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DOUBLE BALL BEARING HANGER BOXES 

You can cuta generous slice off your power Also Fafnir Self-Aligning Ball Bearings for 
bill, and at the same time cease to worry about all kinds of Textile Machinery. 
future repairs, through the use of Fafnir Double Bearing Hanger Boxes and they are _ inter - 
Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes. Let us give you changeable with plain bearing boxes in any 
figures that will prove it. Moreover it is a modern standard hanger frame, pillow block or 


simple matter to install Fafnir Double Ball post hanger. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


DETROIT Office: 752 David Whitney Bldg. Conrad Patest Licensee CHICAGO Office: 537 So. Dearborn Sy. 
CLEVELAND Office: 916-917 Swetland Bldg. New Britain, Conn. NEW YORK Office. 5 Columbus Circle 
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- | Send for booklets, ‘‘Five Factors in Heating Costs’ 
Ss a , and ‘‘Standardized Sizing.’’ The latter tells how 
the efficient, simply operated Constant Level Size 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating,Power and Process Piping 


Circulating System increases production in weave 
mills and pays for itself in size saving, time saving 
and the elimination of the spots, hard and soft-sized 
warps, the most frequent cause of ‘‘seconds.’’ Ad- 
dress Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Office 266 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. Fabricating 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Providence, R. I., Atlanta, 


Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping Ga. Warren. 0. 
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HASTINGS’ 
PATENT METAL BUSHED 
NORTHROP LOOM BOBBINS 


Reduce the annual expense for 
bobbins notwithstanding the 
added cost of the metal bushings 
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We can furnish either feeler 

or cone bobbins for Northrop 
looms and with any desired 
outside shape and to fit 
centrifugal clutch or other 
standard spindle. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


“ Sieg batt BOE bay: 
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Hyatt Bearings on Spinning Frames 
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The eighteen Hyatt equipped spinning frames that are 
cutting operating costs at the Narragansett Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. The cylinder shafts are mounted on five 
Hyatt bearings per frame. The frames were made by 


the Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
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COTTON 


Cost Little But They Save Much 


It is just as advantageous to use Hyatt bearings on spinning frames 
as on looms and just as necessary if production is to be kept at min- 
imum cost. 

The use of improved textile machinery is an economically sound 
method of producing textiles at a lower cost per yard, and the use 
of Hyatt bearings is a worth while machinery improvement that ef- 
fects real saving at little extra cost. 

Applied to spinning frames Hyatt bearings reduce power costs, 
eliminate oil troubles and reduce the cost of oiling, because Hyatt 
bearings operate for two weeks to three months on one charge of oil. 
Give consideration to the possible saving in lubrication costs alone: 
Assume that it costs you | 0c per day per plain bearing frame, oiling 
twice daily, including price of oil and time of oiler. Based on a 5-day 
week it costs you 50c per week or $26.00 per year to oil one frame. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Frames will be perfectly lubricated if oil is 
added once in two weeks (usual practice is only four times a year), 
which means that the Hyatt roller bearings will require oiling only 
1/20 as often as the plain bearings; 1/20 of $26.00 is $1.30, ora 
saving of $24.70 per year per frame. 

The cost of having Hyatt roller bearings applied to your present 
frames or to new frames is about $35.00 per frame. Thus the 
Hyatt roller bearings more than pay for themselves in | 8 months in 
oil saving alone. 

And there are years of dependable power saving, oil saving opera- 
tion yet tocome. It will pay you to specify Hyatt roller bearings for 
any new spinning or twister frames and have them applied to your 
present frames. 


Ask us for complete engineering informa- 

tion on Hyatt bearings for new textile ma- 
chinery or for application to your present *& 
machinery. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York, N. Y. 


— 
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Profitable Operation 
Proper Air Conditioning 


MORE PROFITS FROM YOUR PRODUCT: 
by eliminating lost moisture and thereby increasing 
the weight and dimension to the maximum and as- 
suring perfect and uniform finish. 


MORE PRODUCTION: 
by eliminating static electricity, the cause of broken, 
twisted and knotted threads, and allowing machinery 
to run more efficiently on account of the absence of 
lint, dust, etc. 


MORE HEALTHFUL OPERATIVES: 
by keeping the air pure and clean, and at just the 
right temperature for ideal working efficiency. No 
fluff and fly means more healthful and productive 
operatives. 
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Depends on Perfect Air 


MILL is only as efficient as the air inside it 


COTTON 


The most efficient mill executives 


realize that perfect air condition determines to a large extent the profitable opera- 


tion of his mill. 


Perfect air conditioning is climate-making to 
order on a commercial scale, a scale regulated 
to the size of your business. It provides heat, 
cold, a high percentage of moisture in the at- 
mosphere, or its opposite in the exact degree 
required for maximum production. It insures 
uniformity of temperature and humidity, in- 
dependent of weather conditions. It renders 
working and living conditions in the factory 
ideal,—that is, the air is not only tempered, but 
is washed and cleaned—is freed of all fine lint 
thrown off by the machines, and is also puri- 
fied of dust and dirt. Air Conditioning is the 
road to results, the aid to production, the safe- 
guard to quality, the important saver of time, 
the provider of health and satisfaction to the 
workers, the efficiency producers, unvarying in 
performance, which a score of different indus- 
tries depend upon for increasing production 
and profits. 


12% moisture in the raw material and 5% in 
the finished goods obviously means a very no- 
ticeable reduction in yearly profits. Does this 
condition prevail in your mill? Are you losing 
even 1% during manufacture? These are ques- 
tions vitally important to your success. An- 
swer them—fairly and squarely. 


Efficient air makes efficient looms. A loom. 
although high priced, is relatively cheap in 
comparison to the value it produces. Increase 
this value through more product or better pro- 
duct and you decrease your overhead propor- 


Send for the Booklet “Climate Doctors” 


tionately. It is absolutely essential that con- 
stant temperature and humidity be maintained 
throughout your mill in every step—from open- 
er picker to cloth baler. Outside weather con- 
ditions are too unreliable for even production, 
and those who watch profit and loss statements 
recognize the importance of maintaining even 
temperature and sufficiently high humidity 
day in and day out. 


Pick out the ideal climate for the interior of 
your mill and we will reproduce it 365 days in 
the year with a Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
System which will insure increased efficiency 
from start to finish with the added advantae of 
giving your employees healthy air to breathe. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, for over sixty 
years specialists in Putting Air to Work, are 
originators, leaders and largest producers in 
their field, which includes the production of 
Air-Conditioning Apparatus. 


Together with the W. L. Fleischer engineer- 
ing and construction organization we manu- 
facture and install these systems. As “air 
specialists” and “doctors of climate” Sturtevant 
apparatus plus F. L. service will cure—econom- 
ically and efficiently—all conditions of “sick” 
air. Scores of industrial plants have already 
benefited from the services of our “climate doc- 
tors.” Manufacturing supremacy awaits now 

the cotton manufacturer first to utilize this 
science in air conditioning. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This is the mark of W. L. Fleisher engineering and con- 
struction organization of New York, who join their expert 
field ability with the Sturtevant high standard of design 
and construction, and who guarantee to you satisfaction in 
the installation of air-conditioning systems. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


BOSTON 


October 3lst to November 5th 


Auspices 
Textile Exhibitors Association, Inc. 
The World’s Largest Exhibit of 


Cotton—W oolen—Silk and Knitting 
Machinery—and Allied Industries 


IT’S A BUSINESS GETTING EXHIBIT 


Full details from CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, Director 
Executive Offices, 5 Park Square, Boston 
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SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


STRIPS CARDS CLEAN 


LEAVES STR'!PPINGS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION FOR 
REWORKING 


CARD STRIPPER INSTALLED AND OPERATING IN MILL ~ 
EFFICIENT DURABLE PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL 
FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED, SEND FOR CATALOG 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SHOPS AT 
| . LOWELL, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


Established 1866 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ATLANTA, GA. Agent 


Agent JOSEPH A. BOLGER, 
E. M. TERRYBERRY 4925 Royal St. 


1126 Healey Bldg. Germantown. 


CARD CLOTAING 


Napper Clothing 
Heddles for any loom 


i a oe 


Card clothing for cotton, woolen and worsted cards. 
Cylinder Fillets Doffer Fillets 
Top Flats Reclothed Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing for All Styles of Machine and Cloth 
Midgley’s Improved Hand Stripping Cards, All Lengths 


and Sizes 


QUALITY AND SERVICE ALWAYS GUARANTEED 
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REIS 


LOOM DROP WIRES 
ADE of “special Heddle Wire, Greist Drop 


Wires are given a “Satin Finish” by an exclu- 
sive process. [hey are also furnished copper or 
nickel-plated. 

In addition to our many standard designs, we are 
prepared to make drop wires from your own specifi- 
cations. 

The manufacturing facilities of the Greist Manu- 
facturing Company, since 1871 the largest manufac- 
turers in the world of sewing machine attachments, 
are a dependable source of supply to rely upon for 
drop wires. 


THE GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department C, .°. New Haven, Connecticut 
Fall River and New Bedford: 


JuNE, 1921. 


New England Representative: J 
, ‘ Southern Representative: 
Boyd’s Textile Bureau, Caldwell Gildard C 
. W. Boyd, Manager. The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Company, mwet ompany, 
339 Butler Exchange, Greenville, S. C. 108 Hartwell Street, 
Providence, R. I. Fall River, Mass. 
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HOT 


Oe WEATHER 
IS 
HERE! 


Style J. C. 
Style H. K. 


A hot, stuffy work room is harm- 
ful to the health of your operatives. 
It also has an ill effect on their pro- 


ductiveness. 


The “All Steel Fans’ are con- 


structed to remedy these unsatisfac- 


tory conditions. Either motor or 


pulley driven. 


Style H. L. 4 Style O. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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_ The 
“Simplex” Knotter 


Low in Cost 
but 
Substantially Built 


AC A AA mM AA Bee 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Oblong Style. 


Adapted to use alone or in con- 
nection with our Doff Trucks. 
Steel frames connected with Lane 
flexible eye-joints wihtstand hard 
est handling. Renewable hardwood 
shoes secured by rivets and steel 
plates 


COTTON 


ULTIMATE 
ECONOMY 
Demands 
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Extra quality, strong heavy duck, 
our Own weaving, used exclusively 
in Lane Baskets. 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


This Basket Truck embodies all 
the advantages of Lane Baskets, 
plus our specially designed Thread- 
guard Casters, which are non-clog- 
ging. Furnished in either station 
ary or swivel frame style of gen 
erous diameter and tread. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers, 


AND TRUCKS 


Standard 
American 
Equipment 


Manufacturers, 


FIGSO 


Lane Doffing Trucks are made to 
wear. Light weight, easy run- 
ning. Caster equipment as shown 
or like Fig. 27 Truck. 


Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 
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CURRENT EDITION 
OF CATALOG BEARS 
ness 
COPIES PROCURABLE FROM 
LUNKENHEIMER 
OistRiBUTORS 


COTTON 


LUNKENHEIMER 


“Duro” 


Blow-off Valves 


‘‘DURO”’ Blow-off Valves effectively meet the requirements of Boiler 
blow-off service. 

The “‘DURO”’ self-cleansing seat insures tightness; reduces to a 
minimum the wear on the seating faces, prolongs their life, and prevents 
leakage which would impair the economical operation of the boiler 
plant. 

The ‘‘DURO”’ disc is reversible, being provided with two seating faces, 
and the disc, together with all other parts are renewable. These advan- 
tages peculiar to ‘‘DURO”’ Blow-off Valves are the result of years of 
experience, which, combined with high quality materials and the 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture, make them valves of unex- 
celled merit. 

The LUNKENHEIMER Distributor in your locality can supply your 
valve needs. Acquaint him with the operating conditions of your plant. 
This knowledge will enable him to anticipate your requirements, pre- 
venting delay and possible shut-down when an emergency arises. 


EQUIP WITH ‘‘DURO”’ BLOW-OFF VALVES. 


tue LUNKENHEIMER ce. 


——_ “QUALITY "= 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


16-20-1 0 




















The Original High Duty Humidifier 
Take the spray head with its durable copper construction, its cleaning 


features, and amplify its capacity by the addition of a small electric 
motor and you have 


The Electro-Blade Air Conditioner 
High-Duty 
It circulates nearly 2,000 cubic feet of air each minute through each 


head. It washes and cools the air. 


Its evaporative capacity is the highest per dollar of investment that 
can be obtained.. High-Duty results cannot be had by guesswork. 


Humidification is a science. 


Get the scientific approach to your problem. 


Profit by High-Duty Climate 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditroning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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LOOPS 


STAFFORD AUTOMATIC BOBBIN-CHANGING LOOM 
With High Take-up Roll. The same Loom can be furnished with 
Stafform Medium Take-Up 


Grae FORD Automatic Looms can now be supplied 

with either shuttle or bobbin changing automatic 
features. They increase production, cut costs in half, 
and frequently more, and produce a quality of fabric 


unsurpassed. ; 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY \s7 
WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILLE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Greatest 
Improvement 
| cree | Since the 
Bees Advent of 
eS Ring Spinning 


| —reducesspinning waste 
90 percent. 


2—increases operatives’ 
capacity 40 percent. 


3—doubles the life of 
your rolls. 





HE ECLIPSE STOP-MOTION DEVICE is the result of many 

months of experiment and testing under actual operating condi- 

tions. Many mills were skeptical about this device but after a 
thorough trial they agree with us that it is one of the great improve- 
ments since the advent of ring spinning and that it materially reduces 
manufacturing costs and improves yarn quality. 


“THE ECLIPSE” 
STOP-MOTION DEVICE 


Its simplicity and effectiveness is proved beyond doubt. The complete con- 
trol of the spinning frame is placed in the hands of the operative. When an end 
breaks the stop-motion automatically covers the roving and instantly stops waste. 
It also operates when one or both bobbins are emptied, thus allowing all of the 
roving to run from bobbins. 90% saving is made in waste, not to speak of the 
labor saving and the prevention of mutilated bobbins. 

No more rolls can become spoiled by laps. The leather or steel remains true 
and free from bruises. This decreases broken ends and produces a more even 
varn. There is a 95% perfect condition of rolls and a 75% saving in top roll cov- 
ering. 

Actual operating conditions prove that this perfect device makes these worth- 
while savings and furthermore saves 4¢% of labor cost of spinning, increasing 
the efficiency of spinning frame operatives wonderfully. 

Let us send you full information. 
1 line today will bring it promptly. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WoRKS 


ABLISHED 18 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makers of 


COTTON COMBING MACHINES 


Meeting all requirements of Textile Manufacturers 


Model D-2 Comber 
Whitin Type 


Model E. Comber 
Nasmith Type 


European Agent: 
American Textile Machinery Corporation, 
47 Avenue de I|’Opera, 
Paris, France. ¢ 


lal a ee et a . Abs 2) 
~ ot 300i ate “eS 
or amet PALE Si RS Stags. Se Os. loo: 


MAIN. OFFICE AND RWIORKS ie 


WHITINSVILLE. MAES. us. Ns 


SOUTHERN OFFIGE GHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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Automatic Terry 
Towel Loom 


The AUTOMATIC 
TERRY TOWEL LOOM 
shown here, is of the Dobby 
type and is used for weaving 
towels with colored borders. 





A large number of these 
looms are running successfully 
with increased production per 
weaver and greatly reduced 
operating costs. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM .,W.ORKS 


—WORCESTER, MASS.— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED—Charlotte, N. C.—Southern Representatives 


American Text’le Machinery Corp., 47 Ave. de l’'Opera, Paris—Representatives for Continental Europe 
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ROY GRINDERS 
IN EVERY SECTION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Those who have used the Roy Grinder shown Those who have not used this machine are in- 
above understand why it has become a favorite vited to get in touch with those who have to 
among | extile Manufacturers. obtain first-hand information. 


Write for Bulletins 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1868 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PERFECT 
ONDITIONING 


Y MAKING humidification our special study for 33 A hd | E R ICA AY 
years, and giving our whole attention and efforts to 
this one subject, we have perfected and standard- 
ized our systems until they are now recognized hy 


men who know—amills that have compared systems—as 


the only source to secure PERFECT conditioning of air. 
Humidification is only profitable to the mill when a judi- 
cious selection of the system is made and specialized ex- 


perience used in its installation. Otherwise, the whole 
equipment may have to be rearranged or discarded. 


Our systems are standardized—each one designed to 
meet one specific requirement. We do not believe in ex- 
ploiting the merits of one method alone and claiming 
weaknesses and faults in all others, but our practice is to 


recommend the system that is best suited. We make a 

specialty of re-vamping old equipments, bring defective EQUIPMENT TO MEET EVERY 
or antiquated systems to the highest possible efficiency. SPECIFIC REQUIREMENT 

> aa . e428 : 5 : ae 1 COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Perfect air conditioning and American Moistening FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HU 


Systems are synonyious—keep them linked together in MIDIFIERS 
VENTLATING Type of Humidifiers 


your mind. (Taking fresh air into the room 
from outside) 


No matter how perfect you may think your present sys- ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR 
SYSTEM 


tem is—only specialists with years of experience can de- COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING 
tect the faults, if they exist, and our reputation is suffi- SYSTEM 
. CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


cient guarantee that we never specify equipment other AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 
than is needed to bring the system to top-notch efficiency. ere oe serene eapeeey 
Make us “show you.” Ask for our interesting data today. — ~ a. oo 


OISTENING COMPANY © 


coeron 14, SSS = 1921 
: “BOSTON, MASS. = ATLANTA, GA. 
—= : Se 
Ww. R. GRACE & CO. New-York —ANDERSEN,- MEYER & CO... _W. J. WESTAWAY & CO, 
Svuth—Americs = ~ Shanghai, China Hamilton, Canada 
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Mason 
Automatic 
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With Battery, Warp Stop Motion, Feeler and Shuttle Lock 
RANDOLPH CROMPTON’S PATENTS 
Fewer Parts Standard Construction Rebounding Shuttles Overcome 
Damage to Bobbins and Shuttles Prevented 


We also build Revolving Flat Cards; Drawing Frames, Ring Spinning Frames; Duck Looms in 
various widths and weights; Silk Looms—Single Box and Two Box; Wide Sheeting Looms. 


Mason Machine Works Co,, Taunton, Mass. 


fui * ( E. HOWARD, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


Is Your Cloth Bringing Maximum Profits ? 


Utmost profit cannot be secured from cloth that is underweight, and you know that from 8 to 15% of the normal weight is due to at- 
mospheric content. How much of this 8 to 15% is missing from your product? 

Cloth regain is more necessary now than ever before if profits are to be kept ahead of manufacturing costs, and manufacturers are real- 
izing the importance of restoring the cloth to its normal atmospheric condition, in order to regain weight and dimension and improve the 
handle and appearance 

The spraying method of regain has never proved satisfactory. 

The regain process that insures perfect results and maximum profits from your products is to be found in the 


MANUFACTURERS COOLING & CONDITIONING MACHINE 


which is based on the operation of natural laws and its 
efficiency has been proven in many mills, Patented 


Room humidification is insufficient, especially when cloth is rolled or piled. 


There is no possibility of the product treated taking 
on more than the normal content. In addition to the 
gain in weight, there is a permanent gain in dimension 
Static electricity is removed thus improving handle. 
Variations in color are eliminated and 
perfect and uniform finish is assured as 
this process cools rapidly and uniformly 
and will not disturb or change the most 
delicate finishes. 

This patented process should be a part 
of the equipment of every mill. In addi- 
tion to greatly improving the appearance 
and handle, the tangible gains in weight 

d dimension are usually sufficient in 
money value to pay for the instal 
ation in a few weeks’ operation 
Let us tell you about this perfect 
process Your request will bring 
the information you want quickly. 


Manufacturers 
Machine Company | 


Sales Department * 
120 Milk Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory: 
North Andover, Mass. 
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All Styles 
Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine 
White Pine 
Poplar 
Cypress 
and Gum 


The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 
corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 
carrying heavy materials. In the first place lighter ‘weight 
material can be used in its construction on account of the 
interlocking reinforcement. It is harder to pilfer or break 
open than other packing cases. 








We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 
attention, and will be glad to quote prices and delivery dates 
on any cases you might require. Our prices are very much 
reduced, try us. 


In addition to rectan- All our tanks are man- 
gular tanks, we manu- | | Bape | ufactured from heart 
facture a complete : ee cypress tank stock 
line of round tanks rte, i and we guarantee 
equipped with round pel | - them to hold water. 
iron hoops and malle- : ‘Za 

able draw lugs. 





Your inquiry solicited. 








Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 


Box 1025 Atlanta, Ga. 
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SPECIALISTS IN MARKING MACHINES 


Carton Marker. 


The Carton Marker is for printing the size, descriptive names or colors, style numbers, or 
lot numbers, on the carton or the label, giving an absolute uniform result on all your 


containers; eliminating the poor and blurry mark that is usually obtained by the use of 


hand stamps. 


Over 500 of these equipments are in operation. 


ls adapted for marking the set-up, folding or telescopic carton. 
Price of standard equipment, $300. 


The Standard Textile 
Marker, designated 
as M-5 equipment, is 
for placing identifica- 
tion marks on pieces 
before going into the 
dye, bleach and fn- 
ish, or any other op 
operation in which 
the material requires 
marks for identifica- 
tion purposes, elim 
inating any possibil 
ity of error or short 
measure. Gives you 
a true check on your 
yardage. 
standard 
$300. 


Price for 
equipment 


Textile Marker. 


The Coupon Marker, 
used in connection 
with piecework pay- 
roll systems, where 
the coupon method 
is operated. Prints 
at the rate of 375 a 
minute. Has rotat- 
ing type wheels 
which enable the op- 
erator to set various 
numbers at will, and 
is the solution for 
marking where this 
system: is installed. 
There are over 400 


of these in use. 


of standard 
$250.00. 


Price 
equipment, 


MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


232 Summer St., 








BOSTON, MASS. 





SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 


WHI TINS VILLE 
et cme a mm of - FF 


WHIITINS WILLE MAZSa- 





Coupon Marker. 
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Better Motion Pictures 
or Textile Mill Employees 


aga 
re ae 
i 





HE textile industry is de- 

manding the best moving pic- 
tures for their employees, and 
that is why more 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


are used by textile mills in the 
South than all other projectors 
combined. 


Here Are a Few of the Mills 
Using “Power's” 


Exposition Cotton Mill Atlanta, Ga. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co......... Columbus, Ga. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co......... Porterdale, Ga. 
Gainesvilie Cotten Mill.. . Gainesville, Ga. 
Hamersham Mill .. ? .. Habersham, Ga. 
Hillside Cotton Mili... . LaGrange, Ga. 
Manchester Mill...........+0s+. Manchester, Ga. 
Milstead Conyers, Ga. 
Thomaston Cotton Mill... ... Thomaston, Ga, 
Roswell Manufacturing Co : Roswell, Ga. 
Trion Company eae - Trion, Ga 
Rocky Mount Cotton Miu ... Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill Waxhaw, N. C. 
Pomona Milis Greensboro, N. C. 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co Lawndale, N. ©. 
Spray Cotton & Woolen Mills... Spray, N. C. 
[ssaqueena Central, 8. C. 
D. E. Converse Co.......++000+. Glendale, 8. C. 
Monoghan Mills Greenville ,8. C. 
Wuvaside Milis ireenville, B. C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing C Pacolet, . . 
Greer, 8. C. 
Victor-Monoghan Mills.. Seneca, 8. C. 
Victor-Monoghan Mills. . Walhalla, 8. C. 
Jonesville, 8. ©. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. Ware Shoals, 8. C. 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Co. Whitmire, 8. C. 
Lanett Mills ° Lanett, Ala. 
Indian Head -- Cordova, Ala. 
-eeee+s Selma, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Tallahassee Falls Manufacturng Tallahassee, Ala. 


Showing Installation of Power’s 6 B Motion Picture Machines in the 
Tucupau Mills Theatre. 





Our experience in Theatre Equip- 
ment is at your service 


“We HAve A SPECIAL OFFER” 


Showing Interior of Tucupau Milla Theatre, Tucupau, 8, C. 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


No. Nine Nassau St. Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A New Slasher Hood 


---improves the sizing process 


Far better results from the sizing process are effected 
by the radical improvements embodied in the new 
lickens Slasher Hood. 
The large hood, completely covering both cylinders 
and the size box, collects and carries away all vapors, 
eliminates condensation on the yarn and aids in the 
proper drying of the dressed yarn. 
The plan of construction of the hood is in accord with 
scientific practice and practical experience, making 
the Pickens Slasher Hood the most nearly perfect 
hood on the market today both from the viewpoints of 
efficient operation and results attained. 
Built in sections of the best grade galvanized metal 
or copper, the hood may be shipped in knocked down 
form. This same feature facilitates repairs: only a 
Patented by R. O. Pickens screwdriver and pliers are needed to replace a rusted 


section, 
Send for further information. 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER Hoop C o 


Spartanburg South Carolina 











E-INFORCED with Red Vulcanized Fibre will outwear the best plain wooden Shuttle 
two in one and increase loom production and maintain, if not actually improve, quality. 
They will prevent an end an hour per loom from going down. Figure this out in additional 


loom hours added to your present producing capacity. 


We are Southern Distributors for the SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., of Woonsocket, R. I., 
and maintain in Atlanta a complete Service and Advisory Department, in charge of Mr. A. W. 
Angell, a direct Factory Representative, whose entire time is at the disposal of the Southern Tex- 
tile Mills, to help reduce your Shuttle troubles to a minimum. Let us explain to you the advan- 


tages of using Shambow Fibre Re-inforced Shuttles and Picker Sticks. 


The WALRAVEN Cz. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Saving 3952 Hours of Labor 
on CLE AN 
FLOORS 


department 


These Mills 
Save Money 


by maintaining 
CLEAN FLOORS 


Altavista Cotton Mills 
Dan River Mills 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills 
Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
Dunean Mills 
Tuecapau Mills 
Pacific Mills 
Hamilton Carhardt Mills 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. 
Loray Mills 
Wiscassett Knitting Mills 
Union Buffalo Mills 
Salisbury Cotton Mills 
Appalachian Mills 
Fortsman & Huffmann 
Crown Manufacturing Co. 
American Thread Co.—5 Mills 
Arlington Mills 
Wood Mills 
Shenandoah Mills 
Viscose Manufacturing Co, 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 


There's right equipment 


‘OTTON 


in one 


A large textile mill in eastern Tennessee 
has proved the cash value of CLEAN 
FLOORS. Serubbing the sewing room by 
hand formerly required eighty-eight hours 
of labor every week, 

3ut when the Finnell System of Power 
Scrubbing was installed only twenty-four 
hours of labor were required every seccnd 
week. 

In a year the total saving came to 3952 
hours of labor—in one department alone. 
Multiply this by the number of depart- 
ments and the wage rate paid for scrub- 
bing labor. You will see that the few 
hundred dollars invested in Finnell equip 
ment save several thousand dollars every 
year. 


Labor Not the Only 

Item of Saving 
While Finnell scrubbing costs far less 
than hand scrubbing, its economy of opera- 
tion is only one phase of its money-saving 
character. 
It saves merchandise. It saves labor turn 
over. It saves in the maintenance of ma- 
chinery. And it helps to increase the 
productivity of employees by improving 
their morale in providing CLEAN and 
healthier working conditions, 
Hundreds of firms, large and small, in 


every line of business, are saving money 
by maintaining FINN ELL-scrubbed 
CLEAN FLOORS. 


FINNELL POWER SCRUBBING 
the Only CLEAN Method 


Users declare that they have never really 
had CLEAN FLOORS until they used 
FINNELL equipment. 

The steady, uniform pressure of the re 
volving ring of brushes actually pulls the 
dirt out of the crevices and pores. The 
best hand-and-knee scrubbing cannot de 
liver the consistent résults over a large 
area that the FINNELL SCRUBBER 
gives. And hand scrubbing is considered 
more efficient than the other commonly 
accepted processes. 

Hence money spent on any process other 
than the FINNELL SYSTEM is wasted, 
since it does not buy the CLEAN results 
it pays for. 


Write Today for Proof 
Will you continue to pay for CLEAN 
FLOORS and not have them. Or will 
you do yourself the justice of investigating 
the FINNELL SYSTEM as applied to your 
business? Let us show you how »«w can 
save money by making sure of CLEAN 
FLOORS. _ Write our Chicago offices today 
for full particulars. No obligation. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Also manufacturers of Finola Scouring Powder 


General Offices: 188 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


ATLANTA BUFFALO DENVER LOS ANGELES 

BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT LOUISVILLE 

BOSTON CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF POWER SCRUBBING 


for YOUR mill 


PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE SEATTLE 

ST. LOUIS 


Power Scrubbing 
Equipment is made in sizes for 
all needs, from the small mill 
to the very largest. When writ- 
ing for information, please state 
number of square feet of floor 
space to be scrubbed. 


FINNELL 
SCRUBBER 


“CLEAN FLOORS 


reflect clean business’’ 


Elsctrigally! 
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A Chapman installation, when com- 
pleted, will increase your production 
at less expense, through the ability of 
Chapman Ball Bearings to overcome 
friction. 


Scores of actual TESTS mads in Chapman-ized plants 
show actual savings of 15% to 40% on power costs—more 
than 4000 industries in America have put them to the most 


severe tests. 


Convincing evidence mailed upon request. 


They Fit Your Present Hanger Frames. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY 


1061 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia Cambridge, Mass. Toronto, Can. 


Representatives in the principal cities. 


A Real Investment—Not an 
Expense 


Decrease your liability for industrial accidents. 
Decrease time lost through temporary vincapacity of 
your workers 
Decrease needless suffering through minor injuries 
and prevent minor injuries from developing into 
cases. 
se morale and loyalty among your employees 
rive you opportunity to show your interest in 
e welfare of your workers 
We have equipped First Aid Rooms for over four hundred fac- 


tories and mills who have appreciated these facts. 
will pay good returns on 


4 first-aid room for your employees 
insurance pre- 


the investment in several ways It will reduce 
niums to the minimum, 
Thomas First-Aid Room and Hospital Equipment is a worth 


while investme Let our Southern Representative show you 


Walter Scott, 
Ottaray Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
F. H. THOMAS CO., 
691 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


oi- ky ey - Yao me mele 
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Curtis Arr Hotsts and IROLLEYS 
SAVE MAN-POWER 


CURTIS Trolleys are constructed with self-equalizing CURTIS All-Steel Air Hoists, in design and construc- 
steel side frames and large inclined wheels fitted with tion, present the perfected results of 25 years of manu- 


shock-absorbing Hyatt Flexible Roller Bearings—mak- facture. They are simple, safe and economical for light 
and medium loads. Capacities, 800 te 20,000 Ibs. 





ing them easy to start—easy rolling and long lasting. 





CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1571 Kienlen Avenue ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Branch Office: 532-R Hudson Terminal, New York City 
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Something for nothing traps only 
the unwary. The careful buyer 
something for | something. 


expects 
best belting leather, 


Cocheco Belting made from the 
inished and tested by processes developed in 
7) years ot experience -is not cheap belting. Quality 
and length of service, however, make it an economical 
belting. Cocheco Belting has always been made with 
one idea—to provide the best possible for general trans- 
mission purposes, at an equitable cost. Cocheco users 


know what belt service means. Do you? 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 
14-16 N. Franklin Street 


i Ron 


Hp acer, 
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157 Summer Sreet 71-73 Murray Street 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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COTTON 


The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from &1KF' engineers is 








—— 





as it is the sum of the data gathered by SKF 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we 
bring to the fabrication of all products 
bearing the mark &K F and the operation 
of those industries which we are requested 
to supervise. In order that complete re- 
liance may be placed in the endorsement 
expressed by the mark SKF it is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and super- 
vise each step in the manufacture of a 
product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the 
most satisfactory use of products marked 
SKF we welcome requests for informa- 
tion concerning their proper application 
and maintenance. 


Textile manufacturers should feel that 
this technical knowledge is always availa- 
ble. You are urged to use it freely with- 
out any sense of obligation. 


SKF" Industries, Inc. 
165 Broadwey, New York City 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co, 
Supervising f The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


at te request 
of the stock- 
hol ders. 


Atlas Ball Co. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 


EKF Research Laboratory 
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The Picker am is the 


Cornerstone 


For even-running, uniform work you 
must have uniform lap from the fin- 
ishers. Whether you get it or not de- 
pends mainly on how the eveners are 
working. Strom bearings with their 
large balls and deep grooved race- 
ways help make the eveners work 
effectively. 


When a thin place passes over the 
evener roll, the evener mechanism 
tries to speed up the feed by shifting 
the drive belt farther down on the 
small end of the cone pulley. The 
farther down on the pulley it goes, 
the greater is the tendency to slip, so 


of the Mill 


that the feed roll may actually be 
slowed up instead of speeded up, and 
a very thin place results. 


The less load there is on the evener, 
the less belt slip there will be, and 
better laps will be obtained. A big 
part of the load can be taken off the 
evener by putting Strom ball bear- 
ings on the apron rollers. They 
not only make the evener work bet- 
ter, but make the aprons last longer. 


These bearings may be obtained from 
our Southern Distributor, the Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C. 


The U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St., 


Chicago, Ilfinois. 


trom 
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COTTON 


For economy, safety, 


efficiency, flexibility, Ei _ 
control your power units with 


Dodge Friction Clutches 


The manufacturer who does not 
make use of every device to prevent 
waste of power and labor is soon go- 
ing to find himself facing a balance 
on the wrong side of his Cdeer 


Every department, line of shafting 
or machine that runs when not act- 
ually engaged in production wastes 
power. Every shutdown of an en- 
tire department to make some minor 
repair or adjustment wastes time. 


Dodge friction clutches put every 
department, line of shafting and ma- 


chine in your factory under indi- 
vidual control. 


There’s a Dodge clutch for every 
power unit from 1 H. P. to 1,000 or 
more H. P. 


They will pay you bigger divi- 
dends than any other piece of ma- 
chinery in your entire transmission 
system. 


Place yourorderthrough the Dodge 
dealer. He can serve you promptly 
from his own stock or from one of 
our fifteen warehouses. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company 


Distributor of the products of the Dodge Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. 


Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 


Dodge Branch Warehouses 


Chicago NewYork Ph. ladelphia Boston Cincinnati Pittsbu-gh Dallas St.Louis Minneapolis Atlanta Newark, N. J 





Providence, R.I, Seattle 
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COTTON 


K-BELT 


Chain Drives 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive to knitting machine lineshaft, Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘‘1 am an enthusiastic advocate of the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. 
Having seen it effect a tremendous production economy here in our 
own plant, i: have beenin a position to form conclusions, based solely 
upon results obtained ’’.—Charles Bindrich, Phoenix Knitting Works, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Bindrich further states: “I cannot 
recall a single troublesome moment dur- 


completely eliminated ”’. 
We venture that you too would be as 


ing our three years of Silent Chain expe- 
rience. These drives are just as positive 
in constant service rendered as in power 


enthusiastic over the results obtained 
from the use of Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives, if you employed them in your mill. 


delivered to our machines. Production Let us install one drive, and then watch 
losses due to belt breakage having been for results. Send for booklet No. 425. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Rebdecs. 3) ichald Bidg Portiand, Ore First and Stark Sts De . Linbrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Bidg. 
Second 8t. Frederick Wehle, Starks na: 


pe SP Bldg. San Francisco ° ‘ Sec “ ‘ 
L le ae . it. ans. ©. ©. Hing, 604 Carondelet Bl 


4210 Woodw 
. Birmingham, 
strow, 720 Brown-M. iarx Bidg. 


“ane eet S.L. "My 
mburst < . 
| Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bide. 


820 First Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 


He ntington, W. Va 


ni 
Bo ~ 547 Ellicott Syuare 
Wilkes Barre 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg 
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COTTON 


To have continued to successfully pro- 


duce and market 


THE WOSD LINE 


of Power Transmission Appliances ex- 
clusively since 1857, is in itself an indi- 
cation of the high regard that the 
American Manufacturers have for our 


product and the service that goes with 
it. 


With our organization, the making of 


Pulleys,- Hangers, Couplings, Friction 
Clutches, ete., has become an art of 
which we are justly proud. 


A special line for COTTON MILLS. 
May we be permitted to figure on 
your Transmission requirements? 
T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, 
PENNA. 


He 
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‘The Sign of TE The Sign of 
Efficiency - Durability 


MORSE @@ DRIVES 


—- as Flexible as 
Gears a Belt 


Longer Life 


Some Applications to > Textile Machinery 


Morse Chain 


for Every Drive 


Individual Motor Drive to 
Knitting Machine 


Drive from Motor to Full Fashion 
Hosiery Machines. 


Motor and Lineshaft Beneath 
Floor. Drive to Twisters. 


p / has. © _ a The Cost of 
INCREASED ae a Application is 
PRODUCTION) | pes = 8 


not Excessive. 
Better Manufactured 


P 
roduct The Return on the 


Better Working Investment is a 


Conditions Large one. 


Service and Results 
are Remembered 


Long After The 


Price is Forgotten 


Let us have your problem. 
You will bein no way obligated. 


Benefit by Morse Service as 
others do. 


. *4 ; Write Today fer Technical 
Changing Over to Chain Drive. Textile Booklet. Typical Lineshaft "Drive. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Seat Chane inthe Word == ACA, N. y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
BALTIMORE MD 


1402 Lexington Bidg PITTSBURGH, PA .Westinghouse Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk Street + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILL Merchants Loan and Trust Building 5/ ATLANTA, GA Earl F. Seott & Co., 702 Candler Bu'lding 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Engineers Building CANADA... Jones & G'assco, Reg’d, Montreal, St. Nicholas 
DETROIT, MICH 1003 Woodward Avenue Bldg.. Toronto, Traders’ Bank Building 

404 Commercial Bank Building j KANSAS CITY, MO Morse Engineering Co,, Finance Build ng 


0) Church St Hudson Terminal Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.......Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St. 8. 


PHILADELPHIA 302 Harrison Building ara S ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bldg 
Morse is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service. 
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The Strength of a Belt Is 
In Its Lacing 


Sudden Breaks Mean Production and Time Loss 


That Weak Joint May Cost a 
Thousand Dollars to Repair 


The sudden stoppage of the machinery 
in a factory always means a distinct loss. 
When machinery is idle, production stops; 
the morale of the workmen is temporarily 
broken. All this because of a poor job of 
belt lacing—or poor lacing. 


Avoid This Loss—Lace 
Belts Right 


The above condition exists wherever 
steps have not been taken to correct the 
recurring, costly evil of poor belt lacing. 
This loss, this waste, is all unnecessary. 
No manufacturer is compelled to stand 
this tribute to carelessness or ignorance— 
if system and care and knowledge be ap- 
plied to the belt lacing. It is as important 
as the selection of a belt or checking costs 
on belt overhead. 


There is a valuable guide to proper belt 
lacing and the sooner Purchasing Depart- 
ments discover it, from that point on belt 
troubles will be uncommon visitors — as 
far as the lacing is concerned. 


Preference Given to Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing by 
Belt Men 


A belt lacing that 
has proven success- 
fulwhenothershave 
failed is Alligator » = 
Steel Belt Lacing. @:- 
Its healthy, unyield- 
ing grip on belts of 
all kinds, makes and 
sizes, has forced the 
admission that here 
is at last a belt fast- 
ener that fulfills all 
the promises of the 


Makes a Smooth Flexible 
Joint 


Today, in over a hundred thousand fac- 
tories and plants Alligator is whirling over 
the pulleys— 
the master of 
belts. It never 
lets go. It has 
reylaced the 
imperfect 
with the per- 
fect; a flexible 
joint which 
hugs the pul- 
leysasclosely 
as the belt 
itself, and 
makes possi- 
ble the use of 
either side of 
the belt. 

4 best unti }. ~ mY ~ The sec- 
tional frictionless, steel rocker hinge pin 
helps to make this flexibility a notable fact. 


Actual size of No. 25 Alli- 
gator for single leather or 
4-ply fabric 3-16 to 9-32 
thick. Note double stag- 
gered teeth. 


manufacturers, 


FLESH SIDE 


Punching Holes in Belt Is 
Wrong Method 


The greater strength of the Alligator 
laced joint has been verified in hundreds 
of thousands of tests. One reason why 
is that where other metal fasteners 
weaken the belt by cutting most of the 
lengthwise fibres of the belt, the fibres that 
carry the strain, the teeth of the Alligator 
Lacing penetrates the belt lengthwise and 
clinches across the long burden carrying 
fibres leaving them intact, as the teeth 
pass between them. 


Showing teeth disen, 
in proper position 
The breaking strength of an Alligator 

laced belt is, therefore, at a considerable 
higher figure, naturally, than those whose 
strength is graduated by the number of 
punch holes made for rawhide lacing or 
some metal fasteners. 

It is no wonder then that the well in- 
formed belt expert, purchasing agent, belt 
manufacturer and the intelligent shopman 
swear by Alligator as the most economical, 
durable and generally satisfactory ll- 
around belt lacing on the market. 


Nothing Needed But a 
Hammer 


Comparison with other lacing. processes 
will at once distinguish Alligator as the 
lacing most quickly and easily applied, 
even by an inexperienced workman. 


with steel cocker binge pia. And 
ck toback. Alsocompleted joint. 


a mf needed but a hammer to apply it— 
and,you already have a hammer. 

There’s nothing needed but a hamme., 
and three minutes is the average time 
required to make a neat and perfect joint 
in a workmanlike manner— a joint that 
holds with a permanent tenacious, vise- 
like, unyielding grip on all belts from tape 
to 5¢-inch thickness. 


Good Judgment Dictates a 
Proven Lacing 


There is no question but that Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing will go farther in reduc- 


4 Q oS) 61 
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Section of Belting laced with “The 
Strongest Belt Lacing on Earth” 


ing annual belt overhead and losses of 
time and production if consistently used. 
With belt ills, due to lacings, reduced toa 
minimum by a universally approved belt 
fastener, the cost of maintenance will 
quickly take a consequent downward 
trend. To Alligator it means nothing 
more than a duty well done. 


Get Free Copy of Our Belt 
Book, “Shorts Cuts to 


Power Transmission” 


This complete book- 
let wascaretully work- 
ed out on a basis of 
what theaverage man 
who handles belts 
needsto know about 
them. It was de- 
signed especially 
for engineers, mas- 
ter mechanics, pur- 
ehasing agents, 
foremen and plant : 
executives. The § 
book gives practi- 
cal working data 
for calculations, 
care and selec- 
tion of belting, 
tells how to es- 
timate for new 
belts; about the 
knack of meeting 
knotty transmission prob- 
lems~—all things which up-to-date 
men should know. Send for a copynow. Now 
in use in engineering and technical schools—in 
quantities to provide for each student. 
Do you wish to know further details asto prices, 
sizes, etc., then fill out blank and mail in today. 
No obligation. 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4619 Lexington St., Chicago 
135 Finsbury Pavement, E. C. London 
ee ee a 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
| 619 « exington Street, CHICAGO 
Gentiemen: — Without obligation on my part_ kindly 
send me price lists, and complete detzils on Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing and indicate a convenient source of 
; supply. , Also your book” “Short Cuts to Power Trans- 
ission.” 
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Reduce Fuel Consumption in 
Every Type of Steam Plant 


No matter whether your boilers 
are large or small—water tube or 
fire tube—the Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System will effect a big sav- 
ing in your operation costs. 

By draining steam heated sur- 
faces — steam heated machinery 
and heating systems of all conden- 
sation, and returning the boiling 
hot water direct to your boilers, 
the Morehead System not only de- 
creases fuel consumption 20 to 50 
per cent, but increases the efficien- 
cy of your steam heated equip- 


ment. 

Production is often increased 25 
to 50 per cent as a result of effect- 
ive drainage of steam heated ma- 
chinery by the Morehead System. 


We will gladly refer you to 
plants — similar to you own — 
where the Morehead System has 
speeded up production and cut 
down coal consumption. Many 
executives have told us that the 
Morehead System pays for itself 
ofen during the first few weeks’ 
operation. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. S, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, Ont. 
For Dominion of Canada. 


Positively Drains All Types Delivers 
ef Steam Apparatus oe Water to 
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“BACK —~TO—-BOILER—SYSTEM” 
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When You’re Up Against It for Oil 


Of course, few oil buyers wait until their oil is all or 
nearly gone before they order more. 





But once in a while you do get up against it where 
you MUST have prompt delivery. 

In such instances you can rely on The Texas Company. 
The Texas Company has adequate facilities for 
speedy delivery in any quantity, to. any purchaser, 
any time, anywhere. 

We maintain District Offices at most prominent 
industrial and rail centers. Over 600 of the Com- 
pany’s stations for delivery of lubricants and other 
products are scattered throughout the country. 

In addition to this, we maintain over 600 warehouses, 
hundreds of storage tanks, huge fleets of auto trucks, 
and over 5,000 tank cars. 

Texaco Service means the right oil for the right place 
at the time you need it. 





Within our delivery radius from all these stations, 
In this magazine we print month s ° ° 
after month, articles covering Wwe can assure our customers against vexatious 


the problems of lubrication as > . 

applied to various industries. freight delays. 
These articles are not theoret . e 
ical, but based on practical op- 


erating experience. Whether you mail, wire or ’phone your orders, we 
[t will be sent free to Engineors, execute them with a “‘zip.”’ 


Executives, Purchasing Agents, 
and all others interested in the 


Mn ge lige - each There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 


lubricants for any purpose 
whatsoever. 


Get “Lubrication” free 


= - -USE THIS COUPON -——-———--—~——------ 


ae THE TEXAS COMPANY ae 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
NEW YORK HOUSTON CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Kindly put my name on your free mailing list for “LUBRICATION.” 
Street 


Name 
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More Dry Steam With 
Less Fuel 


H ERE’S a perfect Scotch 
Boiler—a boiler that will 


generate more steam with less fuel. 


Rapid, unrestricted circulation 
is absolutely necessary to the efh- 
ciency of any boiler, and while 
this feature is claimed for by many 
boiler manufacturers, the design of 
this boiler is such that it is positive 
at all times. 


Large overload capacity, dry 
steam generated, and the remark- 
able flexibility of meeting fluctuat- 
ing demands particularly adapts 


this boiler to severe conditions in 
industrial mills and plants. 


Greatest economy is assured be- 
cause of the circulating passage, 
which delivers water from the 
front neck to the bottom of the 
shell. 


A constant temperature is as- 
sured because of this circulation 
which relieves uneven strains and 
stresses on this type of boilers. 


There are no troublesome brick 
settings, as the boiler is self-con- 
tained and is ready for operation 
upon delivery. 
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Write today for 
detail information. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Representative, 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 
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[HE HEART OF A BUILDING 
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Defective or inferior equipment in the hidden 
piping systems between wallsand floors, entails 
a needless waste of materials and unwarranted 
expense in the maintenance of the building. 
The established strength and durability of 


CRANE VALVES, FITTINGS f 
AND PIPING EQUIPMENT 


insures material that will withstand all neces- 
sary pressures and all subsequent operating 
strains without failure. 


ss ——-C RANE CO.——»* 


836 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Branches in 62 leading cities 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. | | 














Careful consideration of the 
power requirementsof the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, at Lex- 
ington, N. C., where B. V. D 
Underwear is made, showed 
thisinstallationasthe’ obvious” 
solution 


Vill—Finding the “Obvious” Thing to do 


When Columbus made the egg stand on end, he did what the 
others failed to do because they failed to see the “obvious” thing to do. 


Since he believed the earth round, it was “obvious” to Columbus 
that he could reach the East by sailing West. 


This “obvious” thing to do is often the most hidden’ and is 
reached only by a thorough analysis of conditions. 


In production and distribution problems, the “obvious” solution 
is very often the most obscure and one for the Engineer to discover, 
because of his training in the analysis of situations and activities. 
As often as otherwise, the simplicity of his solution is as surprising 
as the savings he accomplishes by his recommendations. 

A case in point is that of the Savannah Cotton Warehouse and 
Compress which was designed to handle and store baled cotton 
economically. No elaborate machinery was used. This method to 
accomplish the various steps was selected by the Engineer, after 
study, as obviously the most economical, and the results showed 
that cotton bales could be handled at from one-third to one-fifth 
of the cost in other cities. 

A competent Engineering organization may be able to discover 
some obvious things to do for the sake of greater economy in 


your plant. 
J. E. SIRRINE and COMPANY 


Engineers 


GREENVILLE Farm Bureau Buildirg 
SOUTH CAROLINA RRB DALLAS, TEXAS 


At least one of these booklets will interest you. Write us which one, then read it over carefully. 


It also may point to some of the obvious things to do. 


FACTORIES FOR THE “COMFORT UNDER ROOF”— “RIVERS IN HARNESS’’—s 
FUTURE”’—an application of fore- a review of some facts on the eco- description of hydro-electric possi 
sight to the design and layout of nomical construction and results of bilities. 
industrial plants. industrial homes 


“PICKS TO THE MINUTE’ 
ashort treatise on textile plants, their 
design and operation 
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WAM A 


Mill White will not yellow, flake off, or collect dirt. It may be washed 
like tile and withstands the vibration of the heaviest machinery. 
‘ Three Finishes 
Flat, Eggshell and Gloss 
Can be brushed or sprayed. 
Manufactured by 


The Patterson-Sargent Company 


Cleveland Chicago St. Paul Kansas City 


AA, A 
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What D Does s Tupelo Cone 
for the hard knocks which heavy loads and 
heavy shoes impose on a “Tupelo” floor? 


'?? 


‘*’Nary a care! 


For “Heavy Going” 


‘‘a-wheel”’ or “‘a-foot,’’ Tupelo floors in 
‘Textile Mills, Factories and Warehouses 
seem to actually grow solider and smoother 
as they grow older. Nature has supplied 


TUPELO, the “Hard -Wear” Lumber 


with a closely ““knitted”’ or involved grain, 
which accounts for its non-slivering, non- 
splintering and long-wear characteristics. 


For a// the Tupelo facts—please write—and 
you can’t lay a floor quite right until you do. 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
<>) 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 
For Greater Safety 


Whenever human beings are grouped together in one building, 
whether it be a factory, a school house, a theater—or a skating 
rink, there is always the possibility of panic. 


The mob spirit of fear comes without warning, and often when 

you least expect it. A smell of smoke, the jangle of a fire engine bell, 

Specify— a cry of “FIRE,” caused perhaps only by an overtaxed nervous 
Bon Buprin system—a touch of hysteria—and your crowd breaks for the exits. 


Self - Releasing What then? 


Fire Exit Latch- 
es, as yroved ° ° ° ‘ 
by. the. Under- If you have equipped the exit doors with Von BDuprin Self-Re- 
writers’ Labora- P ° ‘ ‘ ° é 
tories (Inc. ) leasing Fire Exit Latches there is little to fear; there is small pos- 
of the National op ope ° ws 
Board of | Fire sibility of loss of life or injury, for the mere touch of hand or body 

on the Bon BDuprin latches instantly releases the doors. 
Ba a Wan Duprin latches are sturdy, reliable, beautifully made and 
epor oO S. A. ‘ 4 P ° 
563; Guide “He. finished. No. on Duprin, anywhere, has ever failed to operate in 

; an emergency. 
Let us send you Catalog 12-T, and the new booklet, “Saving 


Lives.” 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Philadelphia Ice Palace, Indianapolis,Ind. 


George F. Pawling & Company, 
Philadelphia, Architects. 
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Silk Mill Recently Completed by the Foundation Company. 


We have several experienced organizations now 


available for similar work. 


SCOPE 


Mills, Warehouses, Industrial Plants, Industrial Buildings, 
Power Plants, (Steam and Hydro-Electric) Dams, Mine Shafts, 
Bridges, Railroads, Harbour Works, Caisons, Piling, Etc. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
ATLANTA MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO SEATTLE LIMA, PERU 


PITTSBURGH VANCOUVER HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT TAMPICO, MEXICO 
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MILL: WHITE 


ASTE—waste—waste! Tons of 
wool lost each year in carding 
Yards of finished product lost by 


alone. 
Stop it! 


this great source of shrinkage. 
End it now! , 

Natural daylight will help. Take advan- 
tage of the generosity with which Nature 
furnishes all revealing light. Put this 
light to work at the simple cost of treating 
the walls and ceilings of the mill with 


DISTRIBUTORS: Cowles & Bleckley, 
lotte, N. C ; B. A. Cook Co., Fitchburg, 
R. I.; Alexander Grant’s Sons Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Atlanta, Ga.; 


OJACO Mill White. It makes the sun- 
shine do double duty—it makes the sun 
an efficient instrument in production by 
reflecting its light, properly diffused and 
softened. The whole story is yours if 
you write, wire or phone an inquiry to 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Charlotte Supply Co., Char 
Mass.; J. B. Farnum Co., Woonsocket, 
; Wm. F. Harticon, Fall River, 


Mass.; Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston, Mass.; F. P. Van Hosen Co., Rochester, N. Y 


M. F Bragdon Paint Co., Portland, Me.: Dwelle-Kaiser Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
ican Hard Wall Plaster Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Amer- 
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CONDULETS 


s 


(ondulet 
the Job 


Iron Clad 
Safety Line 
Switch 


‘TH E MK Series of Switch 
Condulets provides a 

cast iron housing for fused 

knife switches and is operated by an 
outside handle. 


The door over the fuse compart- 
ment gives easy access to fuses. This 
door is interlocked with handle mak- 
ing the fuses accessible only when 
dead. The shape of the moving parts 
make this interlocking possible thus 
eliminating the use of springs, shoot- 
bolts, etc. 


Detachable hub plates provide 
various conduit arrangements and 
facilitate electrical installations. 

Send for complete catalog. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N, Y 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Condulets Panelboards 
Knife Switches Floodlights 
Guy Anchors otews Kg SNES 
1590 wait dente Rs P MK CONDULETS 
= on These Condulets ef- 
he : ia fectually meet all the 
REAP srk requirements of “‘Safe- 


45 
oe 
S RRS : ty First” principles. 


Yip 


WAND OOLDIEU by, 
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W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 





Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous to 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; Canada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, ; , 
$2.00 @ year. Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 


matter. cannot be responsible for changes. 

Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for Ww . , P 
after paptestien. The name of contributors need net necessarily be When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. the old address as well as the new one. 

Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Volume 85 Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. No. 


This Issue 6,000 Copies. 
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| WATER POWER RIGHTS 
| THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


William B. Skelton, of Maine, former Public Utilities Commissioner, says: 


‘Many who are by no means Socialists advocate State ownership or control 
of the water powers on the assumption that the public is losing certain rights in 
the water powers. Their slogan is ‘Let the State Keep Her Birthright. 


“Since away back before Maine became a State, the rights in the water powers 
have belonged to the owners of the shores. It is the same today. Nobody has 
parted with them, save as one individual has sold to another. 


“The only purpose of the proposed legislation is for the State to acquire by 
Constitutional Amendment something it never had, not to prevent the loss of 
something it has. That is, the right to go into the water power business.” 


Certain of the ill-informed are clamoring for property the State never owned, 
and talking about “‘rights’’ that never existed. They even assert that private 
enterprise is interested only in tying up water rights and is actually spending 
little or no money in their development. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 
Private enterprise has spent in water power DEVELOPMENT in Georgia 
in the last 10 years, $25,000,000. 


This Company alone has spent $20,000,000 in the same period. 


= And it will continue to spend just as long as Georgia offers a reasonable assur- 
= ance of fair return on investment. Which means not only that present con- 
FS ditions must be favorable, but that there must be a reasonable certainty as to 
3 the future. 

z A Constitutional Amendment, allowing Public Ownership and opening the 
= way to confiscation, would destroy such reasonable assurance. 


Even the threat of such a move intimidates the investor. Witness the Tugaloo 
Development, where this Company having spent $1,000,000, has been com- 
pelled to suspend operations, awaiting the dawn of political peace and the 
investment of millions of new capital. 


This is exactly the situation in Georgia. a 


The Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia = 
E 


a 
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With the Publishers— 


A Message from India 


Government commercial agents have reported that India is a most fertile field 
for exports of American textiles. The country is a well known producer of raw 
cotton in certain grades. In India, even more than in China and Japan, the 
hand loom flourishes and the goods thus produced have been referred to in many 
historie accounts of civilization’s early struggles. The cotton mills of India have 
been mentioned in many statistical articles, and it is well understood that in 
most of these mills, the managers and often their direct assistants, are importa- 
tions from England or elsewhere. It has remained for Captain George Cecil to 
outline how these outlanders live, in addition to other interesting facts, in his 
article on another page of this number entitled, “Cotton Manufacturing in India.” 


Technical Discussion 


When Gordon Cobb inaugurated the questionnaire system of securing mate- 
rial for technical discussion at the meetings of the Southern Textile Association 
he started something, It didn’t go over so big at first, but it has gradually in 
creased in size and momentum until it has reached a stage requiring a real organ 
ization to handle the work involved. This growth, as a-result of only two years 
of effort, is because the men in the mills realize the value of such discussion 


CAPTAIN GEORGE CECIL. ; : 
in their daily work. It not only makes the man more valuable to the mill, but it 


broadens him out and prepares him for a larger and more responsible position. This has been particularly notice- 
able to us, because, during the years that Corron has maintained a department for practical discussion, we have seen 
correspondents who participated therein promoted from overseers to superintendents and managers and in several 
cases to presidents of mill companies. And this was solely because of individual knowledge and initiative and not 
because of influential connections. 

A man may have a good working knowledge of some technical subject and consider himself thoroughly advised 
thereon, but let him attempt to diseuss this subject before several hundred men who also have a good working knowl 
edge of the same subject. and he will find it quite necessary to study out details beforehand, and at the conclusion of 
When 


the discussion he will find many new ideas and suggestions have been placed before him for consideration. 
a much 


such a man further exercises his ability by presenting these facts to Corron’s readers, he is then covering 
wider territory and not only reaching mill men in his ownsection, but also mill men in all sections of this country 
and abroad. Such diseussions are educational in the largest sense and any mill man who takes part in them intell- 
igently, receives returns far in excess of the effort expended. The Southern Textile Association is building for itself 


a monument of service that will mean much to the industry if this educational work is continued to its logical and 


ultimate conelusion. 


Made in Carolinas Exposition 


John L. Dabbs, southern manager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, is president of the Carolinas Ex 


position Company, election having been made at a meeting of the directors of the company held in Charlotte, N. C. 
on May 13. Other officers elected are: H. O. Miller and A. J. Draper, vice-presidents; Lane Etheredge, secretary; 
Phil MeMahon, treasurer; A. G. Walton, executive secretary; Miss Margaret Holt, office secretary. 

The directors have insured the exposition getting off to a good start by putting efficient men at the head of the 
enterprise during its organization and initial development period. These men are among the most efficient busi- 


ness men in Charlotte or the South. Mr. Draper is a cotton manufacturer and stands at the top of that industry in 
Mr. Miller is president of the Carolina Baking Company. Mr. MeMahon is engaged in the textile mill 


the country. 
the Pyramid Motor Company. Mr. Walton is of Walton Adver 


supply business. Mr. Etheredge is president of 
tising Ageney. 

The show will be held for two weeks, beginning September 12 and ending September 29. Construction of thie 
Two structures immediately adjoining and econ- 


building will begin at once and will be pushed to final completion. 
They will be of brick and steel, with rein 


necting will be erected this year. These will be permanent buildings. 
foreed concrete floor, and will contain 100,000 square feet of floor space. 

The company has been fortunate in securing a desirable site for the building. The location 
It is on a high hill overlooking the city, between the Hoskins ear line and the Dowd road. Three 
It is on the Piedmont and 


is desirable from 


every standpoint. 
hard surface roads lead to the site, making it easy of approach by automobile and truck. 
Northern Railway line, providing ample facilities for the handling of shipments to and from the exposition, a spur 
track already being placed. It is within easy access of the Mint street car line, with good sidewalks leading 


from the ear line to the grounds. And it is only ten blocks, a matter of five minutes from Independence Square. 


The exposition will feature any product manufactured in either North or 
elude an almost limitless number of commodities and the exhibit promises to be a most interesting display. 
its recent convention in Atlanta, voted to hold its Fall meeting in Charlotte 


South Carolina. Naturally these in- 


The Southern Textile Association, at 


coincident with this “Made in Carolinas” exposition because of the educational advantages. it will offer to visitors. 
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GORDON A. JOHNSTONE, Agent 
WINNSBORO MILLS 
WINNSBORO, S. C. 
President Southern Textile Association 


“I consider COTTON one of the best textile 
magazines published, and it is a very ready 
guide when you are in search of something and 
do not know where to locate same or where 
same can be purchased.”’ 
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The Need for European Productivity. 


Economies Even the dic- 


not polities—rule the world. 
tates of humanity have less influence than the dictates of 
economic necessity. This may sound harsh and inhuman. 
But when President Harding directed the resumption of 
our participation in the Supreme Council, that we might 
have a direct voice in the stabilization of Europe, his action 
was dictated by the demands of a situation which threaten- 
ed the economie life of the world. 

In the end, economic life means human lives. Eeon- 
omic disaster means human deaths. During the war it was 
the economic aspects of the struggle that proved more po- 
tent than military strategy. Starvation was a more formid- 
able factor than bullets. But when the thunder of the ean- 
non had ceased, economic starvation continued. It 
this that forced the hand of the President and it was the 
hope that our action might end this chaos which prompted 
the administration at Washington to undertake, by a direct 
Two 


was 


participation, the leadership to an economic peace. 
years and a half of the type of peace which was created by 
the armistice and the treaty of Versailles demonstrated that 
it was almost as deadly as a continuation of the war. In 
fact, the conflict over the treaty had 
brought the world back to the verge of a new war, and 
only the intervention of the United States halted hostilities. 

Few industries in the United States have had as vital 
Both 
as a producer as well as a manufacturer of cotton, the 
United States has felt the reaction of the breakdown of the 
world’s economic frame Millions in Europe are 
naked because they can not buy American cotton goods. 
They can not buy them, because they can not find work wjth 
which to earn the money that is necessary to pay for them. 

Millions of spindles in Europe are idle because they, 
too, can not find markets for their wares, in order that 
they might buy the cotton from the United States with 


execution of the 


a part in this economic phase as the cotton industry. 


work. 


which to resume the hum of pre-war activity. 

What is true of cotton is true of a thousand other lines 
of production and consumption. The inter-change of com- 
modities that was stopped by the war or diverted into chan- 
nels of munitions has not been able to get back upon a real 
peace basis. Until it does, our growers must struggle with 
a lack of demand and our manufacturers must stop be- 
cause their international markets have become poor. 


It was this situation that prompted President Harding’s 


cabinet to approve of a step which they feared might have 
with it all 
the perils of a new involvement in European strife. But 
it also carried with it the hope that by ending that strife, it 


might restore a proper balance between production and con- 


disastrous political consequences. It carried 


sumption throughout the world, and enable men to return 
to work so that their families might live and be clothed 
again. 

For months, the steady slump in our exports has dem- 
onstrated the inability of Europe to purchase what it needs. 
Our banks have been over-loaded with foreign credits. Be- 
sides the $10,000,000,000 which the allied governments owe 
us as war loans and an additional $2,000,000,000 which they 
Owe our private investors in bond issues, the world owes 
the producers of the United States something like $4,500,- 
000,000 in unfunded short term credits. This vast sum rep- 
resents the limit of America’s credit capacity. It 
extend further credits until the old credits have been paid, 
These credits can not be paid until there 


ean not 


at least in part. 
is a stabilization of European production, until there is 
a resumption of peace which will enable her factories to re- 
open and her workers to go to work. 

If the conflict over the question of reparations develop- 
ed a new war all hope for such a settlement would be ended. 
For a new war in Europe would mean a final chaos. There 
might be a brief demand for war materials from such of 
the nations as could still pay for them—but that fever 
would be short. 

On the other hand, if Europe could be led to a peaceful 
settlement so that Europe could go to work, there would be 
a quick re-adjustment of international credits. For in- 
stance, a settlement of the German reparations on a basis 
which wéuld make the German bonds issued in payment 
actual marketable securities would enable the powers that 
received them to use them in the payment of their debts to 
us, as well as for the basis of new eredits. 

The fundamental difficulty with the European situation 
has been the fact that the United States had sold to Europe 
the full limit of its eredit facilities. The United States has 
been in the same position that a cotton manufacturer would 
be if he had sold to all his customers, on credit, as much of 
goods as his own eapital would allow plus all the credits 
whieh his bankers would extend to him. When he reached 
that point, he would have to stop business unless he could 
collect from his customers. If these customers, instead of 
paying for their wares, developed a decided tendency tow- 
ard bankruptcy, he soon would be bankrupt, too. 
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States. In- 


i as beer Live position of the I nited 

stead of paying the huge debts whieh they owe us, both gov- 
ernmenta nd privately, I ypean countries developed a 
steady tendeney to greater deficits with an ever-inereasing 
like ood that they would not be able to pay their debts 
it’ all If, therefore, the action of our administration in 
art pat ! e ecouneH at London and at Paris could 
s tendency to war, to bankruptey, and to chaos, 
und « substitute for it a sane and workable program 
‘ suuld make possible not only the stabilization of 
Europe but the stabilization of our whole industry and of 
yur I rad t would be the first great forward step 
toward a ew ation-wide prosperity, 

i s oO uur Toreig? trade present a dra natie 
picture of the effect which the failure to stabilize Europe’s 
economic affairs has had upon American industry and 
eon lr Mat 1920, the toreien eommerce of the 
United States reached th ghest point in the history of 

e nation In that one month our foreign business agere- 

iter ( zing total of $1,345,479,273. The exports in 
re $819,556,037 f imports, $523,923,236. 
In September, 1920, our foreign ecommerce totaled $1,084,- 
107,12s » of $751,.211,370 of exports and $333,195, 
758 , ne r fonehed the hill on dollar mark 
a | J lal YZ yur exports had dropped to $654,- 
10.158 ar ‘ vorts to $208,796,980, a total of $863,537,- 
14 lt uy export figures were $489,297,067 and 
ris $214,529,680, a total of $803.826.747. In Mareh 
eXpor id dropped $386,811,138 and ports to $251, 
8,74 ul of $638,799,879 or less than half of the 
ital reeorde I he 7 va r mat ) same moni l 
\ iT i 
How It Happened. 

) d lawmakers e! Ss no et! While there 
no 304 s to be some danger oO! a seareltyv ot nedieal nen, 
especia I smatlier commun es and in the eountry 
ast! ecause 0 hei i} proteet ry humanity trom 

ivages O isease and thus reducing the number of 
prospective patients, the imber ot lawyers is found to 
Inecreast S their ettort are largely direeted along pol tieal 
and legislative lines, resulting in cumulative laws, many 
of them so worded that it is sometimes impossible for even 
an experienced attorney to solve their exact meaning, 


One example that immediately comes to the mind of a 


business man is our present clear and lucid income tax law. 


Of course this 1s a federal act passed by the national Con- 


‘ress and as such it is an adaption of many suggestions from 


many sections. It is generally conceded that the finished 


product shows its aneestry. In the short time it has been 


in fore has proven a valuable vein of “pay ore” for the 


lawyers and they are working at it assiduously. 


State legislators are also seeking fertile fields wherein 


thelr bret ren Can garner crops ort eoim, and at the same 


allow sue 


time legislators to point with pride to acts pass- 


ed for the common people, thus tending to perpetuate in- 


dividual terms of office. Such a bill was introduced before 


the South Carolina legislature not long ago and the faet 


it failed of passage showed poor organizing ability on 


that 
the part of its backers, as it had all the earmarks of a luera- 


tive provosition. This act was to regulate the temperature 


in the Siaie of Seuth Carolina, particularly in the cotton 
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the terms of the act it became the duty of the 


Health “to 


manutacturing 


mills. By 


State Board of examine into each and every 


factory or textile establishment” and de- 


termine the “thermal limits of temperature.” 


sSeetion 2 of 


iis act placed the temperature limitations 
to be enforced entirely in the judgment of the State Board, 


while Section 3 ordered the factory managers to “procure 


and place in an appropriate place in each room of the 
said factory or textile establishment a well regulated ther- 
mometer.” Salesmen representing “well regulated” ther- 


ith 


mometers would have hailed the passage of this bill wit 
joy, and undoubtedly members of the legal fraternity would 
also have been enabled to discuss learnedly upon the proper 
allowable to have 
This 


books on thermoties. 


number of thermal units it would be 


loose at anv one time in single faetory. would 


any 


ave meant an increased sale of 


Massachusetts is also afflieted with legislators. For 


that matter so are all states, but Massachusetts is merely 


mentioned as an example. In Massachusetts the legislators 
thermal 


116, 


State re 


do not attempt to worry about little things like 


} 


ligher mathematies. Section 


1919 ot 


units. They go in for 


Chapter 198, of the General Acts of that 


the posting, in places accessible to the operatives, 


quires 


iiled schedule of the method used in the computa- 


ot a det: 


tion of prices paid for weaving. It seems that up to this 


State officials have not insisted Ipon the entorecement 


of this law because no one knew exactly how it could be 


/ 


done. At last a cotton mill man with a penchant for mathe- 


maties and a slide rule has devised a method for complying 


with this law. Upon another page this method is described. 


y to mind a story that was told of a 


These ineidents bri 


visitor from abroad, who, having his attention drawn to 
asked his 


nen of this type managed to get into offiee. That 
Many years ago 


e king of a nation of that period was very fond of hunt- 


the idiosynerasies of’ some of our publie men, 


1OsT 1OW 
host. 


is easily explained, responded his 


ng, but was unfortunate in always selecting days for his 
sport that were marred by sudden showers. He consulted 


the royal weather prophet regularly, but usually with dis- 


astrous results. 


One day he chanced upon a peasant astride a jackass on 


his way to the market place, and on asking his opinion on 


received a correct prediction. Recalling this 


the weather, 
experience, he later sent for the peasant and received fur- 


correct predictions. Greatly pleased at the success 


ther 

of his new prophet, he dismissed the unhappy incumbent 

bestowed the robes of office upon the peasant. 

The 
After 

task for his 


and 


Then a peculiar thing happened, peasant could 


no longer correctly predict the weather. several un- 


king 


the peasant replied as follows: 


successful prophecies, the took him to 


failures, whereupon 


“Be it 
robes of office I no longer have my natural barometer with 


known, oh master, that since I have donned the 


me. It is a well known fact that a jackass will hold his 


ears erect on a pleasant day and allow them to droop when 


rain is imminent. Not having my jackass my predictions 


fail.” 

Thereupon the king arose in a rage and easting the 
peasant out from office, ordered that the jackass be clothed 
in the rebes of authority and be known thereafter as the 
official weather prophet. 

And, concluded the narrator of the story, we have had 


some jackasses in office ever since. 
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Cotton Manufacturing in India 


BY GEORGE CECIL. 


When one remembers that jn the year 1854 the first mill 
for the manufacture of cloth and cotton yarn by steam- 


worked machinery was opened in Bombay, the fact that 


about 150 similar mills now exist is a matter for surprise. 


The word “surprise” is used, since India is not precisely 


a country of progress—commercially or otherwise. Natives 


and Anglo-Indians alike appear to be content with meth- 


which served their ancestors. However, the growth 


and development of the cotton industry is a matter for con- 


ods 


gratulation. In 1880 there were fifty-eight such mills, the 


number of spindles in use being about 1,500,000, and the 


number of looms 12,000, some 50,000 natives being em- 


As at the present time, Bombay claimed the ma- 


ployed. 
jority of mills, though Guzerat could boast of a dozen or 


Mad- 


pe S- 


so; while Caleutta possessed but half that number. 
ras, Cawnpore, Nagpore, Hyderabad, and Indore each 
sessed one or two mills. 


But 


important 


long before the year 1854, cotton-weaving was an 


Oriental industry. Nearly three hundred years 
ago we are told that cotton goods were imported from In 
As far back as 1641 “Manchester cottons” 


is said, in reality a 


dia. were, so it 
copy of the Indian ealicoes of the 


period. Still, if the Indian Empire was first in the field 


in the hand-manufacture of cotton goods, it was lament- 


ably slow and grievously backward in the adoption of 


steam power. 


Early Products. 


A word as to India’s early cotton products. From time 
immemorial the local demands have been satisfied, and the 
between the States gave an enormous im 


American war 


petus to the export trade. Before that period, raw cotton 
shipments from India averaged some three millions sterl- 
ing a year: while in 1866 thirty-seven millions was the total 
recorded. Later, they fell considerably, the fall being 
caused by the restoration of peace in America. 

It is interesting to note that improved cultivation has 
not been apphed to the Indian cotton plant, sinee the short 
staple which prevents its being used for spinning the finer 
qualities of yarn is as prominent now as it was sixty years 
The districts in which cotton is grown are many and 
varied. Katiavar and Western India, as well 


as Berar, the Deccan, and Central India, are the principal 


ago. 


Guzerat in 


feeders of the Bombay Presidency and its adjacent mills. 
In the Dharwar district experiments have been made with 
New Orleans cotton seed, and success has attended the in- 
novation, though elsewhere it has failed. # 

A few statistics in connection with the area under cot- 
(the period at whieh’ such 


ton cultivation in the year 1875 
vast strides were made jn the industry) may be of interest. 
sombay Presidency 
4.516587 
the 


Thus the total area under cotton in the 
and adjoining states and districts amounted. to 
acres, and the yield in ewts. was 2,142,835. Of fore- 
going total 583,854 acres were sown with imported seed, 
the yield being 248,764 ewts. The average yield was 53 
pounds of cleaned cotton per acre. 
to the total exports of that period may also prove instruc- 


Some information as 


Value 
£10,673,761 


Cwts. 
3.887.808 


In 1877-78 cotton cultivation in the Central Provin 


greatly extended, the yield being 59 pounds per acre. 
exports to the Bombay mills reached, at that period, some 
300,000 ewts., the value amounting to £672,000. Berar in 


1879 possessed a cultivated area of 2,078,272 being 


acres 
32 per cent of the whole area under cultivation; the average 
yield of cleaned cotton equalled 72 pounds per acre, In 
“henighted Madras” as it is called 
1.500.000 acres 


the Madras Presideney 


the area under cotton in 1880 was some 


while in Bengal it was somewhat less. 


The 


ably is well known to readers of Corron. In 


present aspect of Indian eotton cultivation prob 


spite, how 


ever, of the extraordinary gain in the number of steam 


driven mills since the advent of the solitary example erect 


ed in 1854, handloom weaving is common all over India, 


many of the simple villagers preferring cotton goods 


manufactured. The output is not colossal; nor is it likely 


to increase; and it certainly does not enter into damaging 
the mill-made article. 

Native Capitalists. 

As in civilized countries, the cotton manufacturing 


competition W ith 


panies are joint stock enterprises, and ef a limited labil 


; taken up by English, 
Anglo-Indian, Hindu and Parsee capitalists. The 


native and 


ity nature, the shares being largely 
officials 


of the mills are skilled men, assisted by Parsee 


under-strappers. They usually sign an agreement to serve 


lair re 


tor from three to five years, and they recelve a 


muneration, Eventually their places in native mills will, 1 


all probability, be taken by Parsees and Hindus, since the 


latter, by dint of close study, are rapidly becoming efficient. 


As to the Parsee, he is a man of brains; he is the nearest 


approach to the white man in what is, after cleanliness, the 


most desirable of all attributes. It should be added that a 


heated journal or a broken belt causes the Hindu engineer 


man of machinery, on the other hand, applies himselt 


to wring his hands and to shed bitter tears. Parsee 


to 


the task of averting such a catastrophe as tlie closing down 


mill. 


The native operatives are paid at 


of the 
a considerably lower 


rate than that prevailing in England, France, Russia, Italy 


and Ameriea. And this ean be well understood, sinee the 


Hindu workman is able to exist comfortably on three 
Roughly speaking, the follown 


four month. 


rupees a 
table will give their wages: 


Wages 


i. 9 per mensem 


Hours 
6 a.m. till 6 p.m. 


] + 
less one hour a 


Women 
Children 
As elsewhere, machinery and engines of the latest and 


“ midday. 


most improved type often are in vogue, though in more than 
cotton mill the 
frequently performing excellent service. 


one old-fashioned beam-engine is to be 


found The card- 
ing and combing machines, drawing-frames and spindles, 


however, are usually of desirably modern make and con- 
struction. 

Roughly speaking, the 
tributed as shown in the table, but owing to the fact that 


Indian eotton mills are dis- 


native mills are occasionally swept off the face of Hindo- 


stan by fires, the number varies: 




















































No. of Mills 
Calcutta ind suburbs 9 
FEE IY Oe eae ] 
ee APR On) ee Se mer ee ye 
Bombay (and suburbs) .............. 70 
Bombay ere = 27 
Central India .....:.... eadaaen fe 2 
Pe ee Ae ee 18) 
Madras (and suburbs) ............... 4 
Madras Presidency ........... 16 
is Ec NE onc cvracete > see 7 
IID, >, & rand: ax Cad % dre wade } 
POPC Ey Cree oe l 
Many of these mills possess exceedingly “fancy” names, 
such as the Mahaboob Shahi Galberg Mills Co., the Venis- 


hunker Mill Co., the Albert Edward 
Mills, the Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., the Jui- 
rap Bullo Spinning and Weaving Co., the Damodhar Lak- 
hindas Mills Co., and the Jam Manufacturing Mills Co. 
The Relaxation of the European Employee. 


It is diffieult to say who dislikes his exile the most—the 


Luxishunker Cotton 


European manager or his subordinates. The former would, 
in a small “station,” probably be admitted to the society of 
the half dozen Europeans who are to be found there; but 
the employees might not be accorded the privilege. And 
they probably would not care to associate with the half- 
The staff of an “up-country” mill is thus 
while 


easte element. 
left to 
the manager foregathers with the officials who make up the 
In Caleutta, the staff of the various jute and 


| 


amuse themselves in each other’s company, 


local elite. 
cotton mills which adorn the banks of the river Hoogley are 
eligible for membership of the two or three clubs which exist 
for their benefit. At Bombay there is a “Textile Club” 
to which the Europeans connected with the various cotton 
But 
the elub to close for a period. 
Volunteer Club of that city reaps a harvest—in the shape 


mills belong. from time to time interior strife causes 


During these intervals the 
of additional members. The fourteen or so cotton mills at 
Ahmedabad provide the local “Mill Assistants’ club” with 
some thirty or more members. But here also smooth sailing 
is not the rule; for fear of meeting one another each bel- 
ligerent resigns his membership of the club. In Lucknow 
there is a commercial club to which the local paper-mill 
employees belong, and the Volunteer Clubs at Lahore, Agra, 
Cawnpore and elsewhere weleome the representatives of the 
local jute and flour mill industries. 

Although lawn tennis, badminton, dominoes, whist and 
political conversation are obtainable at these clubs, the in- 
not lavishly decorated and furnished, nor are 
Often the barest necessities 


teriors are 
they particularly comfortable. 
in the shape of tables and chairs are provided, though a 
billiard table is usually en evidence. The latter not infre- 
quently is of a second-hand and fly-blown deseription, pos- 
sessing pockets which do not encourage the “potting of the 
red,” and the “slowness” of such tables is proverbial. In- 
deed, but little pleasure jis to be derived from endeavoring to 
play on them: they are a trjal to the performer’s temper, 
and an incessant source of annoyance to the skilled player. 
The wives and children of the exiled community are also 
admitted to the clubs, where occasional dances and concerts 
are given. At these entertainments the performance—both 


vocal and instrumental—is of an amateur description, the 


residents providing the talent. Masonic meetings and ban- 


quets also take place in the local Textile Club. The craft, 
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may be mentioned, extends its fostering care to the ma- 
jority of mill operatives who make India their temporary 
home. 

During the day such clubs are not patronized by the 
members, who are busy with their multifarious mill duties. 
But from six o’clock in the evening until some three hours 
later they are the scene of jest and merriment. 


A New Commercial Map of Asia. 


A travel, market and shipping guide covering the coun- 
tries of the Far East and furnishing a graphic summary 
of their natural resources and trade possibilities, is pro- 
vided in a new commercial map of that region published 
by the Irving National Bank, for the information of mer- 
chants and manufacturers engaged in trade with the Orient 
or contemplating entry into that field. 

The map includes not only all the countries of eastern 
Asia, but also the islands of Japan, the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies. All important harbors and ports 
are shown, together with the principal steamship routes, 
their distances in miles and the number of days required to 
cover them. Railways, including both the roads now in 
operation and those being built or proposed for future con- 
struction, are set down, as are canals and navigable rivers 
which can be used for commercial purposes. Cities in which 
the United States maintains consular offices and agencies 
are noted by special symbols, and cable and wireless facil- 
ities are also indicated. 

Five smaller insert maps show the varied nature of the 
vegetation, the density of population, the principal products 
and the rainfall in the months of January and July, the 
months of seasonal extremes. In addition, the principal 
map shows the nature of the:chief mineral, timber, agricul- 
tural and other resources which are to be found in the sev- 


eral countries. 





William Rider & Son, Limited, publishers, 8 Paternoster 
Row, London, have begun the publication of a series of 
technical handbooks on the raw materialS of industry, and 
the first work of this series is entitled “Cotton and Wool.” 
Full information is given in this volume as to the source of 
the present supplies of both cotton and wool, the processes 
used in manufacture, ete., past and present prices of cot- 
ton, and other information of interest, including the various 
uses of these two commodities. The author is J. S. M. 
Ward, B. A., F. S. S., F. R. Eeon. S., head of the intelli- 
gence department of the Federation of British Industries. 





The tenth edition of a technical and practical treatise on 
“The Construction and the Art of 
Weaving,” by Alexander Brown, is now ready for distribu- 
tion by the publishers, James P. Mathew & Co., 11 Cowgate, 
Dundee, Seotland. This book is intended as a text book 
for those who are engaged in the actual operation of weav- 
The 
present edition has been carefully revised and brought up- 
to-date by Thomas Woodhouse, teacher of textile design 
and manufactures in the Dundee Technical College, who 


of the Power-Loom 


ing and deals with the mechanical features thereof. 


has in recent years contributed several series of technical 
articles on cotton fabric design, ete., to the columns of 
Corton. The book is illustrated with diagrams and has 162 


pages. 
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Southern Textile Association 


Members of the Southern Textile Association were the 


guests and Atlanta was the host—this was the gathering of 
the Association for their 25th semi-annual convention which 
was held in the Gate City of the South on Friday, the 13th, 
and Saturday, the 14th, of May. 

The convention started with the first session on Friday 
morning at 9:30 o’cloeck, and continued through the final 
session, which was held on Saturday morning, and between 
these sessions there was a full measure of entertainment, 
and helpful and instructive reports and discussions, 

The First Session 
was brought to order at 9:30 o’clock on Friday morning in 
the convention hall of the Piedmont Hotel, by Frank G. 
North, the chairman of the Atlanta entertainment commit- 
the 
Smith, governor 
Smith 


tee. Rev. Richard Orme Flinn rendered invocation. 
Mr. North ealled upon W. R. C. (Dick) 
eighth district Rotary, and president of the W. R. C. 
Publishing Company, who delivered the address of weleome 
to the visitors. Mr. Smith said in part: 

“We here in Atlanta boast with great pride of our far 
flung enterprise, of our industrial activities and of the 
spirit which has made us great. But we oftentimes forget 
that much of this greatness has been achieved by reason of 
the fertile fields and the industrious endeavor of many men 
like yourselves who, scattered over the valleys of the Pied- 
mont and the rich coastal plains of the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf, have, after all, in the last analysis, made all 
these things in Atlanta a possibility and a reality, and | 
deem it only fitting this morning to pay you that honest 
tribute which you deserve and to acknowledge in some 
small measure, if I may, the great debt which we owe you. 

“As a servant of a great international organization, of 
which I am proud to be a member and whose motto is 
‘He profits most, who serves best,’ a slogan which is slowly 
becoming recognized by thinking, conscientious men today 
as a practicable, workable regulation of everyday business 
life, I take particular pleasure in welcoming you to this 
city, for I fee] indeed that you are master craftsmen your- 
selves, of all that slogan I have quoted implies, for you 
also hold that the exchange of your goods, your service and 
your ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical provided that 
all parties in that exchange are benefited thereby. You 
hold that it is your aim to elevate the standards of your 
vocation and to so conduct your affairs that others in your 
vocation may find it wise, profitable and conducive to suc- 
cess and happiness to emulate your example.” 

Taking up the subject of service, and the work the As- 
sociation is promoting through its sectional committees, Mr. 
Smith continued: 

“Service is the moral responsibility of business, and by 
business I] mean the men who finance and factories and the 
men who operate them through all kinds of stable and un- 
stable market conditions. You men of the Southern Textile 
Association are the chiefs of the operating division in your 
line of work. You are the active heads of the mill or its 
departments and you well understand the. service ideals 


necessary to secure the best results for the men who finance 
You are here to discuss these methods, and I 


your plants. 
understand that you hold several meetings a year in 
tional form to further elaborate upon them. You are also 


see- 


entirely familiar with the ideals of service now held toward 
those who work under you. 

“But 
as a moral obligation on every citizen of this country, and 


there is still another brand of service that rests 


particularly those who control, to a greater or lesser extent, 
the production of any of the basic necessities of our exist- 
ence, and that is our service to humanity at large. 

“In these modern times,’ declared Mr. Smith, “we have 
passed the point where any man or even any nation is self- 
sufficient, and we are all dependent upon others for many 
of the life. 
hours at 


necessities and luxuries of However, when 


those others demand shorter increased pay, of 
necessity their production decreases and the price of their 
product inereases, frequently causing hardship and suffer- 
ing among us although apparently we are in no way af- 
You 


filiated with their particular trade or business. can- 


PRESIDENT H. H. Boyp. 
not ride on a railroad train today without being reminded 
of this fact. It is 
basket to market for the food you eat. 


also in evidence when you take your 
Wherever you go, 
whatever you purchase, you are always reminded that in 
the transportation service of our country are men who are 
not delivering 100 per cent of service, 

“But it’s not simply a question of wages or hours or of 
any one industry; this question of service to society means 
a service that will eliminate waste in industry. 

“Many of you may not be familiar with the fact, but 
surveys are being made at Washington by some well known 
engineering societies covering some eight or nine of the 
These surveys are being 
They 


basic industries of the country. 
made to detect and point out wastes in industry. 
are not yet entirely completed, but in textiles, for example, 
the percentage of efficient operation is only 35 per cent, due 
mainly to strikes, business slumps, or other generic con- 
ditions. Whatever you can do to inerease the percentage 
of efficient operation in your plants is going to boost the 
textile percentage nearer the 100 per cent or perfect mark, 
and as you all well understand, the nearer you approach 
100 per cent in efficient operation, the lower will become 
the unit cost of your product to society. 

“Tf you are operating an up-to-date mill on full time 
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waraly 


nav think that It 1s 


shortcomings ¢ some other per 
baseball, 


and all 


like textiles must work to- 


r. “However, as in 


to secure tne est results 


any basie industry 


they ope to increase the percentage ol emheient 


+ + 
t 


lustry. It means a very man 


the ine 


game hard, and playing the game means I 


ie umpire. There’s a vast difference. 


is s ibieet oft service in Waste elimina 
something that 18 


Her 


reorganizing e work ol! he Bu 


++ 


your attention to 


line by Seeretary of Commerce 


sections of the Department o! 


and other 


in a mueéen 


work ( 


SHSO.000, 


his work alone the 


tinued. You can help in th atter by wri 


! essman immediately IpoO your return home, and urge 
oT I 


nis support tor tT s approp! ation, | 


sincerely hope 
act promptly in this matter.” 


North pre 


Association, 


Mr. Smith’s remarks, Chairman 


assemblage the president of the 


a e 


Harry H Bovd, ot ¢ arlotte, N. (.. who ealled upon Jo n 


W. Clark, of West Durham, N. C., to respond to the we 
me address. 


raciously expressed the thanks of the 


ie weleome tendered them, paying a high 


that the 


southern section, and stating men 


compose the Southern Textile Association have a su 


ne confidence in the tuture ot the ecotton n ll in the 


field. 
‘This 


said Mr. Clark, referring to the Southern Textile Associa- 


cotton 


association is a great edueationa! organization, 


tion, “and the men who gather in its meetings are leaders in 


the practical operation of our southern factories today. 


These men come together to exchange experiences and gain 


new ideas. [ dare not attempt to prophesy : to the 


that are likely to take place in the textile industry 


days to come, we all know that improvements are 


constantly being made and that in its development the in- 


dustry is merely on its way. Carried to its last analysis 


there can only be one best way of performing any one 


operation. ‘To aid in determining these best ways and to 


assist in the development of the industry as a whole the 


Southern Textile Assoeiation was organized. It has done 


a great work in stimulating thought in the past. The future 


it looks forward to with confidence.” 
President’s Address. 

When Mr. Clark had econeluded, President Boyd read 
the annual address of the president, saying in part: 

‘The past few vears have been trying. times for all the 
people of the world and the southern textile industry has 
had its full share of troubles. When our boys were return- 
ing from the World War, there came a great demand for 
when we tried to meet that demand and as 


textiles and 


everybody tried to get a part of the profits, we did all kinds 
that 


of things to attract labor to our mills so we might 
Keep the wheels of production voing. 
“The 


creasing 


result was continuously inereasing costs and in- 


prices, as in every other business until the publie 
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finally refused to pay the advanced prices and entered upon 


a buyers’ strike that caused a collapse of high prices. 


‘The decline in the prices that ean be secured by the 


cotton mills for their products has been abnormal and in 


order to meet present conditions the mills have been forced 
to make substantial reductions in wages. Fortunately the 


operatives have realized these changes in conditions and 


have almost without exception accepted the reductions with 
complaint. 
“74 


during the 


regret to state, however, that all has not been har- 


mony past few years. We do not seem to have 


the men and women, boys and girls whistling and singing at 
thei work as they once did, nor competing to do more or 


r work. There is evidently something wrong, for 


e pleasure seems to have been taken out of work. 

“T have nothing to say against welfare work, in fact, | 
commend it, but it does not seem to have produced the 
armony and cooperation that we expected. 


“We have the best equipped cotton mills in the world. 


We have the cotton and the climate and the great advantage 


of an English speaking race. There is no reason why we 


cannot advance to the place where it is possible to manu- 


facture the finest textures that it is possible to produce 


Irom cotton, 


“One of the greatest factors in our progress toward 


at end will be the Southern Textile Association, which 


was organized among the superintendents, overseers and 


master mechanics twelye years ago. 


‘he Association has done good work sinee its organ- 


zation by bringing the practical men of the mills in con- 
tact with each other and enabling them not only to become 
acquainted, but to increase their knowledge of textile mat- 
ters by hearing addresses and discussing problems among 


+} 


themselves. I feel, however, that the Southern Textile As- 
field of 
Gordon Cobb conceived his questionnaire system which he 


This 


questionnaire system gathered together the ideas of the best 


sociation did not find its real usefulness until F. 


was able to perfect during his term as president. 


practical men of our industry and the educational move- 
ment that it started has given us a vision of the future. 
“It was my good fortune to follow Mr. Cobb as pres- 
ident of your Association and it was the logical result of the 
questionnaire that the men should gather to discuss the 
differences of opinion that had been made evident from the 
answers received. 
Charlotte of the 


earders’ division of the Association and that meeting was 


“Last December we held a meeting at 


so successful from every standpoint that we followed it 
With a meeting of the spinners’ division at Spartanburg in 
Feb- 


Each of these meetings was attended by approx- 


January and the weavers’ division at Greenville in 
ruary. 
imately 175 members and exceedingly interesting and in- 
struetive discussions were held both in the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

“One result of these sectional meetings has been that 
many of the men returned to their mills and began to make 
tests to determine the correctness of the various ideas ad- 
vanced. If I correctly catch the vision of the future our 
next step will be to prepare standard forms or methods of 
making the various tests and to compile the results of these 
for the benefit of the entire industry.” 

Mr. Boyd then spoke of the proposed Textile Founda- 
tion and the good it is expected will be derived therefrom, 
and im conclusion thanked the chairmen of the several sec- 
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textile for the splendid 


nd the 


encouragement give 


tional commiitees, a press 


term 


support and n him during his as 


president. 

Report of Carding Committee. 
practical side of 
Marshall! Dill- 


Gastonia, 


The Association then entered into the 
their purpose, and the president called upor 
ing, superintendent of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 


N. ¢ the Association’s sectional commit- 

tee on carding, to that ittee. 
Mr. Dilling prefaced the reading of his report by a few 

pre- 


.. and chairman of 


render the report of eomnr 


stating that the conclusions which would be 


remarks 


sented therein were the results obtained from the question- 


naires sent out and of opinions ¢ xpressed at the meeting ot! 


He ft 


necessity 


urther impress- 


December 10. 


the 


earders in Charlotte on 
mill men present and value of 


ed 


ipon the 
their cooperating with the different sectiona] chairmen in 


e working out of better methods of manufacturing, ete. 
As an evidence of the manner in which the value of the 
sectional work being done by the Association is being real- 


ized and appreciated by southern mills, Mr. Dilling declared 


that since the inauguration of the present plan, e had 
had requests from many mills seattered over the entire sec 
tion tor assistane¢ and advice on certain points, Not be- 


cause of his personal ability or anything like that, declared 


he speaker, but because the mills realized the value of the 
alone the different 


work being earried out lines by tie 
Association, and in that work he requested the cooperation 


+ + 


mill man member of the organization. 


of every 
Mr. Dilling’s prepared report consisted of a resume of 
the work accomplished at the Charlotte meeting of carders, 


and summed up the gist of opinions expressed at that 


meet 

ing on different points pertaining to picking and carding. 
Referring to the Charlotte meeting, Mr. Dilling said: 
“Many subjects pertaining to the carding department 


were discussed, but the two questions that appeared to hold 


the most interest were those pertaining to picking and 
drawing. The discussion on picking centered around the 
three process systems. Some claim 


merits of the two or 


that with three processes they can get evener and cleaner 
work and for that reason it is better to have breaker, in- 
termediate and finisher. On the other hand, many who have 
tried the two process system believe they can get a stronger 
yarn and the quality from every other standpoint is just as 
good and they are loud in their praise of the merits of two 
processes. From the answers received from the question- 
naire and the discussion at the Charlotte meeting, it is my 
opinion that the two process system ean be made as efficient 


as the three, but to do this it is neeessarv to have: 
that will 


"To 


accomplish this the cotton must be opened and aired thor- 


} + 


“First, an efficient opening system, that is, one 


open the cotton and restore it to its natural condition. 


oughly, and I know of no better way than to run it through 
a condenser, C. O. B. machine or other machine that 
will open and earry the cotton through by suction or forced 
draft. 

“Second, running the beaters at a speed that is just 
enough to clean the cotton and not enough to injure it by 
the delicate nature of 


any 


striking or beating it harder than 
the fibers will stand. Around 1,000 r. p. m. is recommended. 

“Third, feeding slow and light enough to allow all the 
cotton to be cleaned instead of rushing it through so rapid- 
ly that only a part of the cotton is cleaned and that part 


only partly cleaned. 


OT FPO. 
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“Fourth, have the rolls and grid bars set and adjusted 


being run, 


- 


eveners and 


to the stock 


“Fifth, 


good working order to do their work properly. 


regulators must be kept in 


the 


t SLOCK, 


‘The advantages to be gained are less working o 


economy of operation and saving in power, 


‘The 


one, two or three processes, and about the same arguments 


diseussior on drawibg was as to the merits of 


were advanced in ‘favor of one process ol drawing as to 
two processes of pickers. Many combed and some carded 
goods mills are getting exeellent results with one process 
while others claim they cannot get as even work with one 
as with two processes as they have fewer doublings. The 

goods mills ean get the doublings on the lap ma 


combe d 


chines and combers but a earded mill must be able to keep 
their stock uniform, their numbers and weights even, and 
the } receding machinery and equipment in a ery igi 
State ot elhelency to be able to run suceessfully with one 


of drawing.” 


process 
At the completion of the presentation of this report, 

the meeting was thrown open to diseussion on carding sub 

(S. ¢ 


jects, and Gordon A.’ Johnstone, agent, Winnsboro 


Mills, asked Mr. Dilling it 


he consider the beater process as a process or a 


in lis reterence to pileking, did 
machine 


with two beaters in it as a process, and whether in drawing 


to this as one three processes he 


the doublings. 


he referred process, o1 


cause of 
Mr. Dilling replied that in his opinion, the machine con 
taining two beaters would be only one process of picking. 


rigid beaters, 


“Of course,” he added, “if you have two 
that would be very close to two processes,” 
W. R. Campbell asked the chairman, in regard to his 


recommendation of 1,000 r. p.m. speed for the beaters, how 


many beats per inch that is supposed to give the fibers. 
the Mr. Dilling. 


is a matter that will 


stock,” answered 


This 


He referred the ques 


‘It depends upon 
“Clean stock gets very few beats. 
be decided by each individual] mill. 
tioner to the paragraph in the report just presented, which 
recommended: “running the beaters at a speed that is just 
enough to clean the cotton and not enough to injure if by 
striking or beating it harder than the delicate nature of the 
fibers will stand.” 


“We 
} 


Campbell, “and on some of the 


Mr. 


were beating 32 


have been making some tests,” continued 


stock we 
to the inch, while on others we were giving only 12 beats 
to the inch. This latter was on 30s and we found that the 
breaking strength of the yarn was 10 pounds under stand- 


He said that his beater speed was 1,200 r. p. m. in 


ard.” 
both instances, and was on a Kitson, rigid, two-blade beater. 
He added that he is also making tests on the carding beater, 

“You can beat ten times to the inch and you can have 
the speed so high that you will injure the stock,” said Mr. 
Dilling, “and you ean have the speed so low that you will 
not get the right results. It is not every time the number 
of beats, but the 

Ralph Webber, of Clover, S. 
on a guaranteed breaking 


force with which it strikes the cotton.” 
C., said they had been 
making tire yarns—20s single 
strength of 215 pounds, and had been making these for 
three or four years with two processes of picking—one 
opener and a two-blade beater on the finisher. A later in- 
stallation of machinery gave them two beaters on the 


When the stock 


was run through this system, he said, the breakine streneth 


breaker and also a beater in the finisher. 


dropped, and then he told the men to put it back through 

































































COTTON 


A Group OF DELEGATES 


the old machine breaking strength went up five 


g He said he had the speed of the 
two blade beaters eut from 1500 r. p. m. to 1.000 and that 


and the 
pounds on an average. 


afterward the breaking strength went up five to ten pounds 


of where they had been getting it. 


Mr. Webber, 


“that in making experiments, they are generally prejudiced 


“It has been my experience,” continued 


before they are tried. In other words, when we try an 


experiment in the mill, it is generally conforming to our 
previous ideas rather than denying them, and the results ob- 
tained are largely governed by our own ideas of what we 
ought to get before we try the experiment.” 


a. @ 


Cotton 


Edwards, overseer of carding, Lancaster (S. C.) 
Mills Co., that on 
carders’ meeting in Charlotte, he had tried the plan of 
running his pickers with three or five laps, a plan that had 
He said that he did this on 


his return home from the 


said 


been discussed at the meeting. 
Atherton pickers by placing the belt in the center of the 
eone and adjusting the screw in the center and then the 
little works at the bottom, running in or out, 
to make the lap even. 
would make the belt take care of the lap. 

Gordon Cobb, general 


screw that 


In other words, he explained, he 
The chairman then called on FP. 
superintendent, Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills Company, 
for an expression along these lines, and Mr. Cobb said: 

“T think that at the meeting in Charlotte we practically 
standardized two things, and that was the speed of the 
beater and the number of inches being fed to the beater. 
Up until that time there was a great diversity of opinion as 
to at. the speed of the beater should be and what results 
When it first 


we would get when we reduced this speed. 
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came out in the South, many men made changes in differ- 
ent ways to try and get the same results. Experiments 
made since the Charlotte meeting have practically fixed 
what we should run our beaters at and the number of inches 
we should feed to that beater. I believe we have made a 
great step forward in smoothing out, so to speak, the di- 
versity in opinion along this line. 

“Another point brought out at Charlotte was the set- 
ting of the feed plate to the licker-in, also what we theoret- 
ically term as light, quick carding,’ continued Mr. Cobb. 
“There have been many ways we have tried to get results 
from light quick carding. One mill brought out that it 
could not put in more ecards, and was experimenting with 
light, quick earding by making the ecard sliver lighter. 
Others made the lap lighter, while others reduced the speed 
of the doffers. You will find that Mr. Dilling has prac- 
tically established a standard that has been compiled from 
information from all the important mills in the South.” 

As an illustration of the value of this, Mr. Cobb made 
the illustration that if the president of a southern mill 
should eall into his office 150 of the best carders and super- 
intendents in the South, and should ask each his opinion as 
to the setting of the feed plate to the licker-in on a cer- 
tain kind of work, and if 100 of these experts should give 
him about the same answer, then that setting would be just 
about as correct a setting as could be gotten. Such is the 
manner in which the recommendations of the sectional com- 
mittee chairmen are secured. 

“Tt will only be a short while,” emphasized Mr. Cobb, 
“until the mills of the whole United States will look for- 


ward to the minutes of the Southern Textile Association 


‘ 
| 
, 
| 
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meetings as something that cannot be found in text-books; 
if we keep up these tests we are going to have something 
that the textile industry has never had before.” 

At this point, Chairman Dilling took up the first reeom- 
mendation made in the report just read, in regard to an 
efficient opening system, and asked for discussion along 
this line. “Mr. Johnstone spoke awhile ago of the por- 
cupine beater,” 
opening system a porcupine beater is not essential to have 
in there, as the porcupine beater will do the same work as 
the opening system. That’s why I do not consider the por- 
cupine beater as a process. There is only one way to restore 
the cotton to its natural condition and that is to give it air. 
After compression it has lost some of its natural elasticity 
and should be thoroughly aired.” 

M. W. Darby, superintendent, Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala., said, “We had an English-made, vertical 
type of opener that is now being made in this country, and 
I find that we make a better lap from the breaker, than 
formerly from the intermediate.” Mr. Darby then asked 
for some experiences with ball bearings on aprons. He 
stated that they had installed ball bearings on their aprons 
and that so far they had given very satisfactory results, 
but that they had not been in operation long enough to al- 
low a thorough conclusion as to their value. 

Mr. Dilling asked Mr. Darby what his variation was be- 
fore equipping with ball bearings, and the reply was that 
formerly the lap ran from 5,600 to 5,900, but that after- 
ward the variation had been reduced to about 50 or 75. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Dilling. 


Gordon A. Johnstone said, “I used the vertical 


have 


he added, “and if you have an efficient 


COTTON 


opener for seven or eight years and | believe this is one of 
the best processes ever made for opening cotton. 

“Another thing, I am a little bit of a crank on opening 
and ageing cotton, and I believe it should be kept in bins 
for at least 24 to 36 hours before being put into the ma- 
chine. JI believe more air gets into the cotton, and makes it 
easier for the machine to perform its proper functions. 
Even though it costs a little more, I believe plenty of air 
helps it wonderfully.” 

Mr. Webber said that he has a bale breaker in the ware- 
house and tries to keep ready from three days to a week’s 
run of cotton all the time. 

Mr. Dilling asked these two gentlemen whether they 
run the cotton through the feeder and then air it, or would 
they want to air it and then let it age. 

Mr. Johnstone replied that he had rather run it through 
the bale breaker and get it soft and fluffy and into a con- 
dition so that the air could get into the cotton, evenly and 
the same amount in each bunch. One reason for uneven 
laps, he said, is uneven bales, and if the cotton is dumped 
into bins and allowed to stay there, it is almost practically 
true that the same amount of moisture will obtain through 
out the buneh. 

Mr. Webber stated that he agreed with Mr. Johnstone 
in all of these opinions. 

The question of ball bearings was taken up at this point 
and L. L. Brown, superintendent, Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
said, “I put ball bearings on the pickers, and my man 
doesn’t have to adjust the laps three or four times a day. 
I find in measuring the lap that we have a variation of only 





ounee I also find 
aft putting the all pearing 


Mr. Johnstone 


ing: “Have you any i 


asked the follow ng < 


Tormation as te 
’ ) 
» OFT pickers 
e audience asked t | fie question, “What 


s the proper distance the beater 
ince lap, four into one? What 


the two-blade beater and what sho 


Mr. Kdwards, ot 


picker, the draft on the 


t 


Laneaster, stated that or 20-ounee 


lap on the intermediate should be 
14, The 
the finished lap on the finisher picker 
his was from 11/16 ineh 

Mr. ( obb, ot 


afts, and said that 


setting of the beater should be 5/16 of an ineh, 


ll ounces. 
staple. 
Lancaster, took up tl ot picker 


most men run tl lrafts that were 


ginally on the machines. “I think would be well for 


is to ask for experiences along this line. There is no rea- 


son,” he pointed out, “why we should continue to use the 


drafts that were rigged up at the machinery shops, if these 


tests to determine what 


are not satistactory. Let us make 


; 


will be the best settings for us to use.” 

A gentleman from Pelzer, S. C.. stated that he had 
« 

It found 


made some experiments with pieke r draft 


that over 4.30 was too long to use On l-ine} 


s and had 
eotton. He 


had tned 5 before, he said in answer to a question, and 


as that was unsatisfactory had gone to 4.30 but had never 
gone below that. He is making a 14-ounee lap. 

At this juncture, President Boyd reminded the men that 
foreed to bring 


the time was slipping by and he would be 
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the discussion on earding to a close at this point to allow 
the presentation of the spinning report. He asked, how- 
ever, that the men send in any questions on carding to the 
sectional committee chairman. 

Report of Spinning Committee. 

The president then ealled upon Carl R. Harris, Lan- 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co., who is chairman of the 
committee on spinning, to present the report of that section. 
Mr. Harris recounted the experience of the Association in 
developing information along spinning lines, and related 
briefly what was done at the sectional meeting of spinners 


in Spartanburg. He continued by saying, “At these section- 


al meetings we do not propose to try and establish any stand- 


ards, for that should be the work of the Association as a 
whole. What we aim to do is to vet together and take up the 
different phases of our work, and the many perplexing 
problems that are encountered daily, and diseuss and thrash 
them out thoroughly. Then present this information at the 
next meeting of the Association for further discussion. 


“At the meeting of spinners in Spartanburg there were 


quite a few important things taken up for discussion and 


thrashed out thoroughly. Owing to the limited time this 
morning I will only mention five of the most important 
ones. I will present them in the form of a question and 
give you the consensus of opinion as brought out at that 


Then we wish to have discussion here and pass 


meeting. 
on these matters so they may be entered in our minutes as 
standard. That I intended doing this morning, 


but Mr. Boyd’s suggestion in regard to a system of running 


was what 


tests on the things taken up at these sectional meetings 


promises to be another stride forward. Though I do not 
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know any details of the plans he has in mind I will not 


call for a vote on these questions as intended, but we wish 
to bring out all the diseussion possible. 
work for Lock- 


in Spartan- 


“Mr. Walen, who is engaged in research 
wood, Greene & Co., made a talk at the meeting 


burg and spoke of the variation in numbers of yarn that 


he had found in a test and I would like to ask what var 


ation there should be in numbers of yarn. Since that meet- 


ing, has anybody made a test from all their frames, or in 


other words, tested the yarn from both sides of every trame 


| 


to determine the per cent of 
At this point Mr. Boyd stated that since 


variation in numbers? 


the Spartan- 
burg meeting, he had made some tests and was surprised 


to find that he had a very large variation and one which 


was much larger than he thought should be the ease. He 


was making 30s, he said, and he found that the yarns varied 
anywhere from 27s to 31s in number. 

He said he tried the plan of testing four bobbins at a 
time and found that one day he eould size four and they 
would be 30s all right, while the next day they would be 
something else. Then, he said, he took bobbins from every 


side in the room and found that they had an unusual vari- 


ation in numbers. 


Mr. Johnstone brought up the point that in doing 


t 


it would be found that in different sections of the room the 


humidity would vary—some parts of the room would be 


drier than others—and said this probably accounted for the 
variation in numbers. 

C. H. Goodroe said, “I have had some experience with 
uneven numbers and have found that uneven humidity has 
Also, a great many mills will 


their 


a great deal to do with it. 


will have troubie becatise of having 


When this is done you get a 


find that they 
rolls re-necked. difference 
in the size of the rolls.” 

“We have been experimenting with variation in yarns,” 
said Mr. MeAuley, of the Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Ala., 
“but in different parts of the room we of course found dif- 
ferent conditions, as the other gentlemen have pointed out, 
so what we are going to do now ‘is to adopt a sizing room 

a central station—which will be properly humidified anf 
in charge of one man, where our experiments will be con- 
dueted. We do not make anything but yarns for the mar- 
ket, and of course are interested in eliminating variations 
in these yarns, so that we can make better work and have 
no kick coming from our customers.” 

Mr. Darby suggested that the higher the draft, the great- 
er will be the variation in numbers. He stated that in mak- 
yarn he had found that the 


220s, but when he made 10s from the same kind 


ing 12s variation was from 
11.80s to 
of roving, the variation was reduced. « 

W. W. Gayle, Saco-Lowell Shops, brought up the point 
that if the Association were to attempt to establish a stand- 
ard variation for yarns, could it be made definite and could 
it be worked out to apply to all numbers and all kinds of 
goods? 

It was necessary to bring the discussion on spinning to 
a close at this point, as it was nearing noon and the time 
when special trolley cars would be waiting to convey the 
Sehool of 
ident Boyd announced that this discussion would be con- 


He then ap- 


members to the Georgia Technology, so Pres- 


tinued at the morning session on Saturday. 


pointed the committee on resolutions which consisted of the 


following men: Frank Heymer, chairman, T. W. Mullen 


and Jas. A. Chapman, Jr. 


LnIs, 
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Visit to Georgia Tech. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the morning 
session, the delegates were conveyed on special trolley cars 
to the Georgia Sehool of Technology, just out from the 
center of the city, where they made an inspection of the A, 
French Textile School of that institution, under the leader 


ship of Professor C. B. Seal, director of the textile sehool. 


gathered on one of the 


After this tour of inspection, they 
terraces at Tech where a group picture was made. Follow- 
ing this, the delegates heard an interesting talk by Profes- 
sor Wallace of the Tech faculty. 


the mess hall of Tech, where they were served with a com- 


Then they repaired to 


plimentary luncheon. During this luncheon several musical 


numbers were furnished by members of the Tech mandolin 


club, and the guests heard a few words of weleome from 
Doctor Emerson, dean of the Georgia School of Technology. 
After this function, the body went to the auditorium of the 
Georgia Tech Y. M. C. A. for 

The Afternoon Session 


which was called to order shortly before 2: 


:30 o'clock by 
President Boyd. The first speaker was S. B. Rhea, master 
Victor-Monaghan 
was called upon for the report of the power committee of 


Mr. 


plained that due to the limited time, and the length of his 


mechanie, Mills, Greenville, S. C., who 


the Association, of which he is chairman. Rhea ex- 


paper, he would read only a few excerpts, but that.the re 


port would be printed in full in the official book of pro 


ceedings of the Association for those interested, 
Mr. 
it was impossible for W. H. 
Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C 


ing committee, to attend the meeting, but stated that his 


Following Rhea, President Boyd announced that 
Gibson, Jr., superintendent, 
-» Who is chairman of the weav- 


report would be presented by S. R. Lybrand, of Union, 


S. C. He then introduced Mr. Lybrand, who read the re- 
port of the committee on weaving. 

The report gave a summary of the sectional meeting of 
weavers held in Greenville in February, an extensive report 
of which appeared in the April number of Corron. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Gibson stated in the report: 

“The 


basis on which everything in regard to the success of the 


results obtained from the weave room are the 
mill depends, and there are many details, such as the setting 
of looms, the importance of setting the take-up, the let-off, 
the harness, the whip roll and the sand roll. Your vibrat- 
ing whip roll cam has its bearing upon the appearance of 
your finished products. Also, a little effort on the part of 
keeping the selvages of your goods as well as the general 
appearance of your cloth, has a great deal to do with the 
sales of your goods. 

“T think that many of the mill men, and of the oper- 
atives also, see so much cloth until it is only a natural 
tendency or human element that loses respect for cloth. 
Therefore, it is given unusually rough treatment, and does 
not leave the weave room or cloth room in the very best 
of condition, but on the other hand the end is soiled, the 
cloth is wrinkled, a large selvage on one side and a small one 
on the other, which has a great deal of bearing on the cloth 
when it is put in the finishing works. This gives the mill 
a ‘black eye’ and makes it harder for the mill to dispose 
of its goods than if they were handled in the proper man- 
ner. Of course there is always room for the weaver to 
come back with the argument that in order to turn out a 
high percentage of production and a lower percentage of 


seconds, it is necessary—to which we agree—to give him 
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good material with which to turn out good work from his 


department. But 
everything as near right as it is practical to be had, it ean 


even with the best yarn conditions and 
be ruined in the weave room, and particularly in the slasher 
I ) 


room. If proper eare is not taken in the slasher, you 
cannot expect to have good weaving. 

“We do not recommend nor condemn any particular siz- 
ing, as there are eood materials on the market, but 
we do think that this is a very vital question which every 


as to what he is dumping into his 


many 


man should consider, 


size kettle, and many good sizings do not give good results 
because of improper formulas, and not being handled right 
Several years ago I had an opportunity 


In many 
We were operating the mill on 


ways. 
to observe such an instance. 
30s yarn, and the weaving was not going good, making 
was discovered that the 
the size vat full, that the 


could not be obtained, therefore the sizing was 


an unusual amount of waste. It 


sizing in was so high, or so 


proper heat 
cool in the size vat, and shedding in the weave room, making 
it very hard to dry on the slasher, and many warps would 
come off and were put into waste, but with the same sizing 


and the same varns, the sizing was changed from cooking on 
1) minute rate to cooking it one hour and reduced the 


the 
size in the sizing vat to about three-fourths of the emersion 
roll, which gives much less size in the vat, and the temper- 
ature in the size vat was increased from about 160 degrees 


F. to 200 degrees. After this change was made, the pro- 


duction inereased considerably, and the seeonds decreased 


to a very noticeable degree, and the waste was cut down 


to a very satisfactory amount.” 
Mr. Boyd stated at the conclusion of this report that 

he had hoped to be able to bring out some discussion on 
weaving at this meeting, and that in Mr. Gibson’s absence, 
himself and do could. He 

who attended the weavers’ meeting 


and only 


he would substitute what he 


first asked how many 


tests on slashing, 


This was D. W. League, 


in Greenville had since made 


one man indicated that he had. 
overseer of weaving, F. W. Poe Mfe. Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and when asked by Mr. Boyd to relate his experiences in 


this connection, Mr. League said: 


“The tests we have made were in regard to our 
sizing warps. Our number of yarn is practically around 


30s. We have for a number of years used corn starch, and 
our staple is supposed to be about 1 inch. We have used 
the Lowell frame altogether. The older type has a rather 
shallow size box, while the newer types have a deeper size 
box. We used a 300 pound roll with a light jacket, and 
we found that in using this 300 pound roll we had to run 
our size about ten or twelve and sometimes above, accord- 
ing to the speed and the pounds of steam we were foreed to 
run on our cylinder. 

“We found we had a surplus of sizing materials on the 
yarn from the simple fact that it would knock off on the 
frame and also when we earried it to the loom it would 
knock off there. 

“The idea that 
caused by the length of time that we cooked our size, or 


oeceurred to us possibly it might be 


the way we prepared the formula, or it might be caused 


by the amount of heat we had in the size vat as the yarn 
passed through. We made tests on the length of time in 


cooking the size, in agitating the starch before we put the 
steam in, and we also made tests as far as it was practical 
without using a thermometer. This was largely guesswork, 
to be sure, but almost any man can see when size is boil- 
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ing at a great rate or not boiling to amount to anything. 
“We found that that did not give us the result because 
this yarn seemed to be flattened out considerably, and when 
it came to the leese rods on the front, it was difficult to get 
it to the weave room without developing soft warps. It 
would break quite a number of fibers and cause them to 
loosen up and ‘sprangle’ out and the yarn would look very 
wooly as it came over the whip roll. The sizing material 
would knock off, ete. 
the heavier 500 


“The tender and I had used 


pound roll, and we agitated this question to the extent that 


slasher 


we got the management interested, and procured a 500 
pound squeeze roll. Now, we had been using a heavy jacket, 
something like a 24 ounce jacket, and we experimented 
with that, and then we tried a 16 ounce and an 18 ounce 
jacket. We then used the heavy roll and the 16 ounce 
jacket and tried this jacket six yards long. We did this, 
that we might retain the roundness of the yarn as it passed 
through the squeeze roll and also the lighter weight that 
it might not as it grows wet get hard, and will not flatten 
out the yarn, so that it will be left round. We also boiled 
the size just about as strong as our box would allow it to be 
boiled without causing it to fill up back of the yarn, back 
of the squeeze roll, and make hard places in our yarn as it 
We found by boiling it 


passed through the slasher. good 
and strong we could get all the size necessary on the yarn, 
and running that method, rolling over it squeezes it off, and 
as it went over the cylinder we only had to use between 
six and eight pounds. 

“That would vary with the steam in the boiler, but 
ordinarily it was necessary to have six or eight pounds of 
slasher steam to dry this yarn. 

“We found our yarn had a great deal more elasticity 
left in it by running it over that way as well as saving our 
dear friend down at the coal pile a little bit. We found 
after it went through the leese rods that it didn’t have that 
appearance that it had when it ran on the light roll. We 
had very little knocking off at the slasher, and when we 
to the weave room, it was remarkable, the small 
amount of knocking off of sizing materials. Therefore, 
we claim that the heavier roll with the light weight jacket 
is the thing to use, and this jacket should be taken off at 
least twice a week and washed out thoroughly, and then 
put back. It is a great deal better than using the light 
roll. These are the results we have obtained, and more than 
that, the real result that we have obtained is the good run- 
ning l'roperties of the work. Our work is running a great 
deal better, and our production has been increased, 1 would 
say more than 10 per cent and our seconds have been de- 
creased something like four per cent.” 

At the conelusion of Mr. League’s remarks, President 
3oyd asked the men present how many had 500 pound rolls 
on their slashers. Very few indicated that they had. He 
then asked how many knew the weights of their squeeze 
rolls and only one man put his hand up. 

G. P. Jeter, superintendent, Consolidated Textile Corp- 
oration, Henderson, Ky., said he had tried it with less 
steam, and that he only has to run four or five pounds of 
steam on the slasher, and he gets a round yarn and the work 
runs better. That, he said, is about as full as he can make 
it. In reply to a question from the chair, Mr. Jeter stated 
more starch than he did formerly. 
present put ten per cent starch in the yarn, 


got it 


that he uses 


One man 
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it was found from a question asked to that effect by the 
president. Then Mr. Boyd asked the question, “How do 
you find out you are putting ten per cent starch in it and 
what is the number of your yarn?” 

John H. Howarth, superintendent, Lanett (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mills, was the one who had indicated he was putting 
in ten per cent, and he arose and said: 

“T take my yarn from the slasher and weigh it, take two 
yards off of the beam, and weigh that, and take four ends 
and lead it over the slasher and get the same number of 
yards and I put in nine to eleven per cent. I think about 
ten per cent generally. 

“While I am on my feet, I would like to ask one ques- 
tion,’ continued Mr. Howarth, “I have got a circulating 
system on nine slashers. I am just starting to run warps 
that have 5,300 ends to them and I also run some of 1,500 
to 1,600 ends. I have got a circulating system all connect- 
ed. What is the best way for me to get my size on my 5,300 
without putting too much on my 1,500 and without dis- 
connecting the slasher? I am going to separate two slashers 
for the heavier work, but if there is any easier way I would 
like to have that information.” 

C. P. Dill, overseer weaving, Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., said that he has a circulating system on seven slashers, 
and runs a warp of 3,144 ends. The only way, he declared, 
that he had found to get more size on the heavier work 
is to put in an extra feed line. They have two feed lines 
that go half way down—go down over four frames—and 
they have two pumps. By that means they can put in as 
much sizing as they want or as little as they want. He 
stated that by actual test they are putting in around eight 
Asked how he finds the per- 


centage, he explained his test as follows: 


per cent sizing on the yarn. 


“T have got some scales and a reel that I use in my 
office, and I reel this yarn, weigh it, then size it, weigh it 
again, and get my percentage that way. That’s one way 
I get it. If I want to get the entire set, I size the entire 


set and weigh each piece separately.” 


Mr. Howarth, of Lanett, explained another way of mak- 


ing the test, in the following manner: 

“I take off ten yards of yarn after it is sized, and take 
off five yards of cloth after it is woven. I send one to 
the finishing room and have the starch taken out and that 
checks me up on taking. my yarn as it was running over 
the slasher.” 

Mr. Bord stated that they had made tests at several of 
the mills of the Chadwick-Hoskins group, of which he is 
general superintendent, and then called upon H. 8S. Wylie, 
overseer of weaving in one of the mills, to explain fhe 
methods they use. Mr. Wylie said in part: 

“T make a test every week on my warps. 
the slasher 1,632 pounds of yarn and got a gain of 81 
Afterwards I made tests on 


I put in on 


pounds. That gave me 5.17. 
eloth and ran it through the cloth room, and figured up the 
weight of filling I got and I wove in my cloth about 344 
per cent. That was the best I could get on it. 

“On one test I made there were three different kinds of 
goods. I made tests on another one—a lighter piece of 15 
and some few pounds—and [ had a gain on this one of 5.51 
on the light one. 

“On another one of the same class I got some stock from 
the No. 2 mill and on all of his yarn I gained 91 pounds 


to the set, an average gain of 5.70. The largest gain in 
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the whole thing was 6.10 on 40s. 

“T weigh every bit of yarn coming off the slasher and 
then I weigh it in front, weighing all my waste back, and 
give the slasher a fair showing, It comes around about 5.50 


as an average. From the No. 2 mill it figures about 6.50, 


or somewhere along there. 

“T make up my kettle of sizing, weigh the size, and 
have my water at a certain gauge, and measure the wate 
in buckets, and see that I have the actual amount of water 
in the size that I want. I eook it one hour and forty min- 
utes as hot as I ean get it from the time it begins to boil, 
and I get better results from cooking the size for this length 
of time than for a shorter period of time. Again, it does 
not take quite as much starch. I have run 80s-square with 
a right smart more starch, 110 pounds of starch to 100 gal- 
lons of water. 

“In cooking my size I boil it as hard as I can without 
running it over. I dry all my warps with three pounds 
Now, in drying, we must remember that we don't 
Another 


of steam. 
want a bone dry warp, but a cotton dry warp. 
thing I would suggest is, when you go to cooking your size 
for your warp, don’t cook it so hard that your eylinders will 


burn it.” 

It was necessary, Mr. Boyd announced, to bring the 
Weaving discussion to a close, as there was another impor- 
tant subject to be considered at the afternoon session. He 
said that there would probably be an opportunity for fur- 
ther disenssion on weaving subjects at the Saturday morn- 
ing session, 

Report of Finishing Committee. 

He then called upon John W. Clark, superintendent of 
the bleachery at Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C., who is the chairman of the Association’s committee 
on finishing, to give the report of that committee. Mr. 
Clark said in part: 

“The committee on finishing has been in correspondence 
with a number of finishers of cotton fabrics, and while this 
report is by no means complete, there are a few things 
which we wish to submit for your attention at this time. 
It is the consensus of opinion that if the manufacturer will 
observe more closely the following points in regard to 
goods shipped to the converter that it will very greatly 
benefit all parties concerned. 

“T. Mark each bale distinctly in good size type. 

“2. Stencil plainly on the outside of each bale the 
destination, bale number, yardage, style, construction of 
As an extra precaution it is 
fiber 


goods and name of shipper. 
also often advisable to use a double wired cloth or 
shipping tag. 

“3. Burlap each bale all over and underneath; use a 
good grade of paper to prevent dust sifting through. 

“4. Use a good grade of baling ties or rope. Old ties 
often rust through the burlap and damage the goods. 

“5, Put in each bale a packing slip, giving the number 
of the bale, the detailed yardage of each piece and the 
style and construction of goods. 

“6, Carefully measure the length of each piece of cloth. 

“7, Mark the yardage on each piece but do not use an 
indelible pencil. 

“8. Do not fold two pieces in one. 
Fold each piece to itself. 

The finisher pre- 


This causes loose 
ends in the bleach house. 
“9. Do not sew the pieces together. 
fers to do his own sewing. 
“10. Do not sew colored strings or tags along the sel- 
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in the goods. Sueh strings 


vage to show imperfections 


and mark off on the goods They also eause tears. 


Ll. Do not 


bleed 
tack or stitch the ends of the pieces, this 


to cause damage to the selvags 


“12. See that the burlap covering is not sewed to the 
goods. In a number of instances this has been known to 
result damage 

git Keep the ends of the pieces clean. Freq ently 
pieces are found that are dirty from one to two vards on 
the ena 

14. (aretu ly rus the goods Lree trom lint, motes 
wa rlac specks 


“15 Carefully examine the voods tor bunches or slugs 


of filling. When back-filling, such places almost invariably 
result in breakages in the eloth. 

16 Inspect closely for oily filling, oily warp and also 
plac oil that gets on the goods after it is woven. 

L7. Lastly, inspect the voods that are going to the 
converter just as closely for weaving Imperfections as those 

at are going direct to the trade. 
‘These replies are not complete Th eontinued Mr. Clark, 


“Dut they eover the situation as well as eould he eovered 


In some eases the replies 


In the short space of this report. 

that were received and from which these specifications were 
made, seemed to indieate that they (the finishers) had the 
Impression t at the ro00ds ad not bee n inspected as closely 
as they should be That was the basis of this report. Mr. 


nterested in trying to establish what 


does a piece ol eoods have to consist 
first quality? This is just a sample along that 


to all of 


we usually have to 


seems TO 1 


is,” said Mr. 
double 


possible to make 100 or 120 yards of perfect 


ne that that is very interesting 


shipping eloth 


Bovd, 


cuts, 120 yards to a eut. You all know it 


put 1¢ in 


is simply 1 


cloth. Now then, when we get a piece of cloth made, we 
ull have our ideas of what is first quality, and you may 
disagree with me, and | may disagree with you. We look 
over the cloth and still we disagree. We cannot get any 
agreement as to just what ought to be in that piece of 


cloth to eall it a first piece of cloth, or in other words, 


when it should be 
kind of 
and superintendents know that it will vary in width, unless 
Now, that 


become a mueh 


condemned as a seeond. You take any 


and it should be so wide. All you weavers 


cloth, 


it Is On some-special loom, how mueh ought 


cloth to vary to make it second? How 


should be the variation in the width of it, in the weight of 


it, and in its thickness? 
“Could this Association establish a standard for a piece 
all eloth? If 


we are not going to have a piece of cloth turned down on 


of eloth, or standardize we can do that, then 


” 


us when it really is first elass. 


“<7 don’t 


a standard could ever be gotten up,” replied Mr. Howarth, 


believe that this audience could tell that sueh 


of Lanett. “All of us know that on any kind of take-up, 


make difference whether high or low, the 


it doesn’t 
width of a bolt of eloth of 300 vards will vary according 


any 


to the tension on the warp. 
he continued, “there is hardly any inspector 


“Besides,” 


of fabric who lays down any specifications that might be 
About all I know of is that they 


make a minimum requirement for fabrics, below which the 


regarded as standard. 


inspector will not aeecept it 
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“T guess lad experience with the Government in- 


you 


spectors in time of the war. I tried every inspector who 
came around to find out whether he had any standard by 
which he was going to classify the goods we were making, 
and I could not find any of them who could give me any 
standard at all. The inspector would look at 


if he thought it all right, he accepted it. Why, 


kind of a 
the eloth and 
[ had one inspector to reject twenty cuts, and I put them 
over to one side, and the very next inspector accepted them. 

“Another thing. Cloth that was accepted two years ago 


would not be aecepted today without a kick. You have to 
make a better piece of goods today than you have done be- 
[ personally feel that a piece of cloth of 100 yards 


If I get four, and 


lore, 
that has five mispicks in it is a second, 
there is nothing else the matter with it, I will let it go as 


If I have got a thread run for a yard and a half, 


a first. 
I count that as two mispicks. If we could get a standard 
or a classification that so many mispicks made a second it 
most wonderful thine for the cotton mills, but 


that is the thing in 


2 4 
would De a 


[ am disposed to think that hardest 


the world, after all is said and done. 


Where does your ¢lassification come in?” 


Mr. 


for two or three 


asked 


Howarth. “You hire a girl, and she burls 
months, and then you put her over by the window and she 
your cloth. The all, 


lave got to take that girl’s judgment for it. If 


classifies overseer cannot see them 


and you 
you could have a standard whereby she could go, it would 
be worth something to us, 

“Say she classifies a piece of cloth as a first, and she 
eatehes the devil some morning about a piece of eloth that 
should have been classified as a second; after that she takes 
no chances and everything goes in as seconds. I have in- 
spected many pieces of cloth thrown down for seconds, and 
Then another thing, when the over- 
the 


found they were firsts. 


seer gets grouchy, she won’t take any chances. If 


overseer is in a good humor, the seconds will drop down 


to two and 
believe the classification of cloth, firsts and see- 


three per cent. 


“So | 


onds, is in the hands of the Almighty.” 

When Mr. Howarth had concluded, President Boyd eall- 
ed upon M. G. Stone for a few remarks in this connection, 
and Mr. Stone’s opinion coincided with that of Mr. How- 
arth—that “we would have to do the best we can and 
trust to the Almighty.” 

Asked directly by President Boyd if he thought it would 


be possible to standardize a piece of cloth, Mr. Stone re- 


plied : 


“TJ don’t know. We probably should have some kind of 


an agreement between the seller and buyer, as to how many 
defects in a piece of cloth of say 100 yards would be requir- 
ed to place that piece of cloth in seconds, Possibly we could 
do it in that way. That would have to be decided between 
the buyer and seller. We are all trying to make our cloth 
as good as possible, and if the prices justified it we could 
no doubt make better cloth. It is a pretty hard matter, 
Mr. President, to get at, unless we put it on the number of 
mispicks and thread runs, or some other imperfections. 
There must be some understanding with the buyers.” 

Mr. Boyd deelared at this point that the time was up, 
and the delegates were asked to go across the street to 
Grant Field to witness the ball game between Georgia Tech 
and Washington and Lee University. 


The Baseball Game. 


Following the afternoon session, the delegates went to 
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the Georgia Tech Athletic Field, where they witnessed a 


fine baseball game between the teams of Georgia Tech and 
Washington and Lee University. They saw the W. & L. 
team score the first counter of the game in the first of the 
third inning, saw both sides tighten up until the last ‘of 
the seventh, when aided by the strains of “Ramblin’ Wreck”’ 
from the Georgia Tech band under the leadership of Wop 
Roman, the Tech bunch staged a come-back and put three 
men across the home plate, and then again scored another in 
the eighth inning, making the final score 4 to 1 in Tech’s 


faver. Quite a number of visiting ladies witnessed this 


fame, 
At tl 


returned to the city on special trolley cars and at 6 o’clock 


e conelusion of the ball game, the delegates were 


on Friday evening were guests at the Association dinner 
on the roof garden of the Ansley Hotel. Here a delightful 
dinner was served, and here, too, the results of the work of 
Clift 
of several chorus girls who entertained the diners with sev- 
stunts 


Perkins and J. R. Regnas came into view in the form 


eral selections, being followed by some black-face 


and an impersonation of a county judge in old Virginia. 
The solos rendered by Mrs. Susie Reese Kennedy and Mrs. 


Shields, two talented Atlanta singers, were most enjoyable. 


Theatre Entertainment. 
At the Ansley dinner, tickets were distributed among 
all those present for the 9:00 o’cloeck performance at the 
Howard Theatre, and following the dinner, they were honor 
guests at that performance of this beautifully appointed 
motion picture playhouse. The picture program featured 
Miss Pauline Frederick in “The Mistress of Shenstone” 


the 30-piece orchestra, under the direction of Enrico Leide, 


and 


rendered special selections in honor of the textile guests. <A 


feature of the musical program was the direction of this 


orchestra in an overture, “Morning, Noon and 
Master Louis 
Manager DeBruler of the 


cured as a special attraction in honor of the guests of the 


wonderful 
Night,” by 


whom 


Kalbfield, a youngster of 


How ard had pro- 


years, 
occasion. 
The Satutday Morning Session 


the Piedmont Hotel, be- 
President Boyd. 


was held in the convention hall at 
ing ealled to order about 9:30 o’eloek by 
As had been previously announced, the first thing on the 
program was the continuation of the report of the spinning 


committee by Carl Harris, chairman of that committee. 


Mr. Harris continued the reading of his report, and pre- 
sented the five important questions brought up at the Spar- 
tanburg meeting, which he had mentioned on Friday morn- 
ing. He gave these questions and also a little explanation 
The remainder of his report follows: 
Does tape driven spinning vive 


or answer with each. 

“The first question is: 
better results than band driven? 

“The consensus of opinion of those who had had ex- 
perience with band and tape driven spinning was that the 
tape drive gave a much more even yarn, less waste from soft 
yarn, and that we could get more production. And some 
said that the spinners could run more sides on the tape 
drive. I will quote one man who said ‘I have used the band 
and tape and | think the tape drive is far superior and I 
would pay today twice as much for a tape drive as I would 
for a band drive frame. [I don’t suppose we find one bob- 
bin a week that we have to throw out for soft yarn,’ 

“Question No. 2: Which results, the 
No, 2 flange ring or the No. 1? 

“Those (at the Spartanburg meeting) wo had had ex- 


gives the best 
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perience with both were inclined to be partial to the No. 1 
They claimed the 


could get more 


} 


friction was less and one man 


flange. 


said that he front roll speed. 


“Question No. : Can we get better results with the 


eluteh ; ie plain spindle? 


using the clutch spindle recommended 


it very highly. They claimed the waste from soft yarn was 


more than cut in half, that it gave no trouble, that the yarn 


was easier to keep off the spindle, and that it held the bob 


bin down keeping it from jumping up, therefore making 


the work run better. 


“Question No. 4: using 


advantages of 


Will the 


gauge to eliminate the separators more 


enougn 


for itself? 


consensus of opinion in this 


“In ord r to give you the 


case I will make a few direct quotations from the minutes 


ot the 


threw out 


spinners’ meeting. One superintendent said, ‘We 


10,000 narrow gauge using separators, and put in 


e without separators, and got an increased 


ul 
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speed. We produced more pounds on the wide gauge. 


There is no comparison in the strength of the yarns. We 


got a twist that very few mills can equal. The yarn was 


very even, there was no variation in the twist, and we could 


run less twist per inch and reduce the cost of manufacture 
by the elimination of the separators fully one-half. I have 


running. If I had to choose between a 


tape driven machine and a wide gauge ynachine | would take 
Mr. Harris 


meeting 


never seen such 


the wide gauge in preference to the tape drive.’ 


also made other excerpts from the spinners’ 


. 


minutes. 
“Question No.5: Will ball bearings on warper measur- 


ing rolls materially reduce the warper beam waste? 


“Those present who had used the ball bearing warper 


measuring roll recommended it very highly. One superin- 


‘We 
pounds of waste to the set.’ 


get an average of about 14% pounds 


find that we average not over 11% 


Another says, ‘Using ball bear- 


tendent stated, 


ing measuring rolls we 


of waste to the set, where formerly we got three pounds, 
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Mr. Harris’ report, 


into general discussion. 


“Who 


was, 
ndles ?”’ 


he first question to De asked Dy 


Mr. Harris 


had experience with band and tape driven sp 


L. Brown, of Clifton, stated that he had had experi- 


7 + 
recommended the tape 


both kinds of frames and 
n preference to the band drive. He said that with 


tape drive, there is the idler pulley which keeps the tape 


even tension, and with the band drive, a difference in 


ure will affect the bands and cause them to get loose. 
lieves tape driven frame spinners can 


10 per cent more sides. He said that in one mill he 
in 7,000 spindles with tape drive instead of band drive. 


EF’. Gordon Cobb, of Laneaster, said that they have on 


room with 57,000 band drive spindles and another room 
with 59,000 spindles which are tape driven, and thus they 


have a very good means of comparison. He 
110 


tape represents 


said that with 


the tape drive they would have about tapes tor five 


days a week, and of course each four spin- 
dles. He also related diffieultv experienced with the band 
drive when starting up on Monday morning, stating that 
this causes a lot of trouble and work, and sometimes it is 


nearly noon before everything is all right and ready to 


operate. The tape drive, he stated, is on warp, and the 


band driven spindles on filling. He stated that they have 
less difficulty and no slaek yarn with the tape drive. 

Mr. McAuley, of Piedmont, Ala., stated that they have 
both tape and band drive, having just put in the tape drive 
and now having half their spindles on tape drive and half 
on band drive. He declared that on rainy days the band 
drives will tighten up, causing trouble. He pointed out in 


connection with tape drive that the tapes should not be too 


} 


long 
Mr. Dilling, of Gastonia, asked the question, “What is 


to cause them to run slack. 


the best way to keep the bearing in the idler in the proper 
We do not oil it and it gets dry. Often I have 


to take out the bearing, which is impregnated with some- 


condition? 


thing, and clean it.” 

Mr. McAuley said that they put in a compound grease 
on Fales & Jenks frames and that for five years they have 
had no trouble. 

Mr. Dilling said the Whitin people had put in his frames 
and had put in a grease, but now say they made a mistake 
in doing it, and have cleaned them out. 

Mr. Anderson said that he had his pulleys cleaned and 
then greased them, and that now he gets better results. He 
said he used to have the same trouble as Mr. Dilling. He 
Mr. 


grease was the same as the Whitin people use, 


said, in reply to a question from Harris, that this 


“How many have found that they can run at reduced 
speed with tape driven spindles?” was asked by Gordon A. 
“There is a very great advantage, 


1} 


spindles 


Johnstone at this point. 


tape driven run uniformly and 


at a mueh slower speed, and the 


I have found that 


reduction in horse-power 


is something worth while.” 


Mr. Cobb asked the men not to-get away trom the ques- 


tion of oiling yet. He said that in the mill he spoke of, 


they have never had to oil any of them, and do not have 


trouble with the tapes dropping off. He then asked the 


question if anyone who had used band driven spindles had 


found any method of sewing the laps and if they have found 


a special thread for this sewing. “Bands,” he explained, 


“sometimes give trouble by wearing out and breaking at 


the knots, and if we can find a method of sewing the laps 
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to make them last longer we will have accomplished a great 
good.” 

A plan for this work is being promoted by one of the 
men at his mill, stated Mr. Johnstone, but this is not ready 
to be given out yet. 

Mr. 


drive and 


has 20,000 spindles on tape 
drive. He said he 
Mr. Loftis also spoke here 


Phagan said that he 


15.000 on never oils 


band 
them and has no trouble at all. 
in favor of the tape drive. 

Mr. Brown said he ran tape driven spindles for three 
years and did not oil them. 

The next question was asked by Mr. Harris and was in 
regard to the relative merits of the No. 1 and No. 2 flange. 
He called on Mr. Chapman, of Inman, §. C., who said that 
he has five frames with the No. 1 flange, and it seems that 
he can wind the yarn on the bobbin tighter and get more 
yarn with fewer doffs. 

M. G. Stone, of Spartanburg, reiterated the statement 
he had made in this connection at the Spartanburg meeting, 
and said that his experience with the No. 1 flange had been 
similar to that of Mr. Chapman. He said at their mill they 
are changing about 16,000 spindles with No. 2 flange and 
He said that he is not putting No. 1 


putting in No. 1. 
flanges and No. 2 flanges in the same room because he does 


not believe it will work well that way as it will require the 
use of different travelers and cause trouble. 

Mr. MaclIntire said that his idea of the No. 1 and No. 2 
flange was a matter of where it was desired to have the 
friction—in the flange or in the traveler. 
as his opinion that rings would wear out quicker with the 


He expressed it 


No. 1 flange. 

Mr. MeAuley, of Piedmont, Ala., said, “We have recent- 
ly put in 18 frames with the No. 1 flange, and we find that 
we can get a higher speed. On these frames with the No. 
1, on which the front roll speed had formerly been 93 r.p.m. 
on 48s, this speed went up to 105 r.p.m.” This flange, he 
said, was an extra double burnished and was very excellent, 
giving about a 12 per cent increase in the front roll speed. 
This is on filling wind. 

Mr. Harris next brought up the question in regard to 
clutch and plain spindles, and Mr. McCall, of Union, said, 
“We have put in 40 frames with the clutch spindles, and 
we find them very satisfactory. We do not have the trouble 
experienced with the old style of the bobbins jumping up 
and we have increased the front roll speed about 16 turns. 
[I like them very much.” In reply to a question from Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. MeCall said their number of yarn was 2914s 
warp. He also said, replying to Mr. Harris’ question, that 
he had no trouble with the yarn tangling up in the clutch. 

“Regarding the clutch spindle,” said Mr. Stone, of Spar- 
tanburg, “we have 15,000 of this type of spindle on filling. 
I made a report at the Spartanburg meeting. As I stated 
at that meeting, I only wish that we had had them on all 
our filling spindles. They are very satisfactory and we 
hope to put them on all our spindles some time.” 

J. F. Long, of Douglasville, asked Mr. MeCall if he had 
any trouble with the yarn getting around the blades on the 
spindles and received a reply that Mr. McCall had not had 
any trouble in this respect so far. 

With a few other remarks the practical discussion was 
brought to a close, and the Association entered into its busi- 
ness session, and the meeting was declared open for nomina- 
tions for president for the coming year. Gordon A. John- 


(Continued on page 582.) 
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Computing the Price Paid for Weaving 


BY GEORGE L: WARFIELD. 


[In the preparation of Charts 1 and 2, two: separate 
the 
and 


drawings were made for the sake of clearness. In 
original chart the author, the 
amounts on Chart No. 2 were superimposed on Chart No. 
1, but the make such a chart -fit 
CorTTon’s pages would have made such a chart very difficult 
Also for the sake of clearness, the even yarn 


submitted by lines 


necessary reduction to 
to interpret. 
numbers are omitted from the charts, although their lo- 
cation is made evident by the slightly extended lines in 
the left margin. Reference letters were also added to 
Chart No. 1 in order to partly clear the chart of explan- 
atory phrases.—The Editors. | 

Section 116, Chapter 193, of the General Acts of 1919 
of the State of Massachusetts requires the posting, in 
places accessible to the operatives, of a detailed schedule of 
the method used in the: computation of prices paid for 
weaving. While, up to the present time, State officials 
have not insisted upon any compliance with this law, be- 
cause, as one of the State Inspectors expressed it, they 
know of no formula or any possible way of complying with 
it, still, a number of mill managers and superintendents 
It would be interesting and educa- 
would explain 


have made the effort. 


tional if some of these mill executives 


through the columns of Corron how they have gone about 


complying with this law. As I do not wish to appear to 
be asking for anything I am unwilling to give out, I am out- 
lining in this article the method we use in our mill. 

We have made our schedule up in the form of a graphic 
chart. (See Charts 1 and ‘2.) The chart has Sley Reed 
or Pick along the top with sizes of Warp Yarn or Filling 
down the side. The diagonal lines on the chart are true 
logarithmic curves or diagonals and are found by divid 
ing the yarn or filling number by the square of the sley reed 
or pick, one setting of a slide rule gives the loeation of any 
certain All yarn and sley 
reed falling on a certain diagonal will all weave with the 
same difficulties, consequently the same price should be 
paid for warps of all combinations of yarn and sley reed 
(sheds, widths, ete., being 


diagonal. combinations of 


falling on the same diagonal 
the same). 

The numbers at the ends of the diagonal lines are pro- 
portional, and were taken from the “Cloth Construction 
on pages 130 to 140 of the Draper Company’s 
hand book, 1907 edition. be used .in all 
ways the same as the cloth construction tables in Draper 


Tables,” 
The chart can 


Company’s 1907 hand book. 
The base price is figured from the New Bedford stand- 
ard weaving price, May 31, 1920; viz., $0.52 for a 47 yard 


Warp Yarn or Filling 
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Cuarr No. 1. 


Curve A—Reep Limit 6 THREADS PER DENT. 
Curve B—Reep Limit 5 THREADS PER DeENT. 
Curve C—Reep Limit 4 THREADS PER DENT. 


Curve D—Reep Limir 3 THREADS PER DENT. 
Curve E—Reep Limit 2 anp 3. THREADS PER DENT. 


Curve F—Reep Linwir 2 THREADS PER DENT. 
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Cuart No. 2. 


cut of print cloth 64 x 64, 27 inches wide, 30 inches wide in 
reed, loom speed 175 r.p.m., 28s warp and filling, and 
where the weaver runs an average of 14 looms. Price per 


pick equals $0.52 divided by 64, equals $0.0081115, price 
per pick 

What is the price per pick (base figure) for goods 38 

ches in the reed, made on an automatic loom that runs 

150 r. p.m.,‘and 58 vards to a eut, where the weaver runs 
14 looms? 

Use compound proportion, as follows: (The use of a 
slide rule will facilitate computations. ) 

( Yards) 17 58 

(R.P.M Loo) 175 OOS1115 =: N 

(Looms ru l4 : 14 


0.011677 ( Base ) 


lheretore \ 


the values given for the 


Individual readers ean change 
lactors in parentheses to suit the requirements of individ 
ual mulls. 

What is the price per pick paid for goods of the fo! 
lowlr ha specification s? 

A. Warp 15s; sley reed 73; filling.18s; picks 44; 3 


the reed; 58 yards to a eut; loon 


14 Draper 


shed; 38 inehes wide i: 


speed 150 r.p.m. and with a weaver running 


looms, automatic? - 


l. Start with 15s warp yarn, following dotted line 


where it intersects with the dotted line from 73 sley reed, 


“3 threads per 


following the dotted diagonal line to 
105 


18s filling, in 


then 
and we get per cent for warp. 
Table 1, find 1.7 


roods 38 


dent” 
2. Opposite per cent, 


stoppage due to filling for inches wide in the 


reed, 
3. Add the values obtained in paragraphs (1) and (2) 


105 per cent plus 1.7 per cent equals 106.7 per cent. 
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cent $0.011677 (base) 


$4. 106.7 

equals $0.01245 — price per pick. In some mills it has been 
found that the deduetion, “Stoppage due to filling,” is 

practically negligible for automatic looms. 

5. Forty-four picks at $0.01245 per pick equals $0.547 
eut. 

What is the price per pick for the foregoing goods 30 

inches wide in reed instead of 38 inches wide in the reed? 

the stand- 
for 

Sub- 


per multiplied by 


per 


6. If the goods woven are narrower than 


ard for that width of loom, then subtract 1 per cent 


each 4 inches in the reed that the goods are narrow. 


tract 2 per cent in this example. 


7. From paragraph (1), 105 per cent less -2 per cent 
equals 103 per cent. 


8. Opposite 18s filling, in Table 1, find 1.37 per cent, 


stoppage due to filling for goods 30 inches wide in the 
reed. 
9. Add the values obtained in paragraphs (7) and 


(8). 
cent, 
10. 104.37 per cent 
price per pick. 
11. Forty-four picks at $0.0122 per pick equals $0.5298 


1.37 per cent plus 103 per cent equals 104.37 pet 


< $0.01169 (base) equals $0.0122, 


per cut. 
What is the greatest number of picks that can easily 
be put into the foregoing goods? 

Start at 18s filling and follow heavy line to diagonal 
line marked “Piek 
straight line to the top of the chart, (see Chart 1) and we 


Limit for Filling,” then follow the 


vet 76 picks. Answer 76 picks, which is the greatest number 


f picks that can be beat up without any special prepara 


0 


tion. 


easy 


To ascertain if the reed decided upon will be 


weaving. The point of wmtersection, yarn and sley reed, 


line marked 


(In Chart 


must be below or to the left of the diagonal 


“Reed 


1 the “Reed Limit” 


Limit” for the desired threads per dent. 


curves are referred to by reference let 











ters with the values below the caption, Kd.). for the fore 
TABLE 1 
Per Cent Stoppage Due to Filling 
( Filling xk 30 
Width in Reed ) 
Width in Reed! 21’| 267| 30/7| 34/’7| 38/"| 427 46”"| 50” | 54” 
Size of Loom| 21” 24” 28//| 32/7| 36/7| 40/7 
| } | ! 
Percent. 

| 1 15.5 7.8 (20.0 (22.1 (24.5 |25.9 |27.7 

2 42/97.60/11.10/12.40/13.65/14.85/16.15 

; 5.76| 6.73! 7.70) 8.60) 9.50|10.50/11.30 

4 4.37| 5.15] 5.88] 6.71] 7.34] 8.04] 8.74 

5 3.55| 4.15] 4.76] 5.37] 5.95] 6.54! 7.22 

6 2.96) 3.48) 4.00) 4.51] 5.02!) 5.51] 6.02 
7 2.55| 3.00! 3.45) 3.89] 4.33| 4.77| 5.20] 5.62) 6.03 
8 2.27) 2.66) 3.03] 3.43] 3.80!) 4.18! 4.57! 4.95] 5.32 
9 1.99} 2.35] 2.70| 3.05] 3.39] 3.74| 4.08! 4.42| 4.77 
10 1.80; 2.12} 2.43] 2.75) 3.07| 3.37] 3.69] 4.00/) 4.31 
11 1.64) 1.93! 2.22] 2.51] 2.80] 3.08] 3.36] 3.65] 3.92 
12 1.51) 1.77] 2.04/ 2.30] 2.57] 2.83] 2.10) 3.35) 3.61 
13 1.39] 1.64) 1.89] 2.13/] 2.38] 2.62! 2.86] 3.10] 3.34 
te 14 1.29) 1.52! 1.75] 1.99] 2.21] 2.44] 2.63] 2.89] 3.11 
= 15 1.21} 1.43) 1.04] 1.86) 2.07] 2.28) 2.49/) 2.70/ 2.91 
-- 16 1.13] 1.34) 1.54) 1.74) 1.94) 2.14) 2.34! 2.54! 2.73 
= 17 1.07} 1.26] 1.45) 1.64] 1.83] 2.02|] 2.20] 2.39] 2.58 
18 1.01} 1.19' 1.87] 1.55] 1.738] 1.91] 2.08] 2.26! 2.44 
19 $9| 1.12] 1.30] 1.47/ 1.64) 1.81! 1.98) 2.14) 2.31 
20 91; 1.07] 1.23] 1.40] 1.56] 1.72] 1.87! 2.04) 2.22 
21 87| 1.02) 1.17) 1.33! 1.49) 1.64) 1.79] 1.95| 2.10 
22 83 96) 1.12) 1.27) 1.42!) 1.56) 1.71! 1.86) 2.00 
238 79 93; 1.07) 1.22' 1.36) 1.50] 1.64] 1.78) 1.92 
24 76 89! 1.03! 1.17!) 1.30! 1.44] 1.57] 1.71] 1.84 
25 73 86 99| 1.12] 1.25] 1.38] 1.51! 1.64] 1.77 
6 70 83 .95| 1.08] 1.20) 1.33] 1.45! 1.58] 1.70 
27 6R 80 92} 1.03] 1.16] 1.28] 1.40] 1.52] 1.64 
28 66 77 88/ 1.00) 1.12) 1.24! 1.35!) 1.46!) 1.58 
9 63 74 85 97} 1.08] 1.19] 1.30' 1.42) 1.53 
30 61 71 .83 94! 1.04] 1.15| 1.26! 1.38] 1.48 
31 59 .69 80 91/ 1.01! 1.12] 1.22! 1.33] 1.43 
32 57 .67| .78 88 97) 1.08) 1.18! 1.29) 1.38 
33 55 .65 75 85 94! 1.04) 1.14) 1.25] 1.33 
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going goods, the intersection point is below curve D, the 
“Reed Limit for 3 Threads per Dent,” and will be fairly 
zood weaving. , 

If the number of harnesses and the threads per dent 
are not the same, then add 1 per cent for each harness 
over the number of threads per dent desired. 

For an example, suppose the foregoing goods required 
12 harnesses instead of 3 harnesses with the same reed, then 
we would add 9 per cent to 106.7 per cent, obtained in the 
(3), and the price per pick would be 115.7 
per cent < $0.011677 (base) or $0.0135, price per pick, 
and the price per cut would be 44 X $0.0135 or $0.595 per 


cut instead of $0.547 per cut as in the previous example 


paragraph 


in paragraph (5). 

Different kinds of and difficult weaves will govern the 
number of looms that it is possible for a weaver to run; for 
example, if the weaving was of such a nature that it was 
not possible for a weaver to run more than two looms, then 
we would multiply the figures obtained by 14 and divide 
by 2. : 

It often happens that automatic and plain looms are 
operated in the same mill, in which ease it is necessary that 
the weaver makes the same money on both kinds of looms 
and on the same grade of goods in order to keep peace 
among the weavers. 
that a 


looms with 


that an- 


automatie 


14 


per cent. 


Assume weaver runs 


an average production of 75 Assume 
other weaver runs six plain looms with an average produe- 
tion of 85 per cent then by proportion 


_ a oe! a Seek 
85 : 75 


In other words, you will have to pay the plain loom weav- 


er 2.05 times as much per cut as is paid to the automatic 
loom weaver on the same grade of goods in order to make 
their wages about equal. The base price per pick should be 
raised accordingly. 

This proportion between automatic and plain looms is 
for 18s filling, but when heavier fillings are 
The following 


about right 
used the production becomes more equal. 
table was compiled from data secured from several mills. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Number 


of looms run, plain 


automatie 
Assume that the price paid per cut on plain looms is 
$1.00, then 16s to 20s Fillings, Auto’e looms $0.50 per cut. 
14s to - ellie 
12s to ae 
10s to AD5 


Ss to 43 
AO 


15s 
13s 
lls 


to 


mw § 25 ‘ wd 


Os 
4s 
The of this variable advantage of the automatic 
loom is due to the fact that the heavier the filling the less 


cause 


number of yards on a bobbin, requiring more frequent fill- 
ing of the shuttle which can be accomplished quicker with 
automatic looms than with plain looms. 

It is especially essential to make the proposition as sim- 
ple as possible for the weaver. To aid in this we post a 
blue print of the “Price per Pick Chart,” an explanation 
how to use it, a Table of Constants (see Table 2) or per- 
centages figured from the “Price per Pick Chart” for such 
constructions as are used, and Table 3, with the price per 


We 


pick all figured for such constructions as are used. 


TABLE 2 
Constants—Multiply by 
Price per Pick—5 Shed 
Bs 1° 13 


Base 


(Cents) 


14 





10s 16- 





38 


114.75 
114.75.114.75 
4 Shed 


Reed 


110.75 
110.75 
110.75 
110.75 
110.90 


Width 


110.75 


z 


Inch. 


110 
110 


111.1 


$.0116 
I0-. *#o& 
Dents per 


Base 


106.75 


106.7 
107.: 
75' 15s 
106.7 


106 


108.75 


» Shed—2 & 3 Dent 


Threads 


per 


3 Shed—6 Threads per Dent 
106.6 
2 Shea 4 “Threads 
108.75 | 
TL, | OE ok nde 
TABLE ? 


Price per Pick \utomat ic 





11 13 


5 Shed (cents) 


Ss TOs 





38 


Reed 


Width in 


4 
x 


- 


Dents per Ine! 


x 


$.0116 


~_ 


n~) 


24s Base 
s: 


to 


270 


5 Shed—2 & 3 T Dent 


reads per 

Threads Dent 
242 

> Shed 4 Threads per Der 


1.270 


Shed—6 per 


Filling 





of it for the difterent 


stvles that are made. 


also post a list prices paid per ¢ 


the eut but by the 


pul pick counters on the looms to 


The 


mills do not pay by pay 


1,000 picks and they 


Some 


“Price per 


keep an aceurate account of the picks. 
Pick Chart” is also a good medium for comparison in such 


the As a 


pro 


cases, and ean be taken care of in base price. 


comparison with New Bedford’s standard price, the 


portion is as follows: 
the 


Referrin® back to example (A): What would be 


price per 1,000 picks for these same goods? 
(Yards 47 x 36 1,000 
(R.P.M.) 150 175 
(Looms run) 14 l4 

Therefore X 005593, (base) price per 1,000 picks. 

Take the result 106.7 

005593 .00596, price per 1,000 picks. 

< 44 picks 1,000 


In.) 


0081115 X 


from paragraph (3), per cent 


1.872. 


58 yards < 36 inehes 
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47 per cut, or the same result as was 





91.872 00596 
secured in paragraph (5). 
Chart 


the 


here on 
used to find 
of eloth 


are convenient for choosing different constructions for the 


The diagonal lines on the chart (shown 


No. 2) 


weight 


are weight constants and can be 


(yds. per lb.) for any construction and 


same weight (yds. per lb.). 

The rule for figuring the yards per pound is thus ex- 
pressed : 

Take 840 (yds. in a hank) and subtract 94% per cent, 
an average contraction of warp and filling, gives 760. 760 
divided by [(sley divided by warp yarn) plus (picks di- 
vided by filling) ] divided by the finished width of the goods 
expressed in inches yards per pound. Example: 

What is the weight (yds. per lb.) from the loom for 75 


sley, 15 warp, 44 picks, 18 filling goods, finished 36 inches 


wide? 
7) (Sley) LS (Warp) 5 ] Figures represented by 
diagonal lines on Chart 
44 ( Pick) 18 ( Filling) 2.45 | No. 2. 
5 plus 2.45 7.45 
760 7.45 102 
102 36 2.83 
Answer 2.83 yd. per lb. 


What is the average counts for the foregoing construe- 


tion? 


Rule: (Sley plus pick) multiplied by width of finished 
goods in inches, multiplied by the yards per pound, divided 


by (840 915%) or 760 equals average counts. 


75 (Sley) plus 44 (Picks) 119 
119 times 36 (Width) 4284 

4284 times 2.83 (yds. per lb.) 12,123.72 
12,123.72 760 15.95 


Answer 15.95, average counts. 


Another rule for figuring average counts is as follows: 
(Sley plus Pick) divided by [(Sley divided by Warp 
Yarn) plus (Pick divided by Filling)] equals average 
counts, 
75 (Sley) plus 44 (Pick) 119 


15 (Warp Yarn) = 5 Figures represent- 


75 (Sley) 
ed bydiagonal 


44 (Pick) 1S ( Filling) 2.45 on Chart No. 2. 
5 plus 2.45 — 7.45 
119 7.45 15.95 


Answer 15.95 average counts. 


Southern Textile Association. 
(Continued from page 578.) 


stone, of Winnsboro, S. C., was elected to this position by 
a unanimous vote. 

The complete list of officers for the next year, as elected, 
follows: 
President, Gordon A. Johnstone, Winnsboro, 8S. C. 
Vice-President, John W. Clark, West Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, A. B. Carter, Greenville, S. C. 
Treasurer, Marshal] Dilling, Gastonia, N. é: 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, Jas. A. 


Jr., Inman, S. C. 


Is as 


Chap- 


man, 

The following men were elected to membership on the 
Board of Governors for three-year terms: George M. Mur- 
phy, West Point, Ga.; H. K. Hallett, Camden, S. C.; J. F. 
Long, Douglasville, Ga., and P. J. Clark, Anderson, S. C. 


The following two men were elected for two-year member- 
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ships on the Board of Governors: L. H. Beek, Griffin, Ga., 
and J. D. MaeAuley, Piedmont, Ala. 

The report of the resolutions committee was read by 
Frank E. unanimously 
adopted. 

On behalf of the Association, W. M. Sherard presented 
to H. H. Boyd, the’ retiring president, the past-president’s 
badge as an emblem of the respect and appreciation of the 
Association for his services during his term as president. 


Heymer, chairman, and was 


It was voted that the next meeting of the Association, 
which will be the regular semi-annual meeting, will be held 


in Charlotte, N. C., 
Exposition which is to be held in that eity next 


in conjunction with the “Made-in-Caro 


linas” 
September. 
Entertainment of Ladies. 

It is true that the entertainment of the visiting ladies 
at the convention has received no previous mention in this 
story, but it is now a pleasure to record this feature. At 
11 o’elock, while their husbands were upstairs discussing 
pressing problems of the mill, the ladies from out-of-town 
left the Piedmont Hotel accompanied by a number of At- 
lanta ladies, in automobiles furnished by members of the 
entertainment committee, and went for a ride in and around 
the city. The tour terminated at the East Lake Country 
Club, where a delightful luncheon was served to thirty- 
three ladies, and during this luncheon splendid voeal selec- 
tions were rendered by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hoke, two dis- 
tinguished Atlanta musicians. Returning to the city after 
the luncheon, the party stopped at a florist’s shop, where 
each lady was presented with a corsage of flowers, which 
eame as a delightful surprise to all. The majority of the 
ladies. were then taken to Georgia Tech, where they joined 
their husbands and witnessed the Tech-Washington and Lee 
ball game at Grant Field. The ladies were also guests at the 
dinner on the Ansley roof garden Friday evening and at 
the Howard Theatre party which followed the dinner. 

On Saturday afternoon those ladies still in the city were 
presented with boxes of candy by members of the entertain- 
ment committee, this concluding a very delightful entertain- 
ment scheme for them while they were visiting Atlanta. 
As one yisiting lady expressed it, “Oh, we’ve had the most 
wonderful time ever.” And in that she evidently voiced the 
sentiment of every one of them. 

Convention Notes. 

The absence of Jack Iler was very noticeable at the 
Atlanta meeting. This is the first time Mr. Iler has missed 
a meeting of the Association since its organization, and 
would probably have been present this time, but it is under- 
stood he was confined to his Greenville home by illness. 
His many friends wish for him a speedy and complete re- 
covery. 

Another whose absence at this meeting was regretted 
was Miss Minnie G. Cranford, assistant secretary of the 
Association, who has reported practically every meeting of 
the organization up to the present. Miss Cranford was 
unable to leave Charlotte as she was expecting the body of 
her brother to arrive from overseas at any moment. 

Retiring President Boyd and Mrs. Boyd were among 
those who remained in Atlanta over Sunday, and they made 
a trip to Stone Mountain, just ovtside of Atlanta, which 
is the. largest solid rock in the world. They returned to 
Charlotte on Sunday evening. 
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National Association Meeting at Boston 


. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held 
their annual spring meeting—the 110th convention—at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, April 20, 21 and 22, The meeting 
was marked by a large and representative attendance, an 
interesting program and attractive entertainment functions. 

The First Session 

was held on Wednesday evening, with an unusually large 
attendance, in which were included a number of ladies, in 
the ball room of the Copley Plaza. Secretary Rufus R. 
Wilson was first presented by President Russell B. Lowe, 
who presided at the business meeting, and the report of the 
secretary was heard. This was followed by the report of 
the treasurer, W. Irving Bullard, and this report showed 
that though the shrinkage in business conditions had affect- 
ed the receipts of the association, notwithstanding it is in 
a very good financial condition. 

Then followed the reports of the several permanent 
committees of the association, which were read by Secretary 
Wilsen and approved by the association. 

The next feature was the annual address of President 
Lowe, who spoke in an optimistie vein concerning the out- 


look in the textile field. His address follows: 


“The last year, 1920, was one of the most spectacular 
in the history of the cotton industry, and its lessons should 


be an important contribution for years to come. It proved 
that what in the minds of many seemed impossible could 
happen and did happen. 

“1920 started with enormous demands, every machine 
was employed and prices advanced to unheard-of figures. 
The universal feeling was that there was not going to be 
enough goods produced. 

“In April the overall crusade started as a_ protest 
against prices. At our spring meeting a note of warning 
was struck against the strained financial condition and the 
ability to get the prices asked. Soon after this, the so- 
called ‘consumers strike’ began and the retailers could move 
goods only at concessions. This caused a great cancellation 
and shut-down which began as early as July, and has con- 
tinued up to the present. The lessons taught as to artificial 
prices, inventories, value of contracts and the suddenness 
with which the consumer ean act will never be forgotten by 
the present cotton mill executive. 

“The problems of a year ago are still before us, in almost 
as bad a condition as then. They are as follows: e 

“Cotton supply, which is over-abundant, and has caused 
the planter much hardship to mark down and carry, but the 
under-lying condition of which is not good. The world 
is billions of pounds of cotton products short since 1914, 
and to fill this vaeaney will call for more and more cotton, 
but the planter plans for less, which is natural. Indications 
point to a planting of fifty to seventy-five per cent, but on 
any such program we are facing a serious future shortage. 

“Transportation, the condition of which is no better than 
last. year. The ability of the railroads to render service 
is better, but their financial condition is bad, costs are 
more than income, and lack of business, plus their previous 
diffeult condition under the Government, has made the 
position serious. Many base our ability to reeover on the 


railroads. Their purchasing power is necessary for busi- 


ness revival, but they must make satisfactory wage adjust- 
ments before they can buy or induce money to be invested. 

“Our New England situation is bad and something dras- 
tic must be done: The development of coastwise trade is of 
first importance. Then, believing that Boston should be a 
terminal of trunk lines, I personally feel that the Boston 
and Maine Railroad should be taken by the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the Fitehburg Division by the Delaware and Hudson, 
the New Haven by the Pennsylvania, and the Central New 
England, with the Willimantic-Boston Line, by the Erie. 
This would make Boston a terminal for the Canadian Pa- 


PRESIDENT Russet B. Lowe. 
cifie, New York Central, Erie and Pennsylvania, and would 
allow coal feeders like the Delaware and Hudson to supply 
our needs. 

“Labor in the cotton industry has taken the situation 
with rare judgment. During the fall it was found that 
goods were not acceptable to the buyers at existing prices, 
reductions were made, based on fallen cotton prices, and 
no profits. These prices were not acceptable, so new prices 
were made, cutting into the surplus of the companies, In 
this, labor was asked to bear a 22% per cent reduction, 
and it accepted without protest, being a leading example to 
all other industries. As a result, in most lines orders were 
received and activities started in January, 1921. 

“1920 and 1921 have shown to the public the selfish ex- 
tremes to which organized labor will go. We had the swing 
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of the pendulum a few years ago, which proved the selfish- 


ness of capital and resulted in the anti-trust laws, rhe 


present condition of the railroads and building trades, with 


the impossible labor organization rules, has aroused public 


sentiment everywhere, because the publie realizes that it 


stands all the burden. A demand by the public and employ- 


ers tor the shop has heen the result in all parts of 


the 


open 


open shop is the only form of employ- 


eountrv. The 


ment which provides American constitutional freedom to 


the publie, to labor and to the employer. 
feel anything but optimistic 


future of our industry, because of the great short- 


“In conelusion, I cannot 
tor the 
age of products in Central Europe and Asia and the less- 
We hear a lot about 


stand its 


ened product due to forty-eight hours. 


the Golden Rule in business. Our business will 


application as much as any industry. A few years ago we 
were delivering goods to the consumer and receiving the 
least along the whole line of any industry. The thanks we 
received were articles which pictured the awful conditions 
of the southern farmer, and the bad condition of textile 
All textile labor, both farm and mill, were classed 


The only happy group in this chain 


labor. 
as the poorest paid. 
seemed to be the buyer who could advertise sales at a few 


cents a vard. The key to this situation 1s a proper price 


tor goods. which will allow more to go to the farmer and 


mill Let us work to keep this industry free from 


position 


labor. 


which will bring on such eriticism. as we were 


ustly guilty of in the past. Let this industry be the leader 


n the application of the Golden Rule, and live-and-let-live 
policy which will eure most of our industrial problems, and 
will ultimately be the platform on which future American 


ndustry will survive.’ 


The address oft President Lowe elosed the business ses- 


sion and was followed by the presentation of a 


proper 
sketch entitled, “A Cotter’s Saturday Night,” based 
the Seottish Mus- 


who rendered a 


one-act 


on Robert Burns’ poem of that >, by 


ical Comedy Co., composed of a sextette, 


number of old Seotech songs. This Coneluded the first ses- 
sion which was aceorded generally as. one of the most de- 
convention. 

The Second Session 


morning, 


ful oeeasions of the 


sub- 
Em- 


A. Perkins, agent, Har- 


t 9: Thursday The 


convened at (0) o'clock on 


jeet for discussion at this session was “Problems of 


ployment and Housing,” with Jobln 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., as 
William R. Basset, of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., New 
Mr. Basset treated upon 


chairman of the meeting. 


York City, was the first speaker. 
the relation between emplover and employee, and pointed 


out that in order to be among the fit in the survival from 


depression, an industrial organization must establish a 
spirit of cooperation with their emplovees, and adopt the 
right kind of an attitude toward the workers. The speaker 
cited several instances in which disagreements, strikes and 
similar difficulties were averted by the efficient co-function- 
of the two faetors—eapital and labor. 


The next speaker WAS Robert L. Wilson, of the West- 


whose subject 
The 
from ‘the viewpoint of an 
that 
i plant, though a desirable feature, could 


Manufacturing Co., 
Management)” 


rhouse Electric and 


was “Employee Representation in 


speaker dealt with the subject 


experienved mill manager, and declared employee 


representation i 


not be considerec as a eure for all ills; but that the worker 


ad a right to have a voice in regard to working conditions, 
s, environment, ete. He further stated that shop com- 
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mittees could accomplish things in a manner impossible to 
a trade union, though such committees could not prevent 
industrial disputes. The employees should be consulted in 
regard to any major changes in an organization and work- 
ers should be treated as a part of the organization, he de- 
elared. The speaker continued by saying that the working- 
man, looking at a thing from a different angle, can often 
see a solution just as clearly as can his employer, and indi- 
cated that it is often difficult to get the mill committee to 
assume much responsibility, inasmuch as they are constantly 
under criticism from the other workers—their associates. 

“Tndustrial Housing; A Burden on the Textile Indus- 
try,” was next discussed by Leslie H. Allen, of Fred T. 
Ley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Allen’s remarks, the meeting 
was turned into a general discussion, which was opened by 
George M. Dunlop, of John Dunlop’s Sons, New York. 

Mr. Dunlop opened his remarks by stating that he 
broaght no plan or panacea to. recommend to the meeting 
for the problems of employment and housing. He declared 
that they have not reduced wages at the plants of his com- 


Mr. 


Dunlop stated that every mill should instill into the minds 


pany and that all their mills are running full time. 


of its employees the idea of “quality,” to make the goods 
stand out “above its competitors,” and to develop in the 
workers a pride in their output. “I believe the ideal con- 
dition is for a manufacturer to know each of his workmen 
by their first name; to know something about the condi- 
tions of their life and to maintain a humanly sineere friend- 
ship with them,” said Mr. Dunlop. “Insineerity pays small 
dividends at any time and with the men who work with 
and for you it is stupid—the certain forerunner of 
troubles.” 

Taking up the subject of industrial housing, the speaker 
declared that the best plan, if any is undertaken, is for 
a mill to introduce a scheme of housing which would not 
show one penny profit to the mill. He pointed out that the 
working man who buys a house on which periodical pay- 
ments are due necessarily feels that he is at the mercy of 
the company. Viewed from this angle, he said, it would 
seem that the manufacturer who builds houses for his help 
and sells them on a long term mortgage may be sowing 
seeds of discontent. 

Mr. Dunlop gave it as his opinion that if houses are 
built by the company for the workers, the proper time is 
when things look darkest and prices are low. Houses built 
for help’on a low market, he declared, will show a reason- 
able profit in normal times and make a fairly satisfied work- 
er, while houses bought by workers during boom times be- 
come a non-liquid asset which in normal times will show a 
great loss and thus create a very dissatisfied employee. 

In conclusion, the speaker expressed it as his opinion 
that absentee ownership and absentee management is one of 
the most serious menaces in the present industrial situa- 
tion. Industry is not something to theorize about: not 
something with which to speculate; not merely something 
from which to draw a revenué. It is a condition of service 
in which a man constantly studies, watches and devises, to 
get better and better results from a given expenditure of 
energy expressed in labor and capital. 

When Mr. Dunlop had coneluded, Capt. William P. 
White, of Lowell, Mass., addressed the meeting, stating 
that textile corporations, as such, should not engage i; 


housing operations, but that an independent organization. 
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separate and apart from the manufacturing business, should of a conditioning room is complheated and difficult: and 


Le formed for this purpose. there are comparatively few plants in the country where 


The Third Session temperature and humidity can be exactly controlled. The 
vhich was the technical meeting of the convention, was-leld third method of correction for moisture is apparently the 
on Thursday afternoon, with a good attendance. This final solution of the question, since it enables the manu- 
session was in the form of a group discussion, under the facturer to make his tests speedily and without complieat- 
auspices of the research committee of the Association. As ed processes. However, corrections sueli as the latter must 


the first speaker, F. W. Reynolds, chairman of the research be based on accurate determinations made in textile lab 


committee, introduced Benjamin T. Brooks, of the Mathie- oratories.” 
son Alkali Works, New York City, who devoted the larger Professor Haven then showed numerous lantern slides 
Mass 


portion of his address to the importance of the organiza- and deseribed the methods used in testing at the 


tion of research work for a body such as the National Asso-  achusetts Institute of Technology on different fabrics. He 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. explained the different capacities of different fabries for 
Alfred E. Jury, of the United\States Rubber Company, regaining moisture and showed that different weights and 


was the next speaker, and he discussed standard specifica- constructions do not all gain in strength in the same pro 


tions for and methods of testing cotton fabries, outlining portion due to added moisture, the gain being greatest in 
the remarkable improvement in the manufacture of fabries the heavier fabrics, and explained the rate of increase in 
for automobile tires during the last deeade. He attributed tensile strength with relation of the weight of the fabric. 

The final address of the session was presented by Ever- 
H. Hinckley, of Borne, Serysmer & Co., New York 


on the subject “Necessity of Research in Sizing of 


this improvement largely to the technical information ob- 

tained by tests of fibers, yarns and fabrics: He also de-_ ett 
seribed different methods of testing, ete. City, 
Haven, of the Cotton Warps.” This address appears upon another page. 
Following Mr. Hinekley’s address the meeting went into 
the subjects brought up in the 


The next speaker was Prof. George B. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
who has in recent years done some very valuable work in’ a general discussion of 
textile testing. Prof. Haven’s subject was several papers, 

The Effects of Moisture on the Tensile Strength The Fourth Session 


of Mechanical Fibers. fvas opened by President Lowe at 9:30 o’clock on Friday 


His address follows in part: morning. He introduced Frank W. Reynolds, chairman of 
“With the remarkable advance in mechanical fabrics the medal committee, who made the annual presentation 


which has oceurred during the last few years, there has of 
tion during the year to the devolpement of the cotton in 


the association medal for the most distinetive contribu- 


arisen a necessity for, accurate test methods and specifica- 
tions. Hence in various parts of the country textile lab- dustry. This year’s medal was awarded to Professor Mel- 


oratories have sprung up where those various fabrie pro- vin T. Copeland, of the Harvard University School of 


ductions whieh are used for mechanical purposes meet the Business Administration, as “international statistician and 


same exacting tests and analyses that other structural ma writer on textile subjects.” 


terials are subjected to. While it has long been believed Charles T. Plunkett, Adams, Mass., chairman of the 
that textiles could never be reduced to an accuracy of fourth session, opened the group discussion at 10 o’clock, 


strength and composition comparable with other structural and presented the first speaker, David R. Coker, of Harts- 


materials, the contrary has been proven within the last ville, S. C. The subject for discussion was “Production 


few years. Many fabrics are now bought strictly upon and Sales Problems.” Mr. Coker spoke on the needed co 
struetural bases. It is, therefore, all the more necessary operation between grower and spinner, and suggested the 
that tests upon such materials should be carried out with formation of a bureau of spinners to study conditions in 


precision and aceuracy, , connection with present day cotton production and market 


“One of the utmost disturbing elements in the testing ing. He also gave an outline of the conditions existing 


of textiles is the presence of moisture. Almost all textile among southern cotton planters, pointing out the situation 


fibers, especially those of vegetable origin, are highly hydro- in which low price cotton places the southern grower. 


scopic, attracting to themselves considerable amounts of S. H. Ditchett, editor-in-chief of the Dry Goods Keon 


The presence of tifis mois- omist, New York City, was the next speaker, discussing 


moisture from the atmosphere. 
the subject of “The Standardization of Textile Products,” 


ture, the regain, as it is termed, exerts a considerable effect 
upon the tensile strength of the production. Many fabrics and giving those present the resalt of his experience in 
increase from 50 to 75 per cent in strength by the mere interviewing jobbers and retailers in various sections of 
presence of natural moisture. It is therefore entirely evi- the country. This address was followed by a general dis 
dent that in order to test textiles thoroughly and in such _ cussion. Following Mr. Ditchett, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, head 


a manner as to furnish a basis for comparison, the effect of of the Council of Management and Education, Philadelphia, 


moisture must be taken into consideration. made a plea for a closer cooperation between manufacturers 
“Three methods of testing have been widely used. First, and colleges. 

testing ‘bone dry’ or directly from the oven; second, testing The Fifth Session 

in a room where a definite condition of moisture and tem- was held on Friday afternoon, and President Lowe acted 

perature is artificially maintained; third, testing under the as chairman. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of econ 


prevailing atmospheric conditions and later entering a cor- omies at Harvard University, the first speaker of the meet- 


rection in the strength of the textile with reference to the ing, spoke upon the subject of immigration restriction and 


amount of moisture in it. The difficulties of the first meth- employer-employee relations, advancing some revolutionary 
od are evident inasmuch as a bone dry condition is wholly and impractical suggestions in regard to wages of workers, 


artificial and is very difficult to maintain. The regulation advocating, among other things, a minimum wage of five 
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dollars a day for operatives, declaring that at least this as 
a minimum is necessary to comfortably and decently sup- 
port a family, and conveying the impression that it was 
his opinion that unless the textile industry would pay such 
a minimum, then the country would be better off without it. 

Other addresses at this session were “The Interdepend- 
ence of the Textile and Dye Making Industries,” by C. H. 
Clark, of Boston; and on “The World Cotton Conference,” 
by E. Kent Swift, treasurer, Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., 
tance of that conference and made a plea for a good repre- 


who urged upon those present the impor- 


sentation from America. 

The final business session convened immediately follow- 
ing Mr. Swift’s paper, and the report of the nominating 
committee, W. Frank Shove, chairman, was read by See- 
Wilson. This 


for re-election: 


presented the following list 
of officers Russell B. 
Fitehburg, Mass.; vice-presidents, James Thomson, New 
directors for 


retary report 


President, Lowe, 
Bedford, and Robert Amory, Boston, Mass. ; 
two years, J. Arthur Atwood, Providence, R. I.; 
Bb. Chase, Fall River, Mass.; Grosvenor Ely, Norwich, Conn. ; 
and William L. Lyall, Passaic, N. J. 
one ballot for the entire list. 


Charles 


On motion, the seere- 

was instructed to east 
Following the election of officers came the report of 
Lawrence, chairman, 


tary 


the resolutions committee, John §., 
which was read by Seeretary Wilson and unanimously 


adopted by the association. Among the resolutions passed 
were the following: 

Resolved, That the National Association of Cotton Manufacturersg 
in convention assem led, favors a tariff in foreign importations which, 
while assuring needed revenue to the Government, will adequately 
protect American labor and industries without creating or fostering 
monopolies. Be it further 

Resolved, That we favor for a limited period of years, such 
special measure of protection as will enable the recentliy created 
American dyes industry, while rendering fair and satisfactory service 
to domestic consumers, to compete on equal terms with the dye mak- 
ers of other countries, the same to be coincident with a simplifica 
tion of the administration of the drawback provisions of our tariff 
laws to the end that American industries shall not be needlessly 
handicapped in world trade. 

It is the manifest desire of the Federal Administration at Wash 
ington, and particularly of the Secretary of Commerce, that United 
States business shall be so organized as to fairly and effectively 
present its problems and needs to the Government. During the 
World War the Government was compelled to dictate to industry. 
During the period of reconstruction, industry can probably material- 
ly guide and assist the Government in the assembling of helpful 
information, and in the direction of its activities. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
in convention assembled, pledge themselves so to organize as to 
offer to the Secretary of Commerce their sincere and constructive 
assistance 


Resolved, That the National 


heartily approves the aims and purposes of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation now in process of formation, and that it 
urges its members to give to the organizers of that undertaking their 
practical support. 

It is reported that the War Finance Corporation is contemplating 
the Financing of cotton to Europe. Payment for the cotton so 
exported is to be made either in cash within six months after the 
delivery of the cotton at any port in Europe, or by shipping te 
this country the finished products of the cotton to be here sold. The 
plan further contemplates that the finished product may remain on 
sale in the United States sixty days if necessary at such price as 
the European country may determine, but at the end of ninety days 
all of the goods remaining on hand must be sold for cash, at auction 
without reserve to the highest bidder. Such sale of finished products 
of cotton in this market can but be injurious to the textile industry 
both here and abroad, owing to the fact that much of the product 
which is made in foreign factories is not adapted to the American 
market, ner, under conditions as suggested, is it likely to be economi- 
eally manufactured, and consequently will have to be unduly sacri- 
ficed. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
appreciating the fact that an increase of cotton exports not only 
strengthens our own industrial position, but also materially assists 
the finances of the countries of Europe, hereby approves the granting 
of generous credits for the exportation of our raw materials and 
finished products. Be it further 

Resolved, That we do not approve of the proposed plan of pay- 
ment of cotton exported by the importation of the finished product 
thereby making this country the dumping ground as such unusual 
competition would be distinctly injurious and unfair not only to 
American labor, but also to our textile industry which is now operat- 
ing at a loss, and at not over sixty per cent. of its capacity or, in a 
final analysis, an injury to the cotton producer who requires a perma- 
ment and expanding market abroad, and be it further 

Resolved, That any loans made by the War Finance Corporation 
on cotton should be made with the approval of, but without foreign 
government guarantee, and as far as practicable such cotton should 
be destined to specific responsible foreign spinners, who should be 
made directly responsible for the proper spinning and sale of the 
products of such cotton. 
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The financial condition of the Northeastern railroads is serious 
in the extreme, due partly to the burdened condition in which the 
properties were returned to private operation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, partly to the so-called National Working Agreements, partly 
to improper divisions of rates and partly to general business de- 
pression. The future life of industry in this section demands a 
downward revision of transportation costs rather than an increase in 
freight rate schedules, which would not only fail to return the need 
ed revenue, vrimarily owing to the divertin~ of greater quantities of 
traffic to motor transportation and would gradually stifle our industrial 
existence. The real solution of the regional problem -~pears to be 
solely in the solution of the entire railroad situation of the country. 
We believe present railroad managements are, in most instances, 
striving to competently and efficiently operate their properties, but 
due to impaired credit are unable to secure the financial aid needed 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a further extension of Federal guaranty is in our 
opinion unwise; that the Interstate Commerce Commission should so 
arrange divisions of through rates as to compensate each carrier 
pro-rata to the service performed; that the action of the Railroad 
Labor Board in Abrogating the National Agreements is sound and 
wise; that each railroad should so arrange its acts and operations, 
rates and labor control as to assure adequate service to industry in 
its section. Be it also 

Resolved, That Senator Cummings, Chairman of the Senate Com 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and Congressman Winslow, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, Be requested to 
give early and full consideration to this resolution and that a copy be 
mailed to Senators and Representatives of all States having mill 
members of the National Association within their borders. 

Whereas, The railroads in the so-called Eastern District feel the 
need of revenue so keenly that long established bases of schedules 
are possible of rupture, and 

Whereas, It is proposed to withdraw so-called commodity rates 
on cotton piece goods and on cotton except proportional rates; to 
establish a ten class scale of rates advancing rates on textiles; an 
upward readjustment of the six class rate schedules and a very 
evident strong movement toward a mileage scale of rates, an 

Whereas, A mileage scale of rates will either stifle the textile in 
dustry in the Northern and Eastern States or force it to locations 
nearer raw material or finished goods markets, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rates and Transportation be 
given the unanimous support of this Association, in convention as- 
sembled, in its endeavors to solve the problems of the textile in 
dustry in the so-called Eastern District. 


The banquet of the convention was held on Friday even- 
ing in the grand ball room of the Copley Plaza, and for 
the first time in the history of the association there were 
ladies—quite a number of them—present at this function. 
Musie was furnished by the Copley Plaza orchestra, and 
singing was enjoyed under the leadership of Albert E. 
Brown, who was assisted by Charles H. Ely and Stephen 
C. Lowe, alias John Philip Sousa. President Russell B. 
Lowe acted as toastmaster. 


The first speaker of the occasion was James S. Alex- 
ander, president of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, who took as his subject, “The Basis of Better Times,” 
declaring that the rebirth of normal business awaits a new 
Correetion of the busi- 


attitude of man toward his job. 
ness and social confusion of the tinie must be sought, he 
urged, not only in technical banking and business adjust- 
ments, but more particularly in the human element, which 
has set free great forces that must be brought under con- 
trol before business ean again be on a sound basis. 

Mr. Alexander gave a general review of business and 
economic conditions, and expressed it as his opinion that 
it will be only a matter of time and hard, earnest work to 
readjust business conditions, the worst of it being now over. 

Declaring that it is a question of the personal attitude 
of man toward his job which will change conditions, the 
speaker said that too many people today hope and expect 
something will be done for them, while their interests 
would best be served by their doing a full day’s work for 
their pay. There is an effort on the part of workers to re- 
tain the advantages won during the abnormal war period of 
shorter hours, higher pay and easy work, said Mr. Alex- 
ander, regardless of the present lack of an economic basis 
for the continuance of such conditions. He declared that 
the fundamental principle of enlightened labor leadership 
today should be to inculeate a return to the doctrine of 
an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. Inflated 
wages and the non-competitive conditions of the war and 
the later bodm period produced inefficiency and irrespon- 


sibility, he said. 
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“It is essential to the welfare of labor itself to banish 
this attitude,” continued the speaker, “not because individ- 
ual efficiency and a full.return of value received in the pay 
envelope means bigger profits for the employer, but be- 
cause they mean better times for the workers themselves. 
Workers cannot, in the long run, consume more than they 
If wages are too high in relation to the exchange 
Further, em- 


produce. 
value of the product, wages must come down. 
ployers must not seek to drive wages below their true 
value. There is this reciprocal personal responsibility in- 
volved in the relation of workers and employers—on the one 
hand to render efficient service for every dollar demanded, 
on the other to render over to labor every dollar earned.” 

Referring to the cancellation evil, Mr. Alexander said 
that in years past there have grown up customs that made 
easy a large percentage of the cancellations that character- 
ized the business reaction. The responsibility for this does 
not rest entirely with the buyer, declared the speaker, for 
usage in many lines of business contemplated that a con- 
tract of purchase was not binding if it became inexpedient 
to keep it. As a remedy, Mr. Alexander urged that the 
structures of business will be materially strengthened if it 
becomes the opposite tradition of trade that contracts are 
made to stand by. Business is seriously retarded today by 
the unwillingness of manufacturers to accept orders for 
distant deliveries through fear of cancellations should a 
further drop in prices come, Mr. Alexander declared, and 
this beeause of the heretofore accepted standards of com- 
mercial conduct which permit cancellation at will. The 
temper of business? and the accepted methods of conducting 
it, should be such that we shall never again witness such 
a wholesale repudiation of business obligations, said Mr. 
Alexander. 

Continuing with emphasis upon the human aspects of 
business and the maintenance of personal factors of 
strength as the most practical pathway out of the business 
and social confusion of the times, the speaker declared 
there must be a stiffer moral fiber in business, a correction 
ef elements of weakness in the conduct of business and a 
getting away from the lax methods and extravagance and 
carelessness brought on by war and post-war conditions, 
that there must be a building up of a higher consciousness 
ef personal responsibilities. He also stated that through 
an elementary personal weakness, nations are rendering 
financial stability impossible by continuing efforts to main- 
tain the military advantages won in the war, or to evade the 
just penalties thereof. The prime test of the future, he 
said, for men as citizens and for nations as members of 
world society, will be the ability to conduct the affairs 6f 
life on the highest standards of personal and social re- 
sponsibility. 

“A return of social stability rests upon recognition by 
both nations and individuals that reconstruction can come 
only by hard work,” said Mr. Alexander in conclusion, “that 
business can endure only on the basis of a sincere discharge 
of obligations, whether they be in the form of executive 
duties or in the form of a day’s labor and that a high sense 
of personal responsibility must prevail in all the relations 
of life. 

“The most frequently asked question of the day is when 
we may expect a return of normal business. Forecasts 
based only on technical business considerations are worth 
little. The rebirth of normal business awaits a new attitude 


of man toward his job.” 
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Dr. Charles T. Baylis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., traveler, 
author and lecturer, was the final speaker of the evening, 
following Mr. Alexander. Dr. Baylis:spoke on the subject 
of “Americanism Versus Radicalism,” and made an appeal 
to those present to awaken to the danger of socialism, an- 
archism and other forms of radicalism in America. He 
declared that if a man is not ready to be loyal to the Amer- 
ican flag, then he has no right to live under its protection, 
and urged the awakening of the moral, patriotic and spirit- 
ual passions to save the country from the teachings of bol- 
shevism, socialism, ete. He took also to task those who 
through fear of going too far in the suppression of free 
speech allow radicalism to flourish among them, and in con- 
clusion, paid a tribute to the American flag—the fulfilment 
of the ambitious dreams of the lovers of liberty in every 
age of the world, and God’s best gift to man since Christ 


died to make men free—Old Glory. 


Necessity of Research in Sizing Cotton Warps. 


BY EVERETT H. HINCKLEY.” 


It is doubtful if in the manufacture of cotton cloth there 
is any process the actual cost of which has so remote a 
relation to its value in terms of production, as does the 
slashing of warps. 

The organization of the mill may be such that the cot- 
ton passes through the usual stages in the preparation— 
as picking, carding and spinning, with no undue amount of 
waste. A uniform yarn (at least such as current practice 
considers uniform) may be produced, and yet, on account 
of improper sizing of the warp, the advantages accruing 
from careful yarn manufacturing may be largely nullified 
and the weaving department operated with difficulty and at 
a great disadvantage. Although the overseer of weaving 
and his assistants may do their best, they cannot overcome 
such adverse conditions. Adjustment of the tension on the 
warp in the loom, the temperature and humidity of the 
weave room, will, up to a certain point, help to remedy this 
condition, but by no means offer a cure for it. As a result 
of these conditions weave-room production drops, seconds 
increase and operators grow dissatisfied. The increased cost 
of weaving and the loss of output may easily amount to 
several times the entire cost of slashing. 

Important as slashing is, it is frequently regarded by the 
management as an operation of minor importance and does 
not receive the attention that it should. For this situation 
there are several reasons: For example, the process of 
slashing involves the use of hot, sticky liquid and is, there- 
fore, not always neat in its application. To overseers with 
a mechanical or systematie turn of mind, such conditions 
do not appeal greatly. Again, the starch and other sizing 
materials are altered in form and general appearance be- 
fore being applied to the yarn and this alteration is not 
easily followed by the eye. Casual critica] observation by 
the superintendent or overseer will not disclose whether the 
size mixture is correct or not. In this connection the word 
of the slasher tender or the size mixer must be taken and 
very little opportunity is offered whereby his word can be 
readily checked. The above conditions are indirectly recog- 
nized in that most mills do not pay their slasher tenders on 
a piece-work basis in order to avoid undue hurrying of 
this work. 


*Borne, Scrymser & Company, New York. 








































































Che process of slashing compared with that of spinning 


or weaving is very rapid and therefore any error in judg- 
ment of the operator thus extends over a considerable quan- 
tity of his product and results in a corresponding amount 


of damage before correction can be made. In fact, some of 


these faults—for instance, stains caused by materials in the 


sizing mixture added to facilitate the weaving of the warp, 


may not be found until the goods are dyed and finished. 


Again, as the warps are usually not all put into looms at 


once, the extent of the damage is often not realized for sev- 


eral weeks or months; hence, by the time the seriousness of 


the situation is realized it is often too late to apply meas- 


that would correct it. In short, in the slashing pro- 


cess there are certain controlling elements, largely in the 


1res 


hands of the slasher tender or his overseer, which directly 


and in a large measure affect the payment of dividends, 
When this condition is realized, it would seem that suf- 


ficient efforts should at onee be made to obtain some definite 


information bearing upon the conditions of 


and conerete 


sizing and then to establish those conditions under such 


a system as to make it practically impossible to deviate very 


far from them. That this is not generally done is a well- 


fact. The underlying condition 


this 


that 


known reasons for 


doubtless are largely influenced by the fact it is so 


difficult to earry out tests that will demonstrate without 


question just what the best conditions are. In faet,, fre- 


quently, the results obtained in practical] mill tests are such 


render negative certain facts based on experience 


as to 


over a long period of time, That is, taking it as a whole, 
a weaver may produce certain results over a limited period 


Yet, 


a warp or series of warps, 


covering which the conditions of sizing are known. 


when a different test is made on 


sized under apparently the same conditions, the results of 


iese different tests may or may not coineide with previous 


; 


experience. 


To my mind the above conditions reflect the fact that 
such investigations do not take into consideration the real 
causes for difficulties in weaving. For instance, a careful 


study of cotton yarns will show that they vary greatly in 
size, over short distances, as high as 50 per cent even of the 
that they also have a corresponding varia 


highest grades; 


who has made 


Ln 1s one 


tion in streng well known by any 
or studied the results of tests of yarns for tensile strength. 
Other faults commonly met with are knots, bunches, and 
coarse threads due to improper spinning. 

The object of sizing is, therefore, to furnish the weakest 
yarn with sufficient strength to stand the action of the loom, 
harness and reed, and likewise give to the soft spun parts 
of the yarn more strength, laying the bunches and cementing 
to the yarn the loosely bound fibers in such a manner that 
they will not readily chafe into such shape as to offer re- 
sistance in passage, particularly through the reed. In at- 
taining this end, of course, the yarn must still remain suf- 
ficiently supple to pass through these operations and inter- 
weave with the filling to form @ proper face. As suggested, 
some of these faults may be practically impossible to eure, 
but they ean all be helped. Coarse threads may originally 
he so weak that no amount of starch paste will stick them 
together sufficiently to weave well. Bunches may be small 


and through the harness without breaking and then 


pass 
break back of the reed in the shed, causing considerably 
more difficulty than if they had broken back of the harness. 
Knots will always present great difficulties, especially spin- 
increases the difficulties 


ners, the firm sizing of which only 
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in the loom. Due attention te these points when judging 
the results of the warping-weaving test would, I believe, 


help materially in the deduction of useful facets. 

The process of slashing is, of course, well known to you 
all and it may be a ease of bringing coal to Neweastle i 
eonditions affecting its suecessful 


reiterating again the 


operation. These conditions are: 
l. The nature of starch used. 
2. Nature of “sizing compound.” 

3. The method of cooking the sizing mixture. 

4. Method of applying the sizing to the yarn. 

5. Condition of drying. 

6. Mechanical condition of the slasher. 

Of the starches available practically all have been used 
to a greater or less extent for sizing. In a general way the 
mills making finer and more difficult cloth goods have come 
to aecept potato starch as the most useful, while those mak- 
ing coarser and less difficult kinds of cloth goods claim to 
Thin 


used 


get proper and satisfactory results from corn starch. 


boiling corn starches have been introduced and are 
where thick boiling corn would not do, or to replace potato 
starch. Practically all commercial starches are in a high 
state of purity and contain, outside of a fractional per cent 
of only natural oils, gelatinous matters, fiber, and water. 
Mixtures of various starches are seldom met except when 
made for a particular effect, and are easily recognized by 
the microscope. The amount of water they contain is vari- 
able, depending somewhat upon the conditions of moisturé 


in the air. Particularly is this so in gelation to potato 


starch. This varying moisture may easily reach such pro- 
portions as to cause serious error where the starch is added 
by weight to the sizing mixture, thus producing different 
results in suecessive mixings supposedly made by the same 
formula. Along this line there is certainly need of invest- 
igation that will reveal some simple method whereby a slash- 
er-man may be always sure that he is. adding the same 
number of pounds of carbohydrate to his batch. A simple 
and practical way of meeting this difficulty is to measure 
the starch by volume instead of by weight, but this cannot 
always be applied, especially if the starch is in the pearl 
form and varies in the size of lumps. The varying prop- 
erties of the starches themselves, particularly after pasting, 
offers food for thought and doubtless has a great deal to 
do with the particular results obtained on the yarn. That 
these pastes are essentially very different from each other 
is easily shown by microscopic examination. The investiga- 
tion of starches and their proper operation for a specifie 
purpose in connection with slashing offers a very wide field. 

In selecting a “sizing” compound, a cotton cloth manu- 
facturer has certainly a large number of materials from 
which to choose. By a little investigation it will be revealed 
to him that these “sizing” compounds consist essentially of 
the following ingredients: 

(a) Fats, such as tallow or cottonseed oil. 

(b) Soaps made from animal or vegetable fats... 

(c) Chemicals, such as magnesium chloride, acetic acid 
or caustic soda. 

(d) Adhesives, such as dextrines, vegetable or animal 
glues. 

Most of the compounds offered de not belong in any 
individual group, but consist of a mixture of the ingredients 


of several groups. For instance, perhaps those most com- 


(Continued on page 623.) 
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Georgia Manufacturers Meet at Athens 


The sixth annual convention of the Georgia Manufae- 
turers’ Association was held at Athens, Ga., on April 13th 
and 14th. 
previous annual meetings in the number present, the 100 


While the attendance did not equal some of the 


or more who did attend were full of optimism and the pro 
gram and entertainment features, in the hands of capable 
officers and committees, went off with a snap that gave no 
time for dreaming about changed conditions. 

Calling the convention to order at 10 o’elock Wednesday 
morning in the Chapel’ of the University of Georgia, Pres- 
Baker 


invocation. 


ident introduced Dr. Walter Anthony, who gave 
the 

Following the invocation the president introduced May- 
or Andrew C. Erwin, of 
Athens, who delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Mayor Erwin brought 
forth and 


cheers 


smiles, laughter 


when he gave a com- 
parison between the “good old 
days” and the time. 
“It used to 


“when 


present 


be,” the mayor 


said, you wanted to 


come over to Athens, or any 
other place, for a convention, 
you called the foreman of the 
plant before you, outlined a 
specific program to be follow- 
ed in your absence and left 
home with the feeling that this 
work would be earried out. 
“However, the times have 
changed. With us politicians 
and the labor unions running 
your business for 


you, you 


go to the foreman, ask his 
humble permission to go over 
to Athens 


days to attend a convention. 


for a couple of 


Then he asks you if you are 
sure you will do nothing det- 
welfare, or 
the 
If you promise 


rimental to his 
the 
while there. 


welfare of linion, 

this, you may go.” 

Chancellor D. C. Barrow, of the University of Georgia, 
next Mounting the platform, very muc} 


at leisure, looking over the assembled manufacturers, and 


was introduced. 
a large number of students who attended the session, Mr. 
Barrow said: 

“I’m very glad to have you come and look over your 
property. I hope you see that it needs lots ofamprove 
ment.” 

Waiting for the laughter to subside, the Chancellor con- 
tinued, “I’m very glad to have you in our city—in fact, I’m 
always glad to have anyone here that will listen tome speak.” 

He then outlined the history of the famous old chapel 
which was built in 1832, and impressed the visitors by a 
brief pause after saying, “What a wonderful story, what 


wonderful speeches, what wonderful and impressive as- 


Presipent W. B. BaKkenr. 
a 


semblies these old historie walls would tell of—if only they 
could speak.” 

Professor Barrow, after outlining a great many needs 
of the University of Georgia, and other colleges throughout 
the state, to properly care for and educate high school stu 
dents who wished a college education, stated, “Gentlemen, 
we need you now, but feel confident that you will need us, 
and our education of the coming citizens, far more than ever 
we need your backing, support and cooperation at the 
present.” 

He also gave an interesting talk on how socialism, I. W. 
the lack of 


W.’ism and other “isms” were outgrowths of 


proper education of the classes. “They have got to have 
an understanding of how 
things should be done,” said 
the 


can’t get understanding with 


Chancellor, “and they 


out education.” In this talk 
he pointed out how the man- 
would need the 
the 


efficiency, 


ufacturers 

products of colleges in 
maintaining and 
overcoming the socialistie ten 
throughout 


deney prevalent 


the country today. 
A. D. 


Ga., responded to the address 


Schofield, of Maeon, 
welcome in the absence 
of W. J. 
late in arriving in 
Mr. Schofield 
days of “Old 


es of 
Pierpont, who was 
the 
recalled 
Athens” 


stated that he was very pleas 


eity. 
the 


and 


ed to note the progress made 
the 
the 


elation of 


during past and 


heart-felt 


vears, 
voiced appre 
the association for 


the warm weleome given 


them in this eity. 


President Baker followed 
this response with the annual 
report of the association, be- 


ing followed by Seeretary 
John W. Yopp, who gave the 
report of the secretary and 
the report of the treasurer in the absence of H. E, Wat- 
kins, the treasurer. 


In addressing the association after his first year of 
service, President Baker spoke impressively of prevailing 


conditions, saying in part: 
President Baker’s Address. 


is probable that 
1920 


ushered in it 


When 1921 


manufacturer 


was every 


heaved a sigh of relief because had 


ended. And yet, the past year, despite all the trials and 
tribulations it brought us, was rich in experience which we 
should capitalize in the current year and throughout many 
years to come. It is to be hoped that manufacturing inter- 
ests will profit by the lessons of 1920, because in propor- 


tion to the amount, of our intelligent application of these 
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lessons will we lay the foundation for future progress 
and prosperity. 
There is no more broadening influence than the mingling 


together in conferences, meetings and conventions ef those 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits, and nothing that bene- 
tits us so much as to discover that our troubles—both real 
are common to our fellow-man, and that 


and imaginary 
A mutual pull-to- 


the problems of the day are solvable. 
gether, thoroughly analyzing the problems confronting us, 


will help turn the corner where we hope to find a reward 


tor our efforts. 
Sinee the last annual gathering of the Georgia Manu- 
faeturers’ Association in Macon we have faced unusual 


conditions. Cool, deliberate thinking has been more neces- 
sary than ever, to meet the tension of readjustment through 
which we are passing. Perhaps the one outstanding source 
of satisfaction coming out of the entire year is the federal 
political situation, now settled for four years. 

Federal, state and municipal polities have been left al- 
most entirely in the hands of political organizations and 
other organizations seeking selfish advantages. May I not 
strongly urge you to take an interest in the election of men 
to run our several styles of government in the future and 
to advise with and help those who are representing us to- 
day, in order that they may get the business man’s view- 
point, which is so obviously needed. 

Our governments are nothing more nor less than big 
business propositions requiring large sums of money, and 
they should be run on the same basis as any well regulated 
business organization. 

Reconstruction has tightened the industrial situation to 
a considerable extent. The most serious of our difficulties 
seem to grow out of disorganization and distress in Europe. 
One of the brightest stars on the horizon of the present 
situation lies in the fact that we are the strongest nation 
on earth, financially, and it must be recognized that a 
revival of American business does not depend upon a com- 
plete solution of European problems. 

Seldom has there been such a need for goods on the 
part of the consumer as exists today. And it is equally 
true that there has never been such a surplus on hand as 
now. The consumer hesitates to buy at prevailing prices. 
The chief obstacle to business improvement seems to be an 
unwillingness to look the facts in the face and a reluctance 
on the part of individuals to assume an inevitable share of 
the economic losses. 

Stagnation of business in agricultural sections brings 
home the vital truth that farming is a most important busi- 
ness in Georgia, and thought of the farmer’s troubles is 
not a class proposition, but a matter of great industrial 
concern. A clear realization of this fact on the part of the 
manufacturers of Georgia will help the situation immensely. 
The millions and millions of dollars invested in manufac- 
turing plants of Georgia are in a large degree dependent 
upon the farmer and the soil furnishing the raw materials 
for finished production. By encouraging and assisting the 
farmer and advising with him, closer friendship is made 
and new wealth for development of greater agricultural 


and industrial resources is ereated. Efforts along this 


line will bring forth fruitful results for your community 
and the entire state. Advocate among your farmers greater 
diversifieation—Ist, raising food necessary for their own 
consumption, and, 2nd, for the purpose of supplying the 
towns and cities of Georgia: The citiés buy all of their 


food from some farm. 
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If this food is shipped from some other state into 
Georgia we not only pay the transportation charges, but 
also several middlemen’s profits before it finally reaches 


And the worst of all we lose the wealth to our state 
Therefore, 


us, 
by paying out money instead of receiving it. 
the loss is greater to us than simply the sum paid—it 
amounts to the sum paid plus that we might have received. 


Georgia should have a home building and loan system, 
through the medium of which the wage-earners are placed 
within easier reach of home ownership with payments made 
upon a plan of installments especially designed to con- 
form to their earning capacity. A home-owner makes a 
good citizen and a loyal and efficient employee. The law 
protecting this class of investors should be so framed as to 
give a maximum of protection. 

The industries of our state have been suffering from 
too much legislation and proposed legislation. Govern- 
ment interference with the ordinary processes of business 
has had a harmful effect. Such regulation and control 
is against every economic law and every principle of Amer- 
ican institutions since the foundation of our government. 

Truly we need “less government in business and more 
business in government.” Strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand is the only path that leads 


on to Natural laws cannot be evaded by arti- 


ficial restrictions. 


progress. 


Georgia needs a system of education that will make 
every child an intelligent citizen. Instead of the state 
being 43rd in the Union from an educational standpoint 
it should be up near the head of the list. The manufac- 
turer owes a profound duty to the state in taking an active 
interest in better schools. 

Freight rates are up to a point that is having a marked 
effect upon business. Industries can bear just so much in 
the way of transportation charges. Bed-rock of the rail- 
road situation must be reached. The waste must be elim- 
inated. Reeent experiences have shown that the freight 
rate load is too heavy for shippers to carry. This is re- 
flected in the growing loss of tonnage to the railroads. 
Manufacturers will find it time well spent to give time 
and consideration to the problems of the railroads. They 
are to commerce what the arteries are to the human body. 
Fairness must prevail to the earriers, shippers and rail- 
road employees alike. No other plan will make for the 
prosperity and development of the resources of a section 
or the entire country. 

The unemployed situation furnishes a problem. Wage 
reductions are inevitable and are being scientifically estab- 
lished on present prices of the particular commodities man- 
ufactured and on the reduction in the cost of living. In- 
dustry goes forward just in proportion as employers and 
employees are fair-minded, considerate and constructive. 
Individuals are rapidly finding out that when one hand is 
stretched out with a demand the other hand shall hold an 
offer of equivalent production. 

Recent developments e.minge out of the activities of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, are encouraging and in- 
dicate an improvement in southern conditions through the 
medium of the War Finance Corporation by moving cotton. 
This and other things are visible signs and it is not believed 
that the “worst is yet to come” but, on the contrary, these 
developments justify the belief that we have passed 
through the greatest part of a serious depression. 

In eonelusion, gentlemen, my suggestion is intelligent 
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work, production and distribution, which will solve our 
problems. 

At the conelusion of the president’s remarks, he intro- 
duced F. E. Land of the Georgia State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, who spoke on his experiences with in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. 

In the absence of R. S. Parker, general counsel of the 
association, his paper on “Legislative Tendencies” was read 
by Secretary Yopp. This paper concluded the morning 
session. 

At 1 o’elock the delegates were entertained at luncheon 
at the State Normal School, members of the Domestic 
Science class preparing and serving the food, while about 
40 Glee Club girls under the direction of Miss Liebing ren- 
dered song hits with orchestral accompaniment. President 
Jare M. Pound of the School spoke briefly. 

After a most enjoyable luncheon the delegates return- 
ed to the meeting hall for the afternoon session. About 
this time a self appointed committee began work collecting 
donations for a eandy fund for the benefit of the young 
ladies of the student body who participated in the enter- 
taining of the manufacturers. This work was entirely suc- 
cessful and the committee “delivered the goods” on the 
campus to about 70 girls amid vociferous cheers for the 
manufacturers. 

At the afternoon session Col. B. L. Bugg of the A. B. 
& A. Railway discussed the railway situation and pointed 
out a number of interesting facts about the Railway Labor 
Board. 

The only other speaker at the afternoon session was 
Jos. A. MeCord, chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Sixth District, who told of the work of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The evening was devoted to an entertainment by the 
University of Georgia Glee and Mandolin Clubs at the Co- 
lonial Theatre, where the manufacturers were the guests. 
At this point it was found that the self appointed com- 
mittee on eandy had somewhat exceeded the speed lintit 
and not only had prevailed upon President Pound of the 


Normal School to allow the girls of the Glee Club and 
Domestic Science class to attend the concert but had also 


arranged that they go with the manufacturers as their 
guests. As there were several “girl shy” manufacturers 
and about 120 girls present, the remaining members were 
well supplied. Former Mayor Pierpont of Savannah tried 
to claim all girls from his home city and Mr. Schofield of 
Macon seemed to have similar designs, but the writer was 
so fortunate as to deprive each of these worthy gentjgmen 
of one representative lady. It was perfectly proper that 
Atlanta should entertain Savannah and Macon anyway. 

The girls came to the theatre in a body accompanied 
by President Pound and a number of teachers. The manu- 
facturers had a delightful evening and a volunteer chorus, 
led by Col. Fred B. Gordon of Columbus, sang “Good 
Night, Ladies” as the ears bearing the girls drifted away 
into the darkness. 

Thursday Morning Session. 


A heavy shower on Thursday morning sent the delegates 
on a search for coats and motors, but shortly after 10 
o'clock the meeting was opened and Stephen C. Mason of 
Pittsburg, Pa., president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was introduced as the first speaker. Mr. 
Mason spoke on “Industry” and said in part: 
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I wish to speak to you concerning some of the many 
industrial affairs and problems which are now pressing 
for settlement and present a brief summary of the condi- 
tions confronting us. Let me say right here, that the prop 
er solution of our industrial problems today is more de 
pendent upon the organized effectiveness and influence of 
the nation’s business men than ever before in our history. 
Organized industry must formulate its own program and 


uncertain tones or 


make its collective voice heard in no 
the elements of diseontent and destruction will succeed in 
grafting into our body politic many dangerous and un- 
Ameriean doctrines. 

Under the systematic cultivation of a handful of men 
who are fostering in the minds of our labor elements many 
vicious and un-American notions, we have progressed from 
that condition when small groups were organizing to pro 
tect their alleged “rights,” to a period in which the word 
has been supplanted by the words “demand,” 
The nation the last several 


“rights” 
“privilege” and “advantage.” 
months has been in the throes of that destructive industrial- 
economic disease known as strikes. The strike of the police- 
men in Boston, the steel strike and the coal strike and the 
switehmen’s strike have shown the length to which organized 
labor will go in an attempt to accomplish its ends. 

I believe every good citizen will agree with me when | 
say that these and similar actions have demonstrated that 
the time has arrived when organized labor in the United 
States had better take stock of its policies and practices 
from a thoroughly American standpoint. The American 
people are no longer going to accept lip service from those 
organizations in our midst which have been ijeading the 
nation to the brink of the most serious economic and social 
Oft repeated declarations of Amer 


Bol 


crisis in our history. 
icanism and patriotism and frequent disclaimers ot 
shevistie beliefs are not sufficient to conceal their constant 
and dangerous industrial 


stimulate unsound 


The only truly American standard, with equal 


efforts to 
theories. 
opportunity for all, and special privileges for none, is the 
“open shop.” 

We meet at an hour of most vital importance. 
industrial future is dependent upon the method and pur- 
pose which moves those in charge of national affairs in 
Taxation, immigra- 


Our 


solving the present critical problems. 
tion, industrial relations, transportation, foreign commerce, 
domestic production—these are the principal and funda- 
mental issues urging themselves upon our people for con- 
sideration. 

I urge upon you business men, as well as all thought- 
ful citizens, that you give immediate attention and assist- 
ance to our lawmakers and other factors in working out a 
sound and thoroughly American solution. At the same time 
I would warn against permitting these grave national prob- 
lems to be handled solely by those who have mainly 
fish or political interest in the result to be achieved. 
never was a time in the history of the United States 
the thoughtful consideration and practical wisdom of busi- 
ness men was more needed to assist in the successful solu- 
tion of the economic issues now pressing upon us. Mind- 
ful of this faet, the Nationa] Association of Manufactur- 
ers, representing more than 5,800 of the largest manufac- 
turing institutions in all sections of the country, has given 
and is now giving its best efforts toward aiding in the prac- 
tical working out of a program which will conserve the 
true welfare of all the people and the safeguarding of our 


a sel- 
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industrial prosperity and development. 

Another problem of paramount importance is that of 
mmigration. Instead of arbitrarily stopping all immigra- 
tion I believe we should raise the standard of admission. 

The 


indesirables is to be 


action of the government for the deportation of 


commended. It is the only punish- 


ment that fits the crime of anarehy, sedition or revolution 
hy foree, and the government should continue this aetivity 
until the last one of these pests has been sent back to the 


country from which he came. 


The American people can change the form of their gov- 


ernment whenever a majority permanently and deliberately 


is of the opinion that it ought to be changed and has made 


ip its mind what form the change ought to take; but, in 


the meantime no man is fit to live here who does not wis! 


to live here under those conditions. Physical, mental and 


moral fitness for citizenship should be the test of admis- 


sion to the nation. The criminal and the degenerate are 


not distinguished by the test of language. The determin- 


ing factor should be a man’s capacity and qualifications for 


citizenship in a representative republic; those who aspire 


to that privilege we desire, those who would destroy it we 


should neither invite nor allow to remain. 


We have all experienced the burden and vexations in 
cident to making our Income Tax returns under the present 
complheated system of Federal taxation law. 

With the rapidly vanishing and diminishing income upon 


whieh taxes may be levied in accordance with the existing 


statute, it will undoubtedly be necessary to make radical 


revisions therein in order to provide the necessary revenues 
lor the expenses ot the Government. 
forms of taxation that has ever 


One of the simplest 


wen devised, requiring the least aecounting burdens on the 
paver thereof and also operating to distribute the taxation 
the easiest possible method wpon the ultimate consumer, 


s that of a direct sales tax to be colleeted and paid by the 
seller. 
We are 


elation the 


irging upon every state manufacturers’ asso 


enactment by their respective legislatures of 


statutes specifically requiring voluntary associations to es- 


and the or to be 


s ied York, 


Connecticut, Minnesota and Michigan, and we believe should 


tablish legal responsibility right to sue 


Such legislation has been adopted in New 


e enacted in all other states. 

Why is this opposed by labor leaders when it should do 
so much toward inspiring greater confidence in trade unions 
and take away one of the principal objections to dealings 


between employers and unions—that of the making of a 


contract between a responsible and an irresponsible party? 


\ eontract that cannot be enforced on both parties is a 


laret 
Let our industrial slogan be—to meet organization with 
none but Americans are 


organization and see to it that 


‘laced on guard. The bugle call of Americanism is sound- 
ing; it ealls to all patriotic Americans to stand together: 
To maintain inviolate the Constitution so wisely framed 
rv our forefathers ; 
To protect and defend thx principles of liberty, justice 


and humanity; 


To foster and the institutions that have 


developed under our concept of representative government, 


perpetuate 


and make America safe for Americans. 
The next speaker on the program was the Hon. 8. J. 


Slate upon the subject “Administration of the Georgia 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law.” Mr. Slate represents the 

employers on the Georgia Industrial Commission administer- 
ing the Aet, and he spoke in part as follows: 

Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Compensation is really a legal contract between employ- 

er and employee, a substitute law for common law action. 

When the law least 

when the insurance rates were promulgated, there was con- 

and [ have felt some- 


times that possibly the best service that I could render the 


went into effeet in this State, or at 


siderable complaint as to the rates; 


manufacturers in Georgia would be to so assemble the sta- 
tisties of our Department, so segregate industries and pre- 
miums and awards—in other words, have on one side the 
amount of premiums, we will say, received from a certain 
industry in Georgia, and on the other side the awards and 
expenses 


the compensation, the medical attendance and 


connected with it—so that there may be presented at fu- 
ture hearings, both before the Rating Board of the dif- 
ferent State before the 


Insurance Commissioner of Georgia, who has full author- 


insurance earriers in this and 


ity to make these rates, a conerete example of the fact that 


these rates are too high, or that they are adequate and that 


are just. 
I don’t know whether you gentlemen have ever contend- 


they 
ed with the actuaries of Insurance Companies. Among the 
first complaints that came to this commission, or rather 
came to me upon the commission, eame from the yarn mills 
of Georgia, who were given a rate of 66 cents; on the other 
hand, the spinning and weaving rate in Georgia was made 
44 cents. 
colleeted by other industrial commissions, to which we had 
access. After taking up the rate with the Rating Bureau, 
and after considerable work upon the rate, that rate was 
finally reduced to 44 cents, the same thing as the spinning 
and weaving rate, and that rate has been promulgated in 
this State, retroactive to the last day of March, the date the 
Act That’s the only econerete example 
of anything we have been able to accomplish. We 


assembled statisties, and are in the process of assembling 


Fortunately a great deal of statistics had been 


went into effect. 


have 


statistics, on a great many industries. 

The insurance men will talk to you considerably about 
surveys, and experiences, ete., reducing your rate. I want 
to talk to you a little this morning about how employers 
ean cooperate with the Industrial Commission in helping 
us so far as the examination of your plants is concerned. 
[ am not a mechanical engineer. It is left to the judgment 
of you gentlemen as to whether or not safety appliances are 
worthy of your consideration and installation. In other 
words, that is a matter that the individual plants must de- 
termine for themselves. I would say to you, however, that 
in all investments for safety appliances, with the view 
to reduction of rate, try to see that whatever investments 
you make may be of a permanent character, that will sus- 
tain you and will enable you to obtain this reduction for a 
period of years. 

I would say that the ordinary accidents, the ordinary 
cuts, the ordinary things, that come up around plants, that 
taking form 15 would thus obviate the doctor’s report that 
you make and would be first aid. A great many of the 
plants have a nurse; let her use the iodine and other neces- 
sary things at first. We show today an expense in our 
initial month of over $1,800 for medical attention, in which 
the employee never left work, and was working upon the 


day he was injured. I speak to practical business men, 
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As a rule, the big mills that house these millions of 
spindles are covered with Barrett Specification Bonded 
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who know that if 25,000 or 50,000 such cases come in in a 
year, that amount must necessarily be returned to the in- 
surance carriers in the shape of premiums. 

Another way in which you ean help—and I would like 
to call your attention to this just because the State seems 
to be laboring under an embarrassment—is on accident in- 
surance. All the accidents, for which employees are com- 
pensated, must arise out of and in the course of the em- 
ployment. If you buy an aecident policy, it protects you 
anywhere, but these accidents must oecur upon the employ- 
er’s premises, or upon some of his work, and the injury 
be directly traced to his employ. So when these claim agents 
come around, you want to pay your employees every cent 
to which they are legally entitled, and we want to construe 
the law as liberally as possible, but still if that is to be a 
charge upon industry, only the accidents for which indus- 
try is liable should be charged. 

There is another right delicate thing in the administra- 
tion of the act. On the question of dependencies be sure 
that your compensation, when a claim is made, is paid to a 
dependency that is legally entitled to it. I desire to say 
here that the law of this State, and the law of every state 
in the Union, will not permit the payment of compensation 
to men who are living with women in adulterous relations ; 
and the question of dependency must be clearly and legally 
proven. Then the question of a man’s living with his wife, 
and the question of children under eighteen, which are set 
forth in the act, and all other questions must be clearly 
proven. 

M. FE. Dyess (Augusta) :—I would like to ask one ques- 
tion with reference to Section 14, which provides that un- 
der certain conditions for injury of an employee through 
gross carelessness on his part no compensation is allowed. 
Suppose there is an emergency arising in a ease like that. 
I understand from a humanitarian standpoint that has to 
be taken care of, but where is the liability, if any emergency 
treatment shall oceur. The Section says in substance that 
no compensation shall be allowed for any injury or death 
to an employee, where inflicted by gross carelessness, or 
where intentionally self-inflicted, or inflicted by a refusal 
Now suppose we have a man 
From a hu- 


to use safety appliances. 
dangerously hurt. He must have attention. 
manitarian standpoint we would take eare of him and that 
would be an expense. The insurance does not work that. 
Where do we stand in a case like that? 

Mr. Slate:—Well, I would say very frankly that that 
expense of the employer, if the employee cannot pay it, 
would fall upon him. I think that all of those questions 
will be settled when they come before the Commission. When 
they come before the Commission we will attempt to take 
Of 


course, when it comes to allowing compensation beyond the 


into consideration the question .of the liability, ete. 


necessary expense, it would not be allowed. 

Question :—Is it necessary fgr the employer to file proof 
of insurance with the Commission ? 

Mr. Slate:—No. sir. I am glad you asked that question. 
There are two methods of carrying insurance. One is self 
insurance, in which the employers must make application 
to the Commission and we grant them a certificate of self 
insurance. We require every insurance carrier to file with 
us the number of the policy, the name of the assured, and 
the amount of the premium, and in case that insurance is 
earried with an insurance carrier, he files the proof with the 
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Commission. Only Form 15 is required of the employer 
by the industrial commission, the first written report to the 
Commission. Al] other forms can be exeeuted before the 
Commission by the insurance carrier representing you. 

Stephen C. Mason (Pittsburgh, Pa.):—Have you had 
any diffieulty in determing in case of hernia whether it was 
an old disability or a new one? That has arisen in some 
other states. 

Mr. Slate:—Yes sir; we have had some diffieulty. | 
suppose we have had as much difficulty in those things as 
most other states. We have had his doctor to tell us that 
it was new, and we have had the doctor for the insurance 
company to insist that it was not produced by the accident, 
and then we have sent the doctor for the Commission there, 
and we have generally taken whatever Dr. Roberts, who 
acts as our doctor, has stated about the matter. 

We have had this diffieulty to arise. I had it up the day 
before I left Atlanta. We find some parties; in fact, we 
did have a negro there who didn’t want to go back to 
work. The 
and his doctor said he could not, and our doctor said he 
could, and we stopped compensation on him the day I left 
for the convention. J] mean by that that we generally go, 
as you would naturally understand, by the recommendation 


insurance e¢arrier’s doctor insisted he could, 


of our own doctor. 


Question :—You mentioned something about making im- 


provements to prevent accidents. We have an agent to come 
to our plant, and no matter how completely we carry out 
his recommendations another one comes along with other 
One comes along and makes a series of 
recommendations, and the next one comes along and says 
he was all wrong and the recommendations are not stand- 
I would like to find out if there is any way to tell 


is eorrect ? 


recommendations. 


ard. 
what 

Mr. Slate:—We are trying to arrange that now. We 
are taking up this question with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and we wish to take up with the 
rating bureau later, the question as to what eredits certain 
safety appliances would bring, and as to how long those 
credits would exist. That is the reason I made the guarded 
reference to it that I did. I think, if a man is going to 
spend $600 or $700 in putting in safety appliances, and 
probably this year it will not bring a return to him of over 
$300 or $400 in his insurance premium, there is certainly, 
except from the standpoint of the prevention of accidents, 
little justification from a financial standpoint, unless he 
knew that that safety appliance would meet the requirements 
for a period of two or three years. 

Question :—I take it that the motive is not only to re- 
duce our rates, but to take care of our employees as far as 
possible. This agent made the statement that the Com- 
mission would not approve or disapprove any improvements 
we made. Is that correct? 

Mr. Slate:—No sir; the Commission has the right to 
approve any set of safety rules you put in. When I[ say 
safety rules, the attorney-general has ruled that we have 
no right to approve discipline rules. If you put up a 
ruling, a safety rule, that he must not use a machine unless 
it is in good order, we have the right to approve that, but 
if you put at the bottom of that, that any infraction of this 
rule will cause the immediate discharge of the employee, we 
would have to strike that out. We could not approve any 
diseipline rule, and that would have to be left out if you 
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wanted that rule approved by the Industrial Commission 
of Georgia. 

Question :—Can anybody tell us positively that a safety 
device we put in would serve to give us a credit? I have 
not found anybody yet that could tell us that. 

Mr. Slate:—Yes sir; they will figure with you on that. 
The Commission won’t; but the insurance company will. | 
have seen supposed diagrams of certain plants in this state 
showing the exact credits that certain safety devices would 
produce, and how they should be placed around different 
machines. I have seen that especially in cotton mills. + Now 
what I want to know is how long it will produce those ered 
its. I have not been able to get at that satisfactorily. 

Question:—We want uniform protection that is good 
in any company. Suppose the United States Fidelity man 
comes along and makes a recommendation that, if a cert#n 
improvement is made, that company might reduce the rate. 
Suppose we make that improvement, and suppose we be- 
come dissatisfied with his company and we went with some 
other company; then would we have to have a re-inspection ? 

Mr. Slate:—That is what we are trying to bring about. 
That is what we are trying to get. We ean only bring that 
about by an agreement of the insurance companies. We 
have no authority to appoint an inspector. 

J. C. Gentry (Atlanta) :—Mr. Slate, I would like to 
clear up some misunderstandings as to the method and man- 
ner of making reports. As we understand it, we or our 
managers send in this original report of an accident. That 
comes in duplicate. We send the original to the insurance 
company carrying our risk. They make up the report of 
the case to your office. Then comes this second report, 


showing when the injured man returns to duty. <A copy 
of that is sent to the insurance people and they make a 
report to your office. Now the question arises after that, 
to what extent should our company go in taking up the 


question of compensation, if it should be taken up with 


this injured employee, or does the insurance companies 


take this matter up and bring it to a final conclusion ? 

Mr. Slate:—The insurance companies take it up. 

J. ©. Gentry (Atlanta) :—That question has been asked, 
and I wanted to have that clear. Now, as to the second pro- 
position: We have taken exception to the rate charged. 
According to my understanding of this act, Mr. Slate is our 
representative, and the other two gentlemen on this com- 
mission are authorized by the act to make the rates, but 
however in some manner it become referred to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. We talked with the Insurance Com- 
missioner, and it appears that he is not very favorably in- 
clined towards the act. He thinks that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it takes away from a privately-owned company certain 
inherent rights belonging to it, and he is opposed to any 
legislation that will take away any of those rights, but 
when the question of rates being referred to him was taken 
up, he said, “I have not anything to do with that, and you 
will have to go to see the rating bureau that has been ap- 
pointed to make these rates.” Calling on the rating bureau, 
they say “We will give you a hearing,” and arranged cer- 
tain dates, which were afterwards cancelled, and so on. So 
I was very much delighted to hear you say that you had 
taken up these complaints and I wanted to clear that 
up for others that probably may be in the same condition. 


(Continued on page 656.) 
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The regular monthly meeting of the overseers, second 
hands and section men of the Whitney (S. C.) Manufae- 
turing Company was held on Tuesday evening, April 19, 
with about forty-five men and women present. A delight- 
ful Supper was enjoyed, following whieh the regular dis¢us- 
sion period was opened by the superintendent, B. R. Burn- 
ham, and several valuable suggestions were offered by sew 
eral of those present pertaining to better production in the 
mill and to village affairs. The feature of the evening was 
an address by Maj. William T. Morgan. This talk was of 
an inspirational nature. 

The April meeting of the Carolina Cooperative Council 
of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., 
was held in the central Y. M. C. A. building on Wednes- 
day evening, April 13th. The principal speaker of the 
oceasion was Dr. Lincoln McConnell, widely known orator 
and leetuver. The members of the coun7il had been asked 
to invite their wives and sweethearts to this meeting, so 
that all might enjoy the privilege of hearing this splendid 
speaker, and the large auditorium was well-filled. Doetor 
McConnell spoke on the subject, “The Guy that Delivers 
the Goods.” 

Another item of interest reported from Spray was the 
graduation exercises of the night classes in vocational edu- 
eation work at that place recently. Over 75 students par- 
ticipated in these exercises. It is stated that more than 25 
different vocational classes were organized and taught in 
this community during the season of 1920-21. 

The Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., have re- 
cently completed a large cotton warehouse having a capac- 
ity of 2,000 bales. This mill is also completing ten attrae- 
tive bungalows for its office and clerical foree and has 
finished about fifteen other dwellings for other employees, 
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all of which are equipped with all conveniences. 

The Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills are developing an 
attractive recreation park, the plans of which inelude spiral] 
walks, tennis courts, rose arbors, bandstand, rustic bridge, 
summer house, ete. 

Operations have been instituted at the Rowan Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., on yarn for fine grade underwear. 

The E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Ine., Burlington, N. C., 
contemplate the instaljation of a sprinkler system. Walter 
M. Williamson is secretary and treasurer. 

The name of the Yadkin Finishing Company, Lexing 
ton, N. C., has been ehanged to the North Carolina Finish- 
ing Company. 

The Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., have had plans pre- 
pared and awarded contract for a dye house. Exterior walls 
will be of briek with daylight sash. The strueture will be 
covered with a monitor roof supported by steel] 
will be 40 by 90 feet. 

The Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are erecting a 


beams, and 


dye house and bleachery, which when completed will double 
their dyeing capacity. The new boilers now are being in- 
stalled and new houses for operatives are being constructed. 

A charter with a eapital stock of $150,000 has been 
granted to the Stuart Textile Corporation, Danville, Va. 
The coneern has purchased a tract of land containing 
65 acres and a yarn mill is to be erected thereon. 

It is understood that a 70 x 75 foot addition will be 
built to the mill of the Magnolia Textile Corporation, at 
Magnolia, Miss., to be used as a cloth room, 

It is reported that the Cohannet Mills, Fingerville, 8. C., 
contemplate increasing their capital stock to $200,000. 

Alexander City ( Ala.) Cotton Mills are planning for the 
installation of a number of new looms and auxiliary equip- 
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Bedford mills goes to the converting trade and that division 
Until 


oT the 


market has been hard hit in the past year. 


money eonditions are easier, finishing costs lower, and gen- 


retail business is on a lower relative price plane, the 


eral 
to order goods in advance ot their actual 


that 


converters hesitate 


needs for a short time ahead. It is also true some 


manufacturers are loath to sell ahead until credit eondi- 


clearer throughout the whole trade. 


ions are 


trom a 
The 


liquidation in many 


The fine cotton goods trade has suffered more 


in business than the print cloth numbers. 


contraction 


spring trade has been one ot steady 


of the combed yarn fabries. Retailers have done their best 


fabries and the 


business on the staple standard domestic 


cool weather has slowed up the demand for the fine wash 


eoods. Moreover, this division of trade has suffered to 


extent from the competition arising from the larg 


some 


cotton goods imports of last year, particularly the fine 


from England. 


yarn goods 


One of the curious features of trade conditions in the 


New 
The Pacific, American, Algonquin, Windsor and 


England field is the activity of the large print works. 
Arnold 


are all running to full eapacity and some depart- 


works, 
ments have been running at night to keep up with the de- 


mand for pereales, standard prints, cretonnes, low end 


draperies, plisses, and other special printed fabrics. 


The printing departments of the large finishing companies 
have been quieter than either the dyed or bleached goods 
The latter have been showing steady gains. 

first of the 


+ 
aivislons., 
The 


month, as to orders in 


condition of finishing plants at the 
hand, and stock ahead, was better 
than at any time for the past six or eight months, but there 
is yet much to be aecomplished ‘before finishing companies 
Much of the work 


done proves unprofitable because of the relatively small 


as a whole are on a profitable basis. 


parts of the plants in operation, thus causing heavy over- 
head costs. 

It is some years since labor conditions throughout the 
This is due of course to the 


[dle- 


ness has brought about a change in the temper of those who 
agitators, 


whole field were so tranquil. 
fact that work is not over plentiful in many centers. 


were swayed during war time by revolutionary 


and it is also true that manufacturers have not been arbi- 
trary in pressing the advantage idleness creates among the 


Mill 


higher 


work is not as popular as it 


working population. 


used to be even at the wages and there are in- 


stances easily cited of mills having plenty of orders that 
are unable to secure all the desirable help they can employ. 

While curtailment of production continues large in some 
centers, taking the field as a whole there is less idle mach- 
inery than there was a month ago. This is explained by 
the slow revival of trade in the tire fabrie and yarn mills 
that were completely idle for months. There has also been 


a slow revival of the trade in combed and carded yarns. 
The orders recently taken have not been profitable but they 
Mills making 


the finer qualities of yarns for the men’s wear trades, cur- 


have served to get the mills started again. 


tains, fine knit goods, and fine combed yarns for the dress 
goods trades, have been getting business slowly in the past 
month, 

There are some divisions of the New England mills in a 
very strong position. This is notably true of the mills mak- 
ing ginghams, wide sheetings, cotton blankets, colored nap- 

Mills mak- 


ing very fine dress goods specialties such as zephyrs, tis- 


ped goods, pillow tubings, and fine shirtings. 
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sues, and the choice qualities of silks and cottons are again 
becoming busy on long term contracts for goods to be de- 


livered for the spring trade of 1922. 


This specialty busi- 
ness supplies orders principally for a few large plants and 
they are conspicuously successful in meeting the needs of 
the large converters handling the highest priced cotton 
products. 

The Amoskeag Company has been able to sell every- 
thing it can produce in the way of tickings, staple and dress 
ginghams, chambrays, bleached cottons, and specialties in 
napped goods. The Pepperrel has done a large business on 
its wide sheetings and export drills, sales of the latter for 
India having run into substantial figures in the past month 
or two. The Nashua cotton blanket mill, the largest in the 
country, resumed full operations this month for the first 
time since last fall. 


activity in large plants making well known standard goods 


These are isolated cases of special 


widely known throughout the country. 


One of the features of business in the trade has been 
the very well sustained demand,for goods sold under the 
older trademarks and especially those that have been widely 
Fruit of the 


under new management is now being made to inelude fine 


advertised for years in retail stores. Loom 
wide sheetings, bleached muslins and all kinds of other nar- 


row bleached fabrics, fine white and printed shirtings, 
handkerchiefs, ete., and the sales of the common 4-4 Fruits 
have been twice as large as in normal years. Naumkeag 
products, such as Pequot sheetings, sheets and pillow cases, 
have had an extraordinary sale and this large new mill and 
its adjunct the Danvers Bleachery, has been run in full with 
orders far ahead. 

The value of trade-marked merchandise appears to have 
taken on neW interest as seen in the determination of the 
Wamsutta mills to make its own sheets and pillow eases 
and sell its own bleached and brown wide sheetings to the 
trade, through agencies that hitherto handled only a part 
of the output. Some of the other wide sheeting mills have 
plans underway for making up their own wide goods into 
finished articles ready for the home. Massachusetts mills 
recently began advertising a line of cotton blankets under 
the trade name, “Downnap,” while the sales of Beacon 
blankets made in a New Bedford mill have been increasing 
rapidly. This trade is to some extent an outgrowth of con- 
fidence in what is represented by the mark coupled with the 
low contrasting prices now current. 

It is only within a month or two that there have been 
signs of a positive revival of trade in many of the mis- 
cellaneous cotton goods plants that use sale yarns, such mills 
for example, as braid, tape, webbing, and wire insulation 
plants. The slow revival] of the automobile business has 
led to a very general resumption of demand for goods that 
But 


many other trades outside of those catering for dry goods 


were made and not accepted, or deferred in delivery. 


store business are still quiet and mills supplying them do 
not get running very fast. Shade cloths, some of the finer 


lining fabries, used in the garment and clothing trades, 
specialties used in the bag trades, raincoatings, umbrella 
cloths, and so on, suggest where idleness has been continued 
longer than in some other directions. 

Although several of the cotton mill machinery concerns 
were able to deliver some part of the large contracts they 
had in hand a year ago, others found themselves in a posi- 


tion where deliveries could not be made profitably. Hence 
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there is more irregularity of employment in machinery cir 
cles than there was a month ago. There are some concerns 
that are running as full as they can while others have slow 
ed up. 

It is generally believed among New England cotton goods 


men that the trade is in for a slow The work in 


summer. 
hand will not show much profit and in many instances it 
was accepted as the best means of preventing further large 
losses through idleness. The sustained price on cotton has 
attracted much comment from the fact that values have held 
Most New England mill 


that 


although exports have been small. 


men have not been bears on cotton for the reason 


many had stocks, and others have contended for some time 
that a better average price for the staple will result in a 
desired 


better average staple, which is the great thing 


among New England mills as well as many elsewhere. Gen- 
erally speaking, the conviction prevails in the field that the 
industry has passed through its worst after-war shock, 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B, BEER, 


New Orleans, May 16th, 1921. 
The ray of hope entertained one month ago as result of 
the more favorable developments in outside conditions has 
been partly realized in the reactionary tendency of the 
market. 
The final 
tion, as yet has had no appreciable effect on values except 


settlement of the German reparations ques- 
on foreign exchange, which is ruling higher than for a year. 
It is generally recognized that Germany’s submitting to 
war indemnity terms imposed by the Allies is the most 
momentous event since the signing of the armistice in No 
vember, 1919. It is generally believed that the adjusting 
of the reparation matter is the one step necessary to permit 
the world to gradually return to normaley. 

At any rate, payment to the United States of the large 
war loans made to the Allied nations is assured, and that 
the next move will be a refunding of the large indebtedness 
of France, England, Italy and Belgium, permitting those 
countries to pay the interest annually and the principal 
eventually, at the expense of Germany. 

Meanwhile there is a large and constant influx of gold 
to America, thereby upbuilding the surplus of the Federal 
Reserve System, which is reflected in a lowering of the 
discount rate from 7 to 61% per cent, in some instances to 
6 per cent, with every indication of a gradual decline to the 
pre-war level of 4 per cent eventually. 

The only fly in the ointment remaining, so far as cotton 
is concerned, is the continuance of the British coal miners’ 
strike, in effect since December 15th last, but hope is en 
tertained of a settlement of this important trouble in the 
near future. 

In the meantime Manchester reports an accumulation of 
orders for eotton goods, awaiting the settlement of the 
coal strike, due to a better demand from India and China. 

There is no lack of evidence of trade and financial con- 
ditions improving in the United States, as noted by cheap- 
er money and increasing consumption of raw cotton by 
American mills. In 
sumed only 295,000 bales of lint cotton, in January 366,000, 
in February 396,000, in March 438,000, and 


for the Easter holidays and April being a short month re- 


December last American mills con- 


were it not 
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First estimate is tinal cosh: 

No payments asked, or extras given Contractor, 
for Our errors OF omissions. 

Low costs consistent with satety of Design. 
Completion on schedv/e. 


We will bond these results. 
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turns for last month would probably have been larger than 
the reported 408,000, 

After the British coal strike is settled, British spinners 
are apt to modify the present half-time schedule, perhaps 
lift it altogether, and the same improvement in consumption 
noted in the United States, is likely to be witnessed in Eng- 
land. 

At the close of April, mills in the United States held a 
stock of raw cotton of only 1,316,000 bales vs. 1,811,000 last 
vear, and stocks held by European mills are undoubtedly 
small also, as the visible supply of American abroad is 
light; on May 6th only 1,435,000 bales against 1,994,900, 

Of course, as is generally known, the South has a iarge 
amount of cotton still to market, about 3,664,000 more thar 
at this time one year ago, or about 6,933,000 vs. 3,269,000. 


but it is firmly held. 
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To offset the existing apparent big surplus, southern 
farmers, returns from the interior indieate, have adopted 
the policy so widely and strongly advocated the past sev 
eral months of making a drastic reduction in the cotton 
acreage this year of about 30 per cent, pointing to a crop 
of about 4,000,000 bales less than was made last year, 
which is expected to overcome the indicated large earry- 
over by the world of about 10,000,000 bales at the end of 
next July vs. 6,086,000 last year. 

f American cotton this sea 


735,000 last 


2,4 


Consumption by the world 
son points to only about 10,000,000 bales vs. 
season and a previous record of 15,000,000 hades in the 
season of. 1915-16. Therefore, with an indicated supply 
of about the same as this season’s for next season, ther« 
is every reason to anticipate better prices as consumption 


by the world increases in the future. 


Cloth Testing 


JAMES 


ROBERTSON. 






































Much eare, much thought and much work is expended 

preserving the strength of the yarn in the spinning and in 
bringing it up to and above the standards set for the break- 
ing strength of that number. And a thing which should 
really be sought, also, is preserving this same strength in 
the fabrie when it is finished, for that is the ultimate prod- 
uet which goes to the market and upon which the reputation 
of the mill is built. We hear of this or that standard 
cloth’ possessing certain characteristics, and from these the 
reputation of this product is branded in the mind of the 
converters and consumers, all depending upon the finished 
fabric and not the finished yarn. 

No matter if we produce the very best yarn imaginable 
there are yet many ways to later destroy all the strength, 
elasticity, and uniformity of this yarn by neglecting the 
processes after spinning. The writer once followed tests 
between two different mills in widely different sections 
of the South and the results obtained were very interesting 
in the following way: 

We will say for the matter of illustration that Mill No. 
1 was in North Carolina and Mill No. 2 was in Alabama. 
These two mills were both making the same standard con 
struction of a sheeting under contract and this fabric had 
to average a certain break in the finished fabrie to fulfill 
the terms of this contract. 

Daily samples were sent from these two mills to the 
place of testing where ideal humidity conditions: were main- 
tained at 60 per cent relative humidity. Also there was spnt 
in daily, samples of the yarn used at each mill. Now 
Mill No. 1 made a finished fabric which broke up to stand- 
ard in the eloth and weighed closely to the requirements, 
but the breaking strength of the yarn was somewhat below 
the Draper Standard. 

Mill No. 2 made a fabric that did not come up to the 
standard as set by Mill No. 1, yet, on the other hand, the 
yarn broke far superior in both warp and filling to the yarn 
used by Mill No. 1. And this seems strange indeed, for we 
should expect that with better and stronger yarn, a better 
and stronger fabric could be made. However, it did not 
prove out in practice. 

This is the point that I am endeavoring to bring out in 
this article—to run tests daily on the finished fabric to 
ascertain whether or not the strength of the yarn is being 
preserved through the spooling, warping, slashing and 





weaving. Also we know that brushing may be used to dis 
advantage if too much stretch is made on the eloth. 

The only additional apparatus needed for this work 
is the ¢lamps which the makers of yarn testing machines 
manufacture, and these can be used with their standard test 
ing machines. 

To give a concrete example of what may be done along 
this line the following experiment is given in full whieh 
shows the breaking strength of the warp in the cloth across 
its width beginning at one side and testing every two inches 
but cutting strips two inches wide and four inches long, 
lengthwise with the warp. 

THe Test. 

OsJect:—To determine the relative strength of warp 
breakage across the width of the test fabrie. 

F’apric:—Plain sheeting 80 x 88, 40 inches wide. 

MetuHop:—Starting at the left-hand side, 19 strips were 
cut measuring 4” x 2”, the lengthwise being parallel with 
the warp threads. “Grab” test method used with 1 ineh 
jaws and 1 inch apart. The jaws were placed in the cen 
ter of the 2 inch width, allowing 1% inch on each side to 
the edge. Rate of stress, 15 inches per minute. 


RESULTS :— 





Inches Pounds Break- 
Strip No. from Edge Count ing Strength 
l 2” 80 16.0 
2 ‘sj 79 46.0 
3 6” 79 3.0 
4 a’ 79 | 50.5 
5 10” 79 40.5 
6 12” 78 46.0 
7 14” Sha Fees 43.5 
8 16” 79 17.0 
9 18” 79 } 47.0 
10 20” 79 48.5 
1] 22 79 . 46.5 
12 24” 78 | 55.0 
13 26” 79 43.5 
14 28” 78 52.0 
15 30” | 78 51.5 
16 32” 79 50.0 
17 34” | 80 52.0 
18 | 36” | 80 50.0 
19 38” 80 50.0 
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~QHM factory «:: 


clear upto the line 


That land is useful now. We can store coal, 
assemble heavy pieces, erect temporary 
buildings and extend our working area up to 
the property line without interference. The 
high, unclimbable Anchor Post Factory 
Fence prevents trespass—the heavy electric 
weld gates localize the entrances and exits. 


Galvanized 


Every part, from the tip of each U-bar post 
anchored deep in the ground, to the heavy 
chain link mesh, is heavily galvanized by the 
hot dip spelter process, the finest rust pre- 
ventive known. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 33 : 33 $3 
Hudson Terminal Building, 52 Church Street, New York 


OBTAIN CATALOG AND PRICES FROM THESE SALES 4ND ERECTION OFFICES 

—- . .79 Milk St Hartford, Conn. 902 Main St 
ineola, .. B ¥ Jericho Turnpike , " » >” , 

Cleveland Guavtian hie Philadelphia Real Estate 1 rust Bldg 

Pittsburgh Jenkins Arcade Chicago -+++++8 So. Dearborn St 

Richmond, Va 119 Mutual Bldg Rochester... , -1006 Man St., E 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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Intervals o 


From this chart and from these test figures we ean 


readily see that the right-hand side of the cloth is decided- 
We nat- 


urally seek to reason what might cause this particular side 


ly stronger than the left-hand side of the fabrie. 


to be the weaker. 

The fact that the irregularity exists only on one side 
of the cloth eliminates the spooling as the entire width 
would most likely be weaker as a whole. The idea of one 
weak beam from the warper would cause the warp also to 
break weaker across its entire width, but still there is the 
possibility that should the warper beams all be from the 
that 


be out of the vertical and thus causing more friction on the 


same warper the cree} on one side of warper may 


spools with a loss in elasticity and strength in the warp 
yarn, 


Also the presser roll on the slasher, where tlie yarn is 
Now 


putting more pressure on one side packs the yarn on that 


put on the loom beam, has two adjusting screws. 


side to a smaller diameter which would therefore cause 


it to weave under more tension and strain—causing ends 
to break on this side of the warp in the loom, for upon 
each revolution of the loom beam, more yarn would be left 
off on the larger diameter than on the smaller. 


Thiings like this can be found by systematic study and 
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injury to the varn, for we know if the breaking streneth 
of the yarn materially increases with a lot of cotton, then 
the breaking strength of the cloth should also be increased 
in proportion. If this is not the case there is something 
wrong between the spinning and weaving which is straining 
the yarn beyond its elastie limit. 

For those desiring it, a form is given in detail which 
Las been used to advantage by the writer. 

CLorH TrEst—MILu. 

Construe’n__x_. 
Date of Test 
Relative Humidity - 


Fabric 

Date of Sample 
Humidity DB_WB_- 
(if. Sear ees | Y 
Yards 
Count—Warp 1- 


per } Regain____o 
per Ib. 

Filling 1_~ 2- 
Average 
Width 


Average 
Width Standard__-_- 
Type Selvage 


inches. Actual __inehes 


BREAKING STRENGTH—METHOD. 


Filling 
Test No. 


Warp 


information eould be of considerable value in the 


- of the breaking strength of the finished cloth. 


same 
matt Then 
relial le information could be had as to whether the slash- 


ing, \varping and spooling were doing their work without 


Average 

Standard 

Above Standard 
Below Standard 

Remarks: 


Average 
Standard .- 
Above Standard 
Below Standard 
Tested by 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


from assistant 


New 


has been promoted 


Rospert A. MorGAN 


to agent at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, Orleans, 


agent 
Louisiana. 

S. L. McCRACKEN 
ent at the Ware Shoals (S. ¢ 
cepted a position with Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S. C. 
- ¢ 
Anchor 
C. L. 


has resigned as assistant superintend- 


Manufacturing Co., and ae 


Epwarps has been appointed superintendent of 
Mills No. Z 
Upcuurcu, formerly of Atlanta, Ga., 
Lauderdale Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 
f the Perkins Hosiery Mills, 


Duck plant at Rome, Ga. 


The 
Is now super- 
intendent ot the 

C. Is 
Columbus, Ga., died 
M. 
Lineolnton, N. C., 


PERKINS, president ¢ 


recently after an extended illness. 


JOHN RHODES, cotton manufacturer and prominent 
¢) ot 
his 72nd 

Ricrarp L. West 
of the Clyde Mill Co., Newton, N. C. 

Be Ex 
Mills, Conover, N. C., 


ager of the Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, Connelly Spring, N. ¢ 


recently at his home in 


’ ’ 
lied 
aed 


year. 


has been appointed superintendent 


Yount Cotton 


has also been appointed general man 


LEDWELL, superintendent of the 


J. S. Moory has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 

ScHAEFFER has been appointed North 
for the J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 


manufacturers of the “Wyandotte” 


Piedmont Cotton 


J. G. Carolina 
state representative 
Mich., 
Mr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. N. Wesp, of Hillsboro, N. C., has been elected pres 
(N. ¢ F. Mars- 


treasurer. 


line of 


dotte, 


chemieals, Sehaeffer will maintain headquarters in 


lent of the Raleig Cotton Mills, and J. 


den, Jr 


JAMES 


has been made 
MILLAR has 
manager of the Seandinavia Belting Company, with head- 
quarters at 40 East Mr. Millar 
succeeds the late Jefferson W. Carter in this position. 
with 


been appointed southern branch 


Hunter Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rosert KENNETT, who has been connected the 


White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. ¢ 
signed and accepted a position with the Altamahaw Cotton 
Mills, Elon College, N. Cc , as overseer ot dyeing. 

J. E. ARTERS, M. Plow 


Philadelphia, is now connected with the yarn department 


+ Lor ten years, has re- 


formerly of C. nan & Company, 
Spencer Turner Company, and will have charge 
Mr. Arters 


and 


of the J. 


of the knitting yarn section of this department. 


has been in the yarn business for some tims has an 


extensive acquaintance among the yarn mills and knitters. 
position of superin- 
Mills. 


with the 


E. N. McGuinn has accepted the 


(Ss. ( Cotton 


tendent at the Landrum 

L. L. Lewis, 
eifice of the 
moved to Charlotte, N. 


charge of the recently opened office of this company at that 


who has been connecter Atlanta 


International Time Recorder Company, re- 


C., earlyein May where he will have 


place. 

WARREN 
spinning to overseer ot spinning, 
warping at the Hartwell Mills. 

W. B. BripGes has resigned as overseer of carding 
Charlotte, N. C. He is 
M. Creekmore, formerly over- 
at Anchor Duck Mills No, 2, 


H. PEARMAN has been promoted from second. 
and 


hand in spooling 
(Ga. 
and 


spinning at the Calvine Mill, sue- 


ceeded in that position by J. 
seer of carding and spinning 


Rome, Ga. 


WILLIAM MILLER has been made overseer of carding at 
Necronsett Mills, Cumberland, N. C. 

JAMEs Escorr has been appointed superintendent of 
Couch Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga., succeeding J. H. Bag- 
well, resigned. 

C. H. Story, formerly connected with the Poinsett Mills, 
te eloth room 


at the Judson Mills, of the same city. 


Greenville, S. has been made overseer of 

FRANK A. KERR, overseer of spinning at the Centreville 
(R. I.) plant of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., was elected pres- 
ident, and Clifford carding at the 


Aretie (R. I.) Mill of the same corporation, was chosen 


Eecleston, overseer of 


secretary of a permanent baseball association organized re- 
cently by the Knight employees in this corporation’s mills 
in the Pawtuxet Valley, including the mill villages of Lip- 
pitt, Jackson, Riverpoint, Arctic, Centreville, Pontiae and 
Natick. 

Lestig H. ALLEN, who has recently been with Fred T. 
Ley & Co., contractors of Springfield, Mass., first as an 
industrial housing engineer 
New England territory, has joined the staff of the Port- 
land Cement Association, 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, as assistant manager of the cement products bureau. 


and then as sales manager for 


Prior to joining the Ley organization, Mr. Allen was for 12 
years with the Aberthaw Construction Co., of Boston. 

Hartiey Howe, manager of the Detroit office of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, has been transferred to Bos- 
ton, where he becomes district manager of the Boston office, 
succeeding Kenneth Moller who was recently elected into 
the firm of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

E’iivin H. Kiuunerrer, vice-president of the Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., arrived in Vancouver, May 16, on 
the S. S. Empress of Russia, after an extended trip in the 
Orient in the interests of his company. Through his en- 
deavors the company has established permanent offices at 
No. 6A Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China, from which point 
the Chinese trade will be handled. 

JOSEPH LALLA is now overseer of the cloth and finishing 
room at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

C. N. 
at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 

J. M. Lumuny has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. 
position at the Fidelity Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

T. H. Roxserts, formerly connected with the Adrian 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. 
ing overseer at the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
ceeding Mr. Lumley, resigned. 

L. R. 
appointed night overseer of weaving at the Fidelity Manu- 
facturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

G. GuNBY JORDAN has been elected president of the Per- 


HARPER has been appointed overseer of weaving 


C., to accept a similar 


C., has accepted the position of card- 


suc- 


OGLETREE, from Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has been 


kins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., to succeed the late C. L. 
Perkins. C. J. Tune was named to a membership on the 
board of directors. 

J. D. Jounston has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Demopolis Cotton Mills, Shortleaf, Ala., and is now 
foreman of fly frames at the Knoxville (Tenn.) Spinning 


Company. 
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Time was when you liked to take 
a chance on a lucky packet, but you do 
not use that method in business. 


Warren Soap and Warren Service 
combine the accumulated experience of a 
large part of the textile trade during fifty 
years with the most up-to-date scientific 
investigation. 


The (darren Soap Manufacturing Go. 
77 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Courage in Business 


All modern industrial and mercantile expansion 
depends upon courage. It explains progress. It 
determines the limits of individual success. It is 
the physical expression of confidence and belief. 


Business moves forward only so far as it is led 
by men with the vision of new conditions, new 
ideas, new forces, new methods—and the courage 
to put them through. 


Business weaklings are left behind at the end of 
every period of inflation. Courage is not governed 
by conditions; it controls conditions. It not only 


recognizes, but eliminates, weak organization, 
mistakes, inefficiency. 





Courage is inspired by knowledge. Knowledge 
dispels fear. Knowledge of your business—timely 
and dependable Facts and Figures from every 
department—points out weakness and waste; 
while knowledge of better methods, with courage, 
eliminates them. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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Results from Frequent Card Stripping. 


Eprror Corron : 
I notice in the Mareh number of Corron the article in 
read 


regard to the frequeney of ecard stripping, which | 


with interest. J want to relate a little experience we had 
recentiy at our mill in this connection. 

We use the automatic vacuum stripping device in our 
plant and our eustom was to have the eards stripped twice 
a day. However, we noticed that this was not sufficient to 
keep the eard stripper busy, and, as an experiment, started 
him to stripping the cards four times a day instead of twice 
that the breaking 


strength of the yarn increased eight pounds over what it 


a day. After we did this we found 


had been when the cards were being stripped twice a day, 


this brought close to 


and the breaking strength up 


Also, we found that with this system of stripping, 


very 
standard. 
the cotton was cleaned much better, and more of the fly 
and trash was taken out. It is known that if the cotton 
on a card that has just been stripped is examined, it will 
show up much cleaner than that on a eard which has not 
been stripped. Furthermore, the help reported that the 
work ran much better under the new stripping schedule. 
We were running low grade cotton, and were of necess- 
ity working the cards very hard and pushing them to get 
production. If a mill is running good, clean cotton, with 
little trash and foreign matter, and is running it light, it 
might be that the arrangement might not apply to that 
case as they would not have as much foreign matter in the 
cotton. However, it works satisfactorily in our case, and 
we get a higher breaking strength and cleaner work as stat- 
ed, but I should like to have some of the correspondents to 
your Practical Discussion Department comment upon the 
following question: If our breaking strength increased 
and the work ran cleaner and better after we doubled the 
number of strippings per day, just what would be the limit, 
or what is the greatest number of times we can strip, a 


( Miss. ) 


card per day and get better work? B. C. 


Further Suggestions on Picker Eveners. 
Epitor Corron : 

I read with interest the letter from “W. H. H. (Ga.)” 
in the March number of Corron in which he called attention 
to the possibility of uneven draft with the evener equip- 
ment now used on pickers, and have waited to see what 
answers his inquiry would bring. 

The letter from “Tom (Mass.)” in April Corron, coin- 
cides with my own opinion as to the feasibility of driving 
the feed rolls at a constant speed. If this were done and 
an attendant failed to put on a new Jap when an old one 
ran out, the feed rolls would not get enough cotton, as it 
is almost certain that the thin lap fed in by the evener 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


rolls would simply pucker up between the evener and feed 
rolls until it might form a serious choke. 

A possible solution might be to abolish the evener rolls 
and put the evener treadles directly over the feed roll, but 
this could not be done conveniently on old machines. 

I think it would be interesting to hear from some picker 
manufacturers on this point, as no doubt they have gone 
into it thoroughly and have found that the present arrange- 
ment should work satisfactorily unless, as “Tom” suggests, 
there is some other cause for thiek and thin places. 

It seems quite probable that a common cause of thick 
and thin spots is belt slippage on evener cones. Theoretical- 
ly, an evener once properly set should deliver the correct 
amount of cotton without further change. Yet a man in the 
South has made quite a bit of money out of a contrivance 
by means of which an evener can be set from the front of 
the picker by turning a handle, which would seem to show 
that frequent evener settings must be -necessary. 

The only thing that I ean think of that would make 
such frequent settings necessary is belt slippage. I have 
seen evener cones wrapped with cord, and covered with 
leather, to keep down slippage, and I have seen places where 
the old belts belts 


put on. 


evener have been removed and wider 

The cause of this slippage must be due to the drag of 
the apron loaded with heavy laps, as the feed rolls should 
not offer any great resistance to the evener mechanism. 
This drag is no doubt considerable, as ] know of places 
where it has caused so much apron breakage that sprockets 
and chains have been used to give a positive drive on the 
back roller. 

A drag that would cause this trouble with aprons must 
be enough to throw too much load on the evener, and there 
will be a tendency to belt slippage, which will be worse 
when the belt is on the small end of the cone than when 
it is in normal position or on the large end. When the 
evener attempts to speed up and the belt goes down on the 
small end of the cone the slippage will probably cause a 
noticeable thin place in the lap. 

The total of the thin places will cause laps to run out 


light and when the evener is set for heavier lap to correct 
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this, while the whole lap may weigh out right, it will have 
a lot of thick and thin places to make up the average. 

I believe that this trouble can be largely overcome by 
the use of anti-friction bearings on apron rollers, so that 
the evener will have practically no load except that required 
to push the cotton through the rolls, which should be very 


little, 
Small ball bearings placed on apron rollers would cer- 


tainly minimize the pull on the apron, which should do 


away with any necessity for positive rear roller drives, 


apron and get better 


A. P. A. 


and should prolong the life of the 
results with the evener. (Ss. C.3 


A New Spooler Tension Device. 


OR COTTON: 
cotton yarn has recently ap- 


Mass., and has been 


s10n dey ice Tor 
New 


for the past six 


A new tet 


peared on the market Bedford, 
nonths where it 


used in ft n mills 


has proved to be remarkably successful. The demand for 
las exceeded the present supply to such an ex- 


ws device 
that steps are already being taken to enlarge the out- 
by adding to the manufacturing plant and equipment 


here this device is 
This 


] 
al mull 


made, 
invention is patented and is the product of three 


operatives who lave been perfecting their 


step by intil the present result seems to meet 


step, 
the demands placed upon it. 
The drawing shows a flat piece of spring steel bent into 


tl the upper inside 


the shape of a hair pin with two erimps on 


These two crimps rest on the yarn supplying the 


prong. 


.SPINOLE 


Cross SECTION SHOWING THE TENSION DEVICE AND THE 


MeTHOD OF ATTACHING IT TO A SPOOLER. 


tension to the yarn which passes under this prong. To the 
lower prong of this hair pin shaped spring a weight is at- 
tached which moves in a groove so as to allow the tension 
to be adjusted to meet all conditions by simply moving it 
along this groove to the right place and then tightening it in 
its position. 

In the drawing of the device, the thread is seen coming 


from tie filling wound bobbin and passing between a flat 
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steel plate D set into the main iron casting which holds the 
device together. The steel spring shown at C is attached 
at the center of one prong of the spring to casting B which 
Swings vertically on a pin which is shown in the drawing. 
The movable weight, A, which can be adjusted at any 
point in the groove of the casting has already been referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. Thus B furnishes the 
pressure which is applied on top of the spring C, and this 


in turn results in a steady tension on the yarn. The two 


YARN PAssinc THROUGH TENSION DEVICE TO SPOOL. 

crimps in the lower prong of the spring furnish the points 
of contact with the yarn and are rounded, so that the con- 
tact is so slight that there is no chance for the collection of 
waste. The points of wear on the device, of course, are the 
steel plate D and the steel spring C, both of which are 
detachable from the rest of the device and can be renewed. 


The varn is kept under the center of the spring by two 


ear-shaped pieces in front and a bent wire guide in back. 


To eliminate wear on the surface under the spring over 


A SpPooLerR EQUIPPED WITH THE TENSION DEVICE. 
This 


was done because with the older methods, tension was ob- 


which the yarn runs, the steel plate D was inserted. 


tained by running the yarn over strips of felt which gave 
friction to the yarn and some tension but they were worn 
through in a short time and had to be renewed every 


few weeks. This meant trouble and delay which is a big 
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factor. In faet, this point alone is ‘the one that makes 
the new device much desired, for it eliminates this trouble 
entirely and still gives the desired tension to the yarn 
through the spring alone, independent of the steel plate. 

There have been many tension devices on the market 
but in time they developed points which made them im- 
practical and in most eases a different device was tried. 
The chief trouble with devices of this character has been 
the fact that they either gave too much tension, causing 
the yarn to break at times, or they gave too little tension 
and caused soft spots on the spools. In cases where soft 
spots were formed on the spool, when the spool was taken 
to the creel to be wound into the warp beam, these spots 
caused the thread to bury itself in the adjacent soft threads, 
making it diffieult to find the ends of the thread and‘ the 
spool of yarn frequently had to be discarded as waste. 

The drawing shows the bobbin placed upright on a sup- 
port which forms a part of the device. This is the only 
way in which a filling wound bobbin can be placed because 
it is wound with yarn in layers extending diagonally from 
the surface of the bobbin to the outer edge of the cireum- 
ference of the yarn of the filled bobbin. 

The warp wound bobbin is wound as every mill man 
knows, like the thread on a common spool, that is, first 
one layer is wound on the bobhin the entire length before 
the next layer is wound on. Because of this the warp 
wound bobbin has to be placed in a cradle where its weight, 
as it is being wound, keeps the yarn taut. The spool can- 
not be run at a high speed because this type of bobbin 
will jump out of its cradle. Given a suitable tension de 
vice, the filling bobbin is much preferred because the speols 
ean be run at a greater speed providing the tension is kept 
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constant and even all the time, a condition which this new 
tension device seems to meet. 

Many experiments have been made by mill men and 
others in an effort to produce a suitable tension device for 
filling wound bobbins, and the opinion has often been ex 
pressed that warp wound bobbins would be discarded from 
general use should a suitable tension device ever be brought 
out, because cotton mill men all know that the speed of 
machines can be kept up and the output of the machine 
inereased by using the filling bobbin, in place of the warp 
bobbin, if the tension is satisfactory. 

Another advantage of the filling bobbin is the fact that 
if a drop of oil gets upon it from the machine the yarn soil- 
ed is less in amount because of the method in which this 
bobbin is wound. The warp bobbin if soiled with a drop 
of oil in one’ spot will cause severa! layers of yarn to get 
soiled, because one layer is just under the succeeding layer 
and the top layer becoming soiled quickly soils the layer 
next to it in a short time. 

After a six months’ trial in several mills the new tension 
device has shown that the spoolers can be run at thirty 
per cent greater speed thus increasing the output of the 
machine just this much, and it does not require any more 
work on the part of the operator of the machine. The ex- 
pense of putting the new device upon machines is thus 
offset in a short time by the increased production with the 
added advantage that all wearing parts are made of steel. 
In ease new parts should be needed they can be put in 
place in a short time and renewed very easily because of 
the simple construction which makes them easy to get at in 
case of adjustment or renewal. 


W. A. Kimball ( Mass.) 
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Two Questions from France. 


Epitor Corron: 

As a subseriber to Corron, I should like to present the 
following two questions for discussion by contributors in 
the Practical Discussion Department: 

1, There are two rows of spindles on-a fly frame. Is 
the twist per inch in the roving the same on these two rows? 
On this side of the Atlantic, some competent men think that 
the twist per inch is greater in the second row of spindles. 
What do our American friends think about it? If this is 
correct, why is it so? 

2. On a carding machine, when the front plate is near- 
er the cylinder, you get less flat strips than when the front 
plate is farther from the cylinder. Why is this so? 

I hope some of your interesting contributors will sub- 
mit opinions on these two questions. 

G. C. (Vosges, France.) 


Trouble Makers. 


Epitor Corton: 

There are many men in the mills today who trust their 
section hands too much, thinking that these men are on 
the level, as they should be. Sometimes, however, an over- 
seer wakes up to find that his position is threatened by such 
men. By this I mean that some men in charge of depart- 
ments let their section hands keep the time books and also 
let them do the “hiring and firing” in their department. 
This, to the writer’s mind, is a practice that no overseer 
should brook in the mill, for there is many a good man 
discharged because of some misunderstanding between him 
and the section hand of which the overseer in charge is 
unaware, and thus the mill loses a good man. 

A section hand who is given such authority as indicated 
may have some friend for whom he desires to land a job 
in the mill and often the result is that some good worker 
is discharged for the sake of making a position for this 
friend. This is a fact, for I know of such deals being 
pulled off in mills and many a time does the man who is 
doing it get by with it. It is a pity that some overseers 
should let their section hands get away with this kind of 
stuff. 

I have been an overseer for many years, and have 
always stood by my assistants; have given them the benefit 
of the doubt in many cases, but if ever I should discover 
that any man under me was “riding the help” and I found 
out that he was causing ill feeling among the operatives, 
I wouldn’t stop until I had discharged him, as it is con- 
siderably easier to hire one section hand than it is to get 
good work out of a room of dissatisfied workers. 

I believe in using each and every worker alike, regard- 
less of age, size or creed. This:I have found in all my 
years in the mill to be a good policy. It has never failed. 
I always get good results and honestly believe that no one 
who has worked for me and leaves my department will 
say a word against this policy. 

I don’t believe in playing favorites, and I detest people 
who carry tales; these don’t last very long in my employ 
as I term them trouble-makers. I once knew of an over- 
seer who trusted some section hands more than he trusted 
others, and managed to make a pet out of one. This 
meant that whatever this section hand heard he would in 
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turn relay it all to the overseer. He was what I term 
a spy—not a section hand. 

This section hand had charge of all the spoolers, that 
is the repairing end, and he also kept the weight of all 
the yarn sent to these spoolers, and at the end of the 
week he would hand the weight reports to the overseer. 
There was one favorite among all the spooler tenders and 
this meant more weight for her whether she earned it or 
not; anyway, she always drew more pay than any of the 
cther women. 

The overseer never got wise to this scheme, as he 
always trusted this man and thought him on the level. But 
as luck would have it, this man was taken sick and out 
for a week and another man was put in his place. Things 
went along as fine as silk the first day, but the second day 
brought a complaint from this certain spooler tender, as 
she missed the extra weight which she had been getting 
through the regular section hand who was sick. As a re- 
sult, she lost her position. Here’s how it was worked: 

The new man counted 283 spools taken off her machine 
and after these were weighed she was given credit 
ior 283 pounds, an average of just one pound a spool, that 
is, they were pieces when she received them. The girl 
found a change in the weight and went to report to the 
second hand but when she explained things to him she 
told him that the exact number of spools taken off of her 
machine wgs 287. The new man suspected something and 
took the truck of spools directly to the overseer’s office 
where they both counted the spools over and found the 
number to be 283. The overseer marked this number down 
on his pad, left the truck near his office and started to 
take a look around the room. 

While the girl was explaining things to the second 
hand, the overseer came by her spooler, and she left the 
second hand and started to tell the overseer all about the 
spoolers. After listening to all she had to say, the over- 
seer took her to the truck where she had the pleasure of 
counting the spools over again, and found that there were 
283 on the truck. That was how she lost her job. 

The following week found the new man permanently in 
charge of the spoolers, for when the other man came in he 
was told that his services were no longer requir:.|, with 
the result that there was a few more dollars left in the 
office each week. T. A. B. (Mass.) 





The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
manufacturers of the well known line of “Pee-Gee” paints, 
have announced the opening of a branch office and ware- 
house, at 228 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., where a full 
stock of the company’s products will be carried. Hugh 8. 
Gardner, who has been connected with the company for 
the past 16 years, the past 10 years of which have been 
spent in traveling Georgia, will be the manager of the At- 
lanta office with Gilbert Little as assistant manager. 





A new store has been opened at 33 South Forsyth 
St. Atlanta, Ga., by the Southern Cotton Oil Company to 
handle a complete line of “Sco-Co” paints, enamels, var- 
nishes and stains, and roofing materials, with H. D. Shackel- 
ford, who has been connected with the paint business for 
twenty years, in charge. This store is the first of a chain 
of retail stores to be opened by the paint products division 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Company in the principal cities 
of the Southeast. 
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Are built in the U. 8. A. for American Manu- 
facturers but are also used in almost every coun- 
try on the globe. They are recognized as author- 





itive by the foremost laboratories and manu- 
facturers. Built upon the dead weight or inclin- 
able balance principle, there are no springs or 
delicate parts, and climatic conditions do not 


affect them. 


FOR TESTING 


Yarn, 
Thread, 
Twine, 
Cordage, 
Rope, 
Wire, 
Chain, 
Cloth, 
Fabric, 
Webbing, 
Leather, 


Rubber, Etc. PENDING. 


Protected by 
U. S. PATENTS 


924693 June 15, 
940482 Nov. 16, 
1190596 July 11, 
1190597 July 11, 
1184034 May 23, 
1184035 May 23, 
1219593 Mar. 20, 
1219594 Mar. 20, 
1255936 Feb. 12, 
1282643 Oct. 22, 
1282644 Oct. 22, 
1324470 Dec. 9, 
1355402 Mar. 30, 


OTHER U. S. AND 
FOREIGN PATENTS 





SCOTT TESTERS 


are constructed on both the vertical and horizontal design. 
Heavy and rigid construction guarantees accuracy and a 
lifetime of continuous service. They are simple and easy 
to operate, require little care and the initial cost is the only 


expense. 


Autographic recorders, variable speed gear boxes, a large 


variety of clamps and other attachments can be furnished ¢ 
% 


to adapt these testers to any specification. 


Let us send you our new 40-page illustrated catalog. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A Lighting Suggestion for Colored Work. 


Epitor Corron: 

Proper lighting is a necessity in any kind of manufac- 
ture and the manufacturer who disregards its importance is 
certainly playing a penny wise and pound foolish game. 

The spinning of colored yarn requires better light than 
white for the obvious reason that the yarn does not stand 
out in contrast with the dark machinery on which it is 


manufactured. This situation can be greatly remedied by 


an abundance of well diffused light. If a mill has a steady 
production of colored yarn, it will be found very desirable 
to have the thread boards of spinning frames painted white. 
This will serve the double purpose of a white background 
for the colored yarn between the rolls and the thread guide, 
and also will reflect the light upwards against the front 
rolls and better illuminate these where the joint is made in 
putting up an end. 

It is not necessary to go to the limits some manufac- 
turers of machinery go when they have every part of every 
machine painted white. However, this certainly is con- 
ducive to efficiency in other ways than better lighting, for 
it not only increases the self respect of operatives, but 
greatly stimulates them to cooperate with the manage- 
ment in cleanliness and sanitation. If cotton machinery 
is bought for the sole purpose of handling dark colored 
yarns, it would be desirable for the manufacturer to use 
white enamel and paint on all painted parts. The econ- 
omy will not warrant this on used machinery other than the 
thread boards and directly under the rolls, which should 
be white. White yarns, though, require dark backgrounds 
and it is not advisable to paint machinery white that is used 
in spinning white or light colors, T.-H. I. (Ga.) 


Suggestions on A. L.’s Picker Problems. 


Eprtor Corron: 
I will try to give “A, L. idea about the 
trouble with his eard sliver varying without first asking for 


(Ga.)” my 


If I were put into the room to adjust 
this ailment the first thing I would do would be to start at 


any of the details. 


the mixing of the cotton and see that my stock was well 
blended with tne different grades of cotton, and so mixed 
into my hoppers that all bales were represented, and I 
would mix as many as ten bales at a time, preferably fhe 
day prior to using the cottons if I had sufficient room to 


do so, 


Then at my breaker hoppers I would have the hoppers 
fed evenly and not filled too full at certain times and then 
at. other times run nearly empty. It is a common thing, 
where hand feed is used, for the operative to fill the hop- 
pers as full as they will stand, and then go off and sit down 
and wait for them to run almost empty before he starts 
again to refill them. 


and light plaees in the laps that the eveners will not take 


This method will eause such heavy 


them up sufficiently so as not to show some unevenness. 

On the aprons of the pickers I would have the laps 
split up so as to have a half-full and a full lap alternating 
on the aprons. This will give two full laps, and two half- 
full laps and in this way the aprons are balanced at all 
times and the weights are that much more even. Then 
watch the mixing of the white cotton waste from the card- 
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ing and spinning rooms and feed it in gradually through- 
out the day. 

Take particular care about the cleaning and oiling of 
the pickers. I will not go into the details of just how 
and when to oil, because it’s not necessary; just keep them 
well oiled. I will, however, say a little about the cleaning. 
The machines should be wiped off on.the outside twice per 
day, the inside around the beaters afd fan shafts should 
be wiped twice a day, the motes, ete., taken out once a day, 
and floors given careful attention. ; 

All dust flues and sereens must be kept cleaned or the 
draft cannot do its work in spreading the cotton evenly 
on the sereens. Laps on the feed rolls must be watched. 
Bad teeth on the feed motions will do damage, especially in 
turning the screens if there is a had place it will cause the 
sereen to pause at times and when it pauses it means a thick 
place. Then the blows that the cotton is receiving from 
the beater is another important thing to look into, and it 
is something that can be easily experimented on and found 
out which setting is the best. 

The eveners, and the evening motion, should at all 
times-be kept clean and well oiled; also see that the little 
pivots are free from friction; the pedals under which the 
cotton passes into the feed rollers should be oiled occasion- 
ally and cleaned, so that.when a lump happens to come 
through they will act immediately on the evening of the 
lump, or vice versa on a light place. 

The next important thing to keep up with is the draft of 
the pickers. See that the fan speed is great enough to 
control the flow of the cotton. If the beater draft is too 
strong it will cause the cotton to be thrown onto the sereen 
instead of being drawn on them and spread by the suction 
of the fan draft. Adjust the draft so that the damper 
doors on the inside of the machines at the end of the screens 
may be kept wide open, as this space is for taking out 
foreign matter from the cotton as it is being spread on 
the sereens, and not to adjust the draft or to pull up and 
try to remedy split laps. The beaters furnish some draft, 
which, by increasing the flow of air (draft) by the fan, 
assists in getting the benefit of what draft the beaters make. 
This is a dangerous place for uneven work if this beater 
draft is not controlled, at the same time it is nice working 
when it is controlled, but bad when it is not. 

Transferring laps from the pickers to the cards must be 
done in a way not to damage the laps more than can be 
helped, and should there be a damaged place it should be 
torn off. In creeling in new laps on the eards,; have the 
ends placed very evenly, and in the running out of the old 
laps I prefer about twenty-four inches torn off before 
the new one is put on, owing to the condition of the end 
of the old one. Examine the lap sticks and see that they 
are straight, also inspect the gears on the cards that have 
anything to do with the feeding of the cotton. I have had 
the large bevel gear, that contacts with the small feed gear, 
to get worn or sprung so that at intervals it would skip in 
turning and cause thin places. Sometimes, when every- 
thing was working free, it would not skip for a period, but 
when a load was put to it, from the bearings getting dry 
or gears getting choked, it would skip. 

The settings of the cards must be done evenly, what 
ever the settings are, let “A. L.” set the points to as close a 
gauge as it will stand on the cotton and the clothing of the 
cards, taking into consideration the fibers and not set so 


close as to injure the staple. Take out all the fly the work 
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Economy 


Automatic machinery and skilled labor have their limits of economy. 


Their 


full efficiency is realized only when they are supplied with work in a constant, 


steady stream. 


Their saving must-not be offset by forced idleness nor by obsolete handling 
methods which call for thousands of needless steps. 


Mathews Conveyers continue the savings where 
the automatic machine and the skilled worker leaves 


off. 


Materials are routed in order of operation. They 
follow in a continuous, unbroken line from one op- 
eration to the next. The burden is carried on 
Mathews ball bearing rollers. Free gravity—na- 
ture’s cheapest and most reliable force—supplies 
the power, does all the drudgery. Men are freed 
for more productive work. Faster handling, in- 
creased production, lower manufacturing costs and 
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pleasanter and more profitable occupation are the 
result. 

Gravity Conveyers, Spiral Chutes, Automatic In- 
clined Elevators and Belt Conveyers—our local en- 
gineer will explain the relative merits of each as re- 
gards your particular problem. He will submit a 
plan and estimate covering your requirements, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 


MATHEWs GRAVITY CARRIER Co. 


154 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ont.,--London, England 
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will stand, or the goods will allow, splitting the difference 
with white cotton. Try to get all the motes and other trash 
out with the mote knives, and watch the setting of the 
sereens and the flats so as to get a good circulation of the 
air current. The back and front knife plates play an im- 
portant part in the circulating of the air. The stripping of 
the cards is as essential as putting on new laps. I once 
took a card room where the former overseer had neglected 
stripping the cards and it had a bad effect, so I told the 
assistants that if it was a ease of which to do, stop a set 
of roving frames or skip one stripping, to stop the roving 
frames and get the cards stripped every time. The number 
of times per day to strip can only be judged by the stock. 
Contributor No. 14. 





Cotton Carding. 


Eprtor CoTron: 

This article is not intended to instruct or teach the boss 
carder how to run his ecards, nor will it carry any technical 
terms more or less hazy to the man who is coming up, but 
it is intended to help the man who aspires to become an 
overseer of carding. The magazine Corron is widely read 
by men in the cotton manufacturing business, and as there 
are any number of young ambitious men in the mills in 
subordinate executive positions who are looking forward to 
the time when they too will take their places as overseers 
and superintendents it is thought that this letter on card- 
ing might help them. The writer was led to write this 
treatise after seeing two young men in close conversation 
and argument with a magazine in their hands, in a New 
Bedford mill, ‘and what argument was 
being waged, I found it was under the eaption “How Other 
Men Manage.” It is a fact that there are several men in 
minor charge in the cardrooms of most mills—while there 
is but one overseer. These men in minor charge are natural- 
ly looking forward to their first job as overseer, and they 
are always studying and anxious to get straight facts about 
their work. It is also a fact that a great many second 
hands of speeders get to be overseers without any train- 
ing at all on the ecards, and they have to learn, the fine 
It is for any such readers 


looking to see 


points after getting the job. 
that I have prepared this letter. 

The draft between the lap on the card and the feed 
rollers should never be more than is required to hold the 
lap in a straight manner, otherwise, there will be consider- 
able irregularity in the amount of cotton fed to the licker- 
Lap rollers should af 
ways be corrugated—never smooth. Smooth lap rollers 
will cause slippage of lap, fluctuation, and irregular drafts, 
Corrugated lap 


in and consequently the cylinder. 


no doubt a greater draft than estimated. 
rollers will prevent this evil at this point. 

There is a variation of draft between the feed roller 
and licker-in under the best of conditions. It is a cus- 
tomary measure to alter the speed of the feed rolls when- 
ever a change of draft is necessary. That of the licker-in 
is not interfered with, the speed generally being about 
50 per cent of that of the cylinder.. Any alteration of the 
speed of the lieker-in consequently alters the rate at which 
the fibers are treated by the licker-in needles and, therefore, 
controls the length of duration of combing action upon 
fibers presented to the licker-in. 

The draft between the ¢ylinder and flats is generally 
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regarded as fixed for different classes of cottons. Alter- 
ations of drafts at this point are generally made by vary- 
ing the speed of the flats. The speed, or rate of movement 
of the flat, mainly governs the action of the card eylinder 
upon a given number of fibers, besides governing the amount 
of clean carding surfaces introduced, therefore it is entire- 
ly proper to regulate the speed of the flats as the circum- 
stances of carding warrant. With dirty, clogged, matted, 
For low 
cottons, such as Indian, low American, ete., the speed of 
the flats should be about double that for good clean Amer- 


neppy cotton, a higher flat rate is expedient. 


ican cottons, as also on Egyptians. 

The draft between the cylinder and doffer is also of a 
varied character, and there is a tendency to alter the draft 
There is a ten- 
deney to regard the speéd of the doffer as subordinate to 


at this point rather more than is expedient. 


the count of sliver. 

The draft between the doffer and calender is varied 
but very little. It is generally varied to keep the web 
coming from the doffer in such a position that there is 
not too much “sag’’ nor too mueh tension. 

When circumstances arise demanding a change in the 
output of the card, it is well that a general knowledge of 
the conditions and limitations of part 
should be secured, so that the best results will be accom- 
plished. Bear in mind that the 
fibers treated the greater tendency there is to strain the 
fibers. Association with the work as well as close study 


each mentioned 


greater the number of 


should be made to get the best results. 

The greater the contrasting speed of the carding sur- 
faces, the longer the fibers are desired to remain under the 
carding action and influence. The greater the length of 
the fibers, the longer the duration of the carding action, 
for the simple reason that the card has greater difficulty in 
separating the fibers. The more bulky or numerous the 
fibers presented to the carding action, the greater is the 
tendeney to roll and strain the fibers. This is excessive 
in some cases. Fibers should never be presented in such 
volume as to crowd the flats, because there would be a 
tendency to raise the flats, as it were, taking the weight of 
the flats off the bend, the cotton fibers passing under the 
flats bearing the weight and thereby being considerably 
damaged and weakened. 

Carding surfaces should never be overcrowded, as 
“Wash” points out time and again, in his letters in these 
columns. This flat lifting tendency increases as the crowd- 
ing becomes intense. This is also apparent by the increas- 
ed power required to drive the card. These conditions are 
more likely to arise when carding more or less long eot- 
tons, than when carding the~.shorter cottons. Increases 
in power required to drive the card may generally be taken 
as an axiom that there is some overcrowding taking place, 
consequently straining the fibers, and weakening the result- 
ing yarn. 

The furetions of the licker-in are to comb and straight- 
en the fringe of cotton fibers presented from the lap, also 
to eliminate as much as possible the foreign matter, and 
to carry forward the fibers treated within the range of 
the eard cylinder action. 

The duties of’ the card cylinder are to take the fibers 
from the licker-in and carry them within range of the 
earding action of the flats. The flats in turn arrest those 


fibers which are not strd ght, the straight fibers being ear- 
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Toledo Automatic Is Built for Rapid, 
email Accurate Weighing 


Toveoo TEXTILE SCALES Save TIME AND MONEY 


Toledo Picker Lap Scales make the yarn run evenly. If your picker room is not satisfied 
with laps which run from 37% to 38% ona 38 pound basis, install a Toledo Automatic and 
reduce tolerance; make your yarn run evenly. 


There is a Toledo for Every Textile Use 


Write today and let the Toledo Scale man in your neighborhood help solve YOUR weigh- 
ing problems, whatever they may be. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Atlanta Branch, 103 Marietta St. Branch Offices and Service Stations in all Large Cities 


| BOSTON HANK CLOCKS ‘COTTON MI 
The Recognized Standard J B SHOULD USE 


for Accuracy and Durability ‘ 
Commercial Acetylene 


Many thousands . | a a 
in use. | = For Welding 
nei deat a0 - | Supplied in portable} 
~ —_ ? inter- seuss Ji = | cylinders on loan basis 
a es | =e without deposit. 
Prompt delivery. F 
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oaedies hain a Saesxmes me ylene is a gas of absolute purity. 
Our experience is at your command. Be. 
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; AGREEMENT 











Boston Clocks tell heal what the one. nee 
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F . 204 Trust Company of Georgia Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ried forward under the rest of the flats. As the card cyl- 
inder revolves it is continually coming into contact with 
those fibers being held by the flats, and which partially 
project into the carding action of cylinder. As these fibers 
are gradually straightened out they are taken away from 
the flats by the cylinder card clothing points and carried 
forward to be deposited on the doffer, or re-arrested by an- 
other flat if not straight. The flats arrest the super-abun- 
dance of fibers during the early part of carding, 
those at the back of the card, and these are, therefore, 
being continually held in reserve and being gradually 
brought forward by the quickly revolving cylinder until 
by the time the flats are passing well over the bend, the 
fibers are more or less evened up, and the super-abundance 


that is, 


of fibers are gone. The heavily crowded flats are always 
the first in action at the back of card. 

The duties of the flats are to receive foreign matter, ar- 
rest and straighten fibers otherwise than straight, and not 
in line with the carding movement of the cylinder, and to 
present those uneven and matted fibers to the carding action 
for a definite length of time or period. Therefore 
ability of the flats to arrest foreign matter, matted fibers, 
and to retain them; at the same time presenting such fibers 
to the carding action, depends on the efficacy of the points 


the 


of the flats, and the number or quantity of these points 
available. 

As demonstrated 
numerous sharp points of wire, accompanied with small 


by the old fashioned hand carding, 
but reasonable spacing, are the best active agents for col- 
lecting the foreign matter in raw cotton, and disentangling 
matted bodies of cotton fibers. Therefore a clean supply 
of these wire points should always be coming into action, 
and at sufficient speed to care for the work to be done. 
If there were not sufficient clean flats constantly coming 
into action the imperfectly carded cotton from the licker-in 
would be carried forward by the card cylinder, and in pass- 
ing the crowded flats would absolutely imbed those fibers 
already engaged by the flats. Here again comes the ques- 
tion I spoke of before, and which has been a question of 
argument in your columns time and again, the fibers would 
consequently raise the flats, take the weight of the flats 
off the bend, and strain, roll, break, and otherwise damage 
and weaken the cotton fiber. This is a fruitful source of 
neppy yarn, showing up badly in fine lawns, voiles, organ- 
dies, ete., and weak yarn, according to the degree of over- 
crowding, and making for poor spinning. 

Care should ‘always be taken that the proper knee or 
inclination of the card and flat wire is preserved, otherfise 
imbedding will result. 

Stripping brushes should always be thoroughly cleaned 
after every card being stripped, and neither comb or brush 
should be set too deep. The card and flat wire should al- 
ways have a fine keen point, and should be maintained con- 
stantly in this condition. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, but there should never be 
contempt for the care required to keep cotton cards in first 
class condition. There is absolutely no question at all 
but what we, on the average, ought to take greater care of 
our cards than we do. Regardless of the type of mill. In 
England they have always insisted on very skillful help be- 
ing employed on the cards. Do we? If not, why not? 

It will be noticed that all the fibers are not arrested by 
the first flat coming into the carding action. For the sake 
of experiment, pass a little dyed or colored cotton in at the 
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back of the card. It will be noticed that it makes its ap- 
pearance, a few fibers here and there, at the front of the 
card, and on the last flat in action, almost immediately. 
Therefore it would seem that the best way to find out the 
requisite speed of the flats would be to use the eard strips 
as an index. However, in view of this fact, it would also 
that the the the 
first flat coming into action, 40 minutes ought to be more 


seem from time fibers are arrested on 
than sufficient for the selection of all desirable fibers re 
ceived by the flat when oceupying the first position on the 
bend. The speed of the flats should be, adjusted so as to 
give the lightest “strip” to strip in a good manner and 
satisfactorily. 

To adjust the per cent of strip by manipulating the 
front stripping plate is entirely wrong in principle. There 
is really only one proper setting for that part, and that 
is as near to the flats and cylinder as practicable. In- 
creasing its distance from the flats will cause detachment 
of portions of the entangled fiber and foreign matter select- 
ed in the carding action from the flats as they move out of 
action, and will undoubtedly pollute the work accomplish- 
ed by the card cylinder and flats up to that point. 

When considering the speed of the doffer, its duties 
must be kept in mind. Its duties are to remove fiber from 
the cylinder. 


If the cylinder is only partly cleared of the fibers, its in- 


The more efficiently this is done, the better. 


fluence on the carding action is restricted, that is, its ben- 
eficial influence is more or less spoiled. This is understood 
by the fact that only a part of the ecard eylinder’s surface 


is available, as more or less of its wire points contain 


fibers that would have been deposited on the doffer. The 
doffer should be cleared as completely as possible, and 
its surface rate should be as high as is practicable and 


efficient. 

Owing to the wide divergence of local conditions, the 
quality of cotton treated, very light slivers, poor staple 
cotton, bad laps, poor selvages, drafty rooms, bad combs, 
poorly constructed sliver easements etc., neither speeds nor 
settings can be given accurately, but only approximately. 
What the writer would like to see in Corron, and what he 
knows would be more than weleomed by most of our young 
men is a series of articles giving personal experience on 
certain cottons, put through a certain type of card, giving 
all the speeds, settings, grinding care, help arrangement, 
count of sliver and so on. Also in each article an explana- 
tion of why that carder was satisfied he had the correct set- 
tings, and an explanation of his experiments leading him 
to his present satisfactory settings. Bal. (Mass.) 


The corporate name of Rickard and Sloan, advertising 
agents, has been changed to Rickard and Company, Incor- 
porated. Their address is 25 Spruce St., New York City. 
Continuing the policy which, to a large degree, has been re- 
sponsible for its uninterrupted growth, the company will 
specialize in industrial and technical advertising. 


The Chicago office of the Uehling Instrument Co., of 
New York, manufacturers of fuel saving equipment, was 
moved May Ist to the Great Northern Building, 20 West 
Jackson Boulevard. Walter C. Lange, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of this office, has had considerable ex- 
perience in this field with other concerns. He is a member 
of the A. S. M. E., and a graduate in mechanical engineer- 


ing of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
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Even Running Work. 


Epitor Corron: 

Commenting upon James Robertson’s article, “How 
Even Is ‘Even Running Work’” in the April number, I 
would like to put this article side by side with the whole 
analysis of the picking process, as written by “A. B. C. 
(R. I.),” which has appeared in several recent issues. The 
general theme of “How Even Is ‘Even Running Work’ ” is 
that the uneven places in the web produced by pickers in 
general are the foundation of all trouble in the mill. This 
coincides exactly with the results obtained by “A. B. C. 
7 Se Re 

I agree with both these writers inasmuch as what they 
have found in tests and general description of methods to 
overcome the troubles of all mills will eventually be reeog- 
nized by mill men as their only solution for even running 
work. It seems strange that with these results showing 
upon the surface that there isn’t someone among the thous- 
ands of textile workers and machinery builders who has the 
faculty to invent and apply some mechanism which perhaps 
might be simple in construction and easily applied, to elim- 
inate this positive source of unevenness. How much better 
the yarn would break and what a difference there would be 
in the strength and texture of the fabrics if we were as- 
sured of a positive evenness throughout the several differ- 
ent processes in the making. 

As a rule, I think, the average man takes the conditions 
around textile mills too much in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way, and leads himself to believe that because things are 
made or are running in such a way, they should never 
be readjusted or the design of any machine changed, and 
should be left to go forward in the same continuous chan- 
nels as per the first installation. 

There is no question in my mind but that there are 
hundreds of far better ideas of constructions and adjust- 
ment for the manufacturing game if the fact of assurance, 
of cooperation, of the man-to-man idea could be established. 
For instance, when one happens to open a conversation 
with most any person around a textile plant invariably this 
conversation will drift to the conditions of the plant where 
the conversants are, and it so develops that some new 
and some old questions arise, and if, in many cases, these 
ideas were given a chance to be put into practice without a 
prejudical attitude, many plants would eliminate many of 
the evils of manufacturing. It matters not how efficient an 
operative is, or could make himself, if the work runs ,oor- 
ly or machinery adjustments are so applied that a machine 
is making bad work or work that could be improved upon. 

The foregoing of course doesn’t signify that the one in 
authority is losing by not trying all the different sugges- 
tions made to him, but it does mean that if he doesn’t awak- 
en and become alert to all conversational suggestions that 
he meets up with, there will be those that he should try that 
will pass by, and not only that but the person from whom 
the important suggestions come will see that it is useless 
to bring up those things that are essential for they are never 
used, and therefore they refuse to offer any other sugges- 
tions, or, in other words, they will be disheartened to that 
extent. 

The evenness of even work is a constant diameter ab- 
solutely guaranteed from each machine that invariably does 
not appear in most of our mills. The evenness is the trouble 
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of most mills. Without evenness there are no end of 
troubles traceable from the salesman to the machine tender 
who has charge of the opening machine. When one finds 
eloth that is light or heavy, when one finds beams light or 
heavy, or spinning sizing light or heavy, or roving off the 
fine speeders shady either way, and sizing that happens to 
be taken from any of the several places that sizing could be 
taken from in a card room back as far as the picker or 
breaker picker, the action performed for its elimination 
is “change the gear to catch it and size it again in awhile 
and if it does come back put the gear on again that you 
took off.” 

Now my candid opinion of gearing in any mill is this: 
if after one has determined the weights and drafts that are 
actually required and we find that this machine and that 
machine calls for a certain draft gear we naturally put 
said gear on and expect the machine to produce what the 
figures say it will, do we not? If we find that it doesn’t 
show in sizing what the figures say it should, the universal 
alibi is—“change the gear and watch it.” Now if one 
actually wants standard diameter yarn inch for inch, | 
say, put. the draft gear on the machine that actual figures 
eall for, and if the correct results do not show find the 
trouble, which can, as a rule, be traced to the hopper of 
the breaker picker where thin places and bunches or thick 
places begin the unevenness trouble. 

What a tremendous amount of talking, labor, worry, 
anxiety and even overseers’ and superintendents’ positions 
could be saved if the picking process of most mills could be 
renovated to meet the even requirements that Mr. Robert- 
son didn’t find or the actual results that “A. B. C.” knows 
could be accomplished by the suggestions forwarded. What 
a difference in the texture of cloth or fabries for tires 
there would be if every machine had its correct gear on, and 
every machine producing that yarn or sliver or lap or rov- 
ing that would carry a stamped guarantee of evenness. 
What greater production, how much less waste, what an 
elasticity the yarn would have, what greater wages by piece 
work, what greater profits and what greater harmony! 

Tom (Mass.) 


Epitror Corron: 


Some time ago a mill man contributed an article to one 
of our southern publications in which he said he desired to 
compare records with other mills as to the exact number 
of yards of print cloth produced in an exact number of 
hours. He stated that practically all mil] men were accus- 
tomed to running their looms overtime a few hours each 
week, making a total run of say sixty hours for the week 
but ecaleulating the production on the basis of the regular 
fifty-five hours per week which the entire mill was supposed 
to run. In this way, practically all mill men claim over 
100 per cent production, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible to make 100 per cent, as every one knows. 

The writer has been making some investigations at 
various mills as to actual yards produced in an exact num- 
ber of hours the looms were run, as suggested in the article 
mentioned. Accordingly, for the benefit of all those who 


may be interested, the accompanying record is submitted 


as being the best record the writer has been able to find 
for a solid year’s run on print cloth, and especially on 
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“eighty square.” The mill making this reeord is located 
South Carolina and the name may be obtained by any- 
one interested. 
Following is the record: 
Total number of looms, 560. 
Total number of days operated, 308.1 days. 
Actual 
urs. 
Actual 
jours. 
Actual number of hours operated altogether, 3,290 hours. 


number of hours operated by weavers, 3,081 


number of hours operated by loom fixers, 209 


Total number of yards produced, 5,802,178 yards. 
Actual percentage for 3,290 hours, 94.47 per cent. 
Percentage of seconds on total production, 3.58 per cent. 
Number of picks per minute, 160 picks. 

Kind of goods made, 4.00 yard, 80 x 80 print cloth. 
Cotton used, 1-inch staple. 
Warp yarns, 30s single carded. 
Filling yarns, 40s single carded. 
goods, 3.98 to 4.00 yards per 


Variation in weight of 


pound. - 

Percentage of production based on 60 hours per week, 
100.87 per cent. 

Weaving cost, 0139. 

In explanation of number of hours run, please note 
that at the time this record was made (the year 1915), all 
mills were operating on the sixty hours per week basis, 
and out of the total run of 3,290 hours, the looms were 
run by the loom-fixers 209 hours. This was due to the fact 
that the South Carolina law expressly prohibited the weav- 
ers being allowed in the mill for over sixty hours per week, 


and the 209 hours represents 45 minutes each day during 
the dinner hour and a few minutes extra in the morning at 
starting time when the looms were operated only by the 
loom-fixers, 

I am personally interested in this record because it was 
made on our “Duplex” flat steel harness. I would like to 
hear from any mill which has a record equally as good or 
better, whether the harness used be ours, or any other kind. 

Hampton Smith (S. C.) 


Fixing Hosiery Loopers. 


EpitoR COrTTon : 

According to the writer’s idea, in the manufacture of 
hosiery from start to finish there isn’t a single process 
through which the stocking passes where it gets such a close 
call to being ruined as in the looping. Why? Because 
when the stitches have been put on the looper points the 
stocking must pass under a trimmer. These trimmers have 
two blades and these blades must be kept sharp in order not 
to tear any of the stitches. The trimmer blades must be 
low enough to eut elose to the stitches so the cireular brush 
ean clean all the lint from the stitches making the stocking 
the same as raveled. Occasionally a corner is pulled out 
and that may be because the fabric guards are close to the 
point ring. Dull blades will also do this. 

The corner stitehes are very tender and easily broken. 
And if the trimmer blades are low enough to get desired 
results and a stitch is put on crooked, look out stitch, for 
the blades will certainly cut it. The stitches are egg-shaped 
and naturally the looper stretches the stitches upward. 
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Some mills use a loose course and this should be made 
very small, 

The looper fixer always has something to do. He has 
more to do than the average fixer. He must keep points in 
Loopers are very delicate and 


line, and keep blades sharp. 
One of the best ways to do is 


require close adjustments. 
to watch the looper run and see what does the damage be- 
fore adjusting anything. The fixer who can keep his cost 
down on parts is the machine fixer and machinist com- 
But there are only a few machinists in every hun- 
Lots of times a part must be removed 


bined, 
dred machine fixers. 
on acceunt of a little wear, and a new one could be made, 
but unfortunately the fixer isn’t capable of making the 
part though he may be a first-class fixer. 

My experience has taught me the foregoing, and when 
I first started to fixing the superintendent told me when I 
was trying to patch up a machine not to use a worn part 
but to make one. Ever since that day I have practiced 
that. A man can get real pleasure out of making his own 
parts, and can sometimes save the company money besides. 

I shall deal next with skipping thread breaking—the 


causes and the remedies. L. G. (Ga.) 





Some Card Details. 
Epiror Corton: 

After using considerable space deliberating upon the 
troubles surrounding pickers, and having probably exhaust- 
ed the patience of some of Corron’s readers, I wish, before 
going further, to make one more appeal for a trifle more 
of their time and earry each one of them through another 
branch of the carding department and attempt to explain a 
few of the things that have confronted me in adjustments, 
drafts, regulating speeds, grinding, burnishing, stripping, 
cleaning, oiling, etc. 

First of all, I want to say again that unless one masters 
the picking department and positively assures himself of a 
lap-web that is entirely free from thick and thin places, he 
should try at least to persuade himself to see that it mat- 
ters not what adjustments, speeds, care, ete., may be applied 
to the cards, they will never change the foundation that has 
already been built. Let us take for granted that the laps 
that have been made have been ideal in every respect and as 
they come from the picker-heads (to those who have an eye 
for refinement and neatness) that their general appearance 
is unquestionably a work of art. Would it not be one of the 
greatest savings that a department head could accomplish 
by simply having thir work of art cared for? « 

Place every one of those laps upon rack trucks with one 
handling and that by the picker tender, after weighing. 
Supply enough trucks to accommodate the full supply of 
laps required. Then have the laps placed directly in the 
running position in the eard with but one more handling. 
A lap rack upon a eard is a source of much expense and 
extra labor. These trucks can be made and placed, when 
full, where it will be an easy matter for a stripper or ten- 
der to get the number wanted when needed, and the laps 
are not torn and ruffled by being slammed upon card racks 
and several yards being broken off and thrown into the 
waste boxes to be returned to the picking process. 

By avoiding these unnecessary waste possibilities it is 
possible to run a picking process much slower than, is the 
case in most mills and still keep up the general production, 
thereby saving one’s salary ten-fold yearly. Lap conveyors 
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(automatic) can be used with grand success in many in- 
stances, but unless laps have to be conveyed from one mill 


to another or from one floor to another the writer thinks 


there is nothing that ean equal the one-handling truck 
system, 
Another form of waste can be avoided by training a 
finisher picker tender to so arrange the end of the lap that 
is next to the rod when a new lap is commenced, that the 
whole width of web is tucked under the rod free from a 
doubling. When this lap runs out in a ecard, the lap stick 
can be removed and the end of the lap straightened to re- 
ceive the outside end of the next lap as it is placed in the 


from the truck. 


card 
No doubt this, to many, seems to be extreme detail, but 


if it is evenness, strength, economy and profit that are 
being sought, are not these essential details worth while? 

Make a few tests upon such an item as this lap question, 
figure its worth and expense if allowed to be carelessly 
handled. Would one not like it for a yearly salary? Wl 
say so! . : 

Now we will pass on and find the first problem that 
confronts the man in charge as we attempt to seek the elim- 
ination of troubles. The roll upon which the picker lap is 
placed in many instances has a smooth surface and upon 
each end of it there is a rack and lap holder combined 
that serves in many cases as a cap to the bearing that keep 
this roll in place. This lap holder is so constructed that 
when a full lap is in place, the lap rod is nearly at the 
top of a slot made to keep the lap centered upon the smooth 
roll, thus getting a frictional driving contact upon their 
surfaces. In a great many mills these rolls have been re- 
moved and their surfaces have been roughened, fluted or 
corrugated. This has been done to assure a more positive 
frictional drive to overcome a trouble that really belongs 
to the drafting in the gearing from the feed roll to the 
lap roll, 

One will notice upon investigation that there is a ten- 
sion upon the web between the lap roll and feed roll that, 
in the writer’s opinion, is detrimental to even work. I 
know of course that every part of this web is combed from 
its adjoining part, and one might say that it is impossible 
to conceive any trifling break in a web of that thickness 
and that width, especially where each fiber is separated 
from the other, as they are. This might be true, but the 
fact still remains that if at any point in the process of 
yarn making we discover that there is the slightest stretch 
in any web or strand, and that stretch multiplied by the 
drafts in the following processes, is it not safe to say that 
we might possibly have a tremendous amount of weak yarn ? 

If every card has a condition of this sort whereby there 
is the slightest stretch of even a sixteenth of an inch, I 
think that we would find upon strict examination that the 
This 


gear tension, intensified when the lap becomes small causes 


whole outfit is loaded with weak yarn to this degree. 


stretch because there isn’t enough weight of lap upon the 
lap roll to keep the lap rod in position, and because the lap 
rod has been moved to a point nearer the cente> of 
tional drive and is pressing harder against the front side of 
the slot caused by the lap roll revolving toward the card 


frie- 


on the top are and because the lap automatically becomes 
smaller with every revolution. One can easily see that 
although the lap roll revolves and is supposed to take care 
of every action of the card from that point, that the pull 


of the feed roll through the tension, caused by the gear 
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Are You Using the Most 
Efficient Method for 
Regulating the Speed 


of your bale breakers, dye- 
ing machines, mangles, 
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ering machines? 
Remember that the 
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draft, comes nearly across the lap rod center and in many 
cases while going through between cards we find a lap with 
perhaps four, five or six layers upon it broken off entirely 


between the lap and feed rolls. This breakage of course 


isn’t caused every time by this tension and its surrounding 
factors, but in many eases I have found it to be directly 
caused by it, especially where the web has run to a thin 
place. 

The action of the revolution of the lap roll causes the 
lap to lean to the card side of the center of the lap roll, 
which causes this tension leverage, and the readers will 
find that if a strip of iron is fastened against the front leg 
of the lap rod slet, in the lap bracket, leaving enough space 
for the lap rod to work freely as the lap decreases in size, 
that it will keep the lap running directly upon the center 
of the lap roll with a tendency to throw it a little to the 
back side of the center of the roll, thus giving a way out of 
the trouble of laps breaking off or stretching more than 
the tension draft naturally gives. I think that there should 
be no draft at all, not even a hundredth part of an inch, 
between the feed and lap rolls, but that the makers should 
depend wholly upon the flutes of the feed roll taking up 
any slack that might be caused there. The flutes, together 
with the different thicknesses of web, if the feed roll was 
properly weighted, would be all that would be necessary 
to take care of all tensions that are needed and at the same 
time show no stretch in the web. 


Feed rolls should be attended to with utmost care, the 
bearings should be oiled at least once a month with a 50-50 
mixture of kerosene and lubricating oil and a drop or two 
every day of straight lubricating oil to assure a free run- 
ning roll. 

With such a roll as a feed roll, weighted upon its ends 
and these so far from its center, with’such a bulk of cotton 
passing beneath it by frictional contact, it ean be seen 
that nothing should mar its action, for if this roll should 
have the slightest tendency to spring in its length there is 
a possibility of a part of the web being snatched by the 
licker-in and perhaps causing a jam upon the wire of the 
cylinder. 

The intermediate gearing between the feed and lap rolls 
should be oiled and cleansed especially between the teeth 
to guarantee easy and positive action of the lap roll or 
perhaps there might be a slippage caused by waste between 
the teeth jumping two gears apart at that particulay place 
of contact and thus increasing the draft to such a degree 
that the work. would be injured tremendously. The same 
care should be exercised upon all widths of cards, but there 
is a greater tendency for slippage troubles found upon the 
wider (45 inch) cards because of the extra five inches of 
length in rolls, flats, ete. A. B. C. (R. I.) 





To meet the insistent demands from busy men in every 
branch of industry for information as to the possibilities 
of usefulness of automatic counting machines, The Root 
Company, Bristol, Conn., for thirty years pioneers in their 
manufacture, have had compiled a very complete book call- 
ed “The Census Takers of Industry” which is replete with 
suggestions and abundantly illustrates the versatility of 
these little machines in their ability to remove the human 
element from counting operations. The book will be sent 
free on request to the readers of Corron. 
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Necessity of Research in Sizing Cotton Warps. 
(Continued from page 588.) 


monly met are partially saponified fats which contain free 
fat, soap, glycerine, and occasionally free alkali. Another 
group of compounds may contain some member of the chem- 
icals compounded with dextrine, or other gums, usually with 
the idea of producing adhesion. It is generally admitted 
that the fats and oils assist the starch in penetrating and 
also lubricate the sized yarn through the operation of weav- 
Soaps have a somewhat similar action, although they 
They do have a certain 


ing. 
do not give as much penetration. 
amount of adhesiveness which gives strength and softness 
to the yarn. 

Gum, of course, adds to the yarn strength and toughness 
as well as giving better penetration than when the plain 
starch is used. Here again investigation is needed to de- 
termine how to modify the starch on the yarn so as to ren- 
der the yarn tough, pliable and at the same time to so lubri- 
cate it that it will easily pass through the harness and reed. 

In the cooking of the “sizing” mixture it would appear 
that we should know very definitely what to do. But the 
variety of opinion that one will get by inquiry of various 
slasher tenders upsets this notion. Yet it is true that starch 
mixture responds definitely to definite conditions of cook- 
ing. 
desired should readily lead to a definite and accurate meth- 
od of cooking the starch mixture. On the market are re- 
liable practical devices for reproducing these conditions. 

The method of applying the size to the yarn is appar- 
ently a simple problem on which there is by no means a 
Some slasher tenders will contend 


Proper study of these conditions in relation to results 


consensus of opinion. 
that their “sizing” mixture must be at a “spring boil” when 
applied; others, that it be very much colder. Some contend 
that the yarn should be immersed for a considerable period 
of time; others that it has sufficient strength to carry the 
yarn through the “sizing” mixture. The weight and con- 
dition of lapping the top roller have naturally much to do 
with the sizing application, and on these points there is 
more uniformity of opinion than-on most of the others 
mentioned. 

The manner of drying effects a final result on the yarn 
and should proceed at such a rate as not to mat the yarn 
together or make it brittle, yet it must be sufficiently dry 
so that the warps will not be soft. 

These points need accurate determination under controll- 
ed conditions. The mechanical operation of the slasher 
usually gets sufficient attention, and conditions here are bet- 
ter than at any of the other points mentioned. I believe it 
is commonly accepted that the best results can be obtained 
if the slasher cylinders are geared at such a speed as to 
take up the streteh in the yarn and yet not to produce un- 
due tension while it is wet. 

All these factors are directly affected by the nature of 
cotton used to make the yarn, the twist of the yarn, the 
number of yarns used and the number of ends to the warp. 
Thus, with the various factors and conditions in mind it is 
not so surprising that mill tests in which each individual 
factor is not clearly recognized should frequently lead to 
inconclusive results. Facts obtained from tests recognizing 
these various factors would be of great value to the cot- 
ton cloth manufacturer. 

Investigations to determine these factors may be car- 
ried out partly at the several textile schools and partly at 
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Paint is applied to a structure 
primarily to protect that struct- 
ure from deterioration. 

The paint selected should then 
be one which is able to withstand 
such deteriorating agents as heat, 
cold, dampness, etc., for the long- 
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the mills. In the state of Massachusetts we are fortunate 
enough to have three textile schools, each of which is equip- 
ped with sufficient and proper machinery for the sizing and 


weaving of cotton warps. The instructing staff of these 


schools is, however, usually busily occupied with its regu!ar 
work and cannot under present conditions give to investiga- 
tion work as much time as desirable. Additional instrve- 
tors might be required and I am fully convinced that the 
valuable knowledge thus procured by the mills xnd the 
practical view obtained by the instructors would more than 
balance the extra expense so incurred. A mill test is al- 
ways considered of great value because its conditions are 
In the mill there is usually no one ¢a- 


actual, not ideal. 


pable of following such an investigation who can be spared 


to devote all his attention to carrying on the work, and 
The manufacturers of slashers and 


studying the results. 
the mer- 


the various devices pertaining to the slasher and 
chants supplying the various materials entering into the 


sizing mixture could cooperate with the mills to assist in 


furnishing suitable directors for these tests. I am aware 
that this has been done to a limited extent with satisfactory 
results, Wider application, with proper discretion, of this 
cooperative idea would lead to the establishment of certain 
facts, the application of which would be mutually valuable. 

Human nature is always fallible, but we have at hand 
many devices and materials that will prevent or partly rem- 
edy faults caused by the human element. The application 
in the proper way of those readily available opens new 
fields of investigation. Therefore such ideas as here out- 
lined would benefit the textile school’s staffs by the closer 
contact with a definite problem in the industry, while those 
engaged in the manufacture of and merchandizing of ma- 
terials or machinery used would be able to furnish to the 
mills better and more adaptable merchandise, and ultimate- 
ly would lead to better and more economical manufacturing 


of eotton cloth. 


The Stafford Automatic Loom. 


The Stafford Company, of Readville, Mass., has recent- 
ly brought out a new line of bobbin-changing looms. The 
illustration shows a 40-inch plain-goods loom equipped with 
high take-up roll. This same loom can also be had equipped 
with Stafford standard medium take-up. This company 


now builds a complete line of shuttle-changing and bobbin- 
changing looms and ean furnish automatic looms suited to 
any condition where 1x1 boxes are required. 

The loom basis is the same whether the bobbin-change 
or shuttle-change automatic feature is used so that pur- 
chasers of Stafford bobbin-changers have the benefit of all 
those features which have made the reputation of the Staf 
ford loom what it is. Improvements have also been added 
during the past year such as milling loomsides, boxes, ete., 
and eutting of gears where advisable, so that the Stafford 
loom as now constructed is a finer piece of weaving mechan 


ism than ever and should more than ever stand for high 


quality and low up-keep cost. 

The shuttle-changing loom handles cop or bobbin filling 
equally well, it is claimed. One of the most recent develop- 
ments of this type of loom has been in the direction of auto- 
matically weaving silk goods, the tender nature of the silk 
fiber rendering it especially suitable for the shuttle-changing 
loom. 

J. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, N. 


pany in the South; the main office and works are at Read- 
J. 


C., represents the com- 


ville, Mass., and there is a branch office at Paterson, N. 


Taking Out Twist on Fine Speeders. 


Epitor CorTron : 

In the April issue of Corron I read the letter of “S. A. 
F. (R. I.)” and note he terminates his letter thusly: 

“All I can say to him (“Wash”) is this, those 28 
frames of 192 spindles each that produced 1,316 hanks in 
58 hours did not have any tight slides or lifting shafts.” 

He should have added also, the same frames never had 
any tight ends. 

Now, if “S. A. F.” and “Tom (Mass.)” will take the 
trouble to look up my letter in the February issue, on page 
301, they will find that I said, “Let him lift any bobbin 
gear and turn it back to cause slack, and then start the 
frame. If the slack is taken up immediately, something is 
wrong.” , 

“S. A. F.” states further, “I cannot help but feel that 
‘Wash’ must have something up his sleeve that he hasn’t 
told us about yet.” 

In answer to this, I would ask “S, A. F.” and “Tom” and 
also “Contributor 19,” why they insist they are puzzled, 

and at the same time ignore the most vital part 
of the controversy? 

Why not make the test and if the slack is tak- 
en up immediately, then please state why? What 
is the cause, and what happens to all the ends? 
I claim every other end is stretched. 

If any reader is unable to explain the fore- 
going then he has every reason to be puzzled. 

A letter received some time ago from the head 
of a firm building fly frames said in part, “In 
your letter you say that the cones merely govern 
the winding of the bobbin. We think you are 
dead right in that statement, although it is at 
variance with what is advised by some roving 
frame makers. We think it follows that, wheth- 
er the cones drive or are driven, they really are 
governors. It may be true enough that if the 
cones are obliged to drive, there is more work for 
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them or the cone belt to accomplish than as if the mechan- 
ism were such as to assist the cone belt, but, even in that 
ease, they are essentially governors. 

“With the Houldsworth compound the bobbin and the 
revolve at the same speed without the addi- 


speed 


compound 


spindle 
caused 
this 


tional compounded or additional impetus 


from the cone. Any which embodies 
feature of having the spindle and the bobbin revolve to- 


gether is a more simple proposition as regards the cones 
than a compound wherein there is a differential or a dif- 
This 


is for the reason that in consequence of that difference in 


ference in speed between the spindle and the bobbin. 


speed, the cones must be of a different form, 

“The cones may be figured out theoretically correct with 
the bobbin and the spindle traveling together, aside from 
the motion of the sun wheel. Perhaps rather than to say 
theoretically correct, one should say before the additional 
factors of slippage, or difference in tension between the 
empty and full bobbin due to the slight variation in the 
pressure of the paddle and the difference in diameter as 
the bobbin builds up, the other factors are considered and 
a pair of cones ean be figured out correctly by mathemat- 
ical. methods. After these mathematically correct cones 
have been arrived at, several other factors including the 
foregoing, have to be reekoned with and the form of the 
cones modified. Each of these factors in part, can be ar- 
rived at mathematically, but some, such as the amount of 
compression in the building up of the bobbin, must at least 
have been checked up, in addition to a mathematical com- 
putation. Therefore, the cones have to be modified to get 
a uniform tension from empty to full bobbin. 

“Our belief is that these additional factors sufficiently 
complicate the making of the correct form of cones with- 
out the added complication of difference in speed between 
the spindle and the bobbin. 

“Still another way of looking at it is that, with cones 
correct when the bobbin and the spindle travel together, 
must first be added the modification to take care of the 
difference due to the difference in speed between the 
spindle and bobbin and then we have the foundation cones 
on which to build or modify the form to take care of these 
other factors. This foundation cannot be as simple, and 
therefore as sure, as the foundation of a pair of cones 
mathematically correct and easily arrived at with the 
spindle and bobbin traveling together. 

“It follows, then, that any compound such as the new 
so-called differential motions cannot give as good a tension 
as a compound of the Houldsworth principle. It also fol- 
lows that variation in speed between one frame and another 
will require a different cone and that different cottons and 
different hanks to give a perfect tension will require dif- 
By having a cone for different ranges of 
at ‘precisely the same speed at 


ferent cones. 
hanks and the frame run 
which the cones were figured oyt and for which the flyers 
are built, a practically perfect tension is accomplished. 

“Another factor in this complicated problem is that 
the pressure of the paddles on the bobbin is nearly suf- 
ficient to keep the spindles up to speed after the frame, 
as a whole, has been put up to speed, even though at that 
minute the train of gears driving the spindles from the 
jack shaft were disengaged. 

“Tt seemed to us that this would be true; we tried it 
and demonstrated it to be so. 

“Therefore, after the frame is up to speed, the train 
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of gears from the jack shaft to the spindle drivers is a 
governing train. In a similar manner, the cones are a part 
of a governing train.” 

The foregoing letter will make good dope for the read- 
ers of the Practical Discussion Department, and proves that 
there is more to a fly frame than the majority of mill men 
admit, and please be reminded that what I claim in my mill 
experience was accomplished with the new differential mo- 
tion. 

Now, I would like to 3 OS oe 
(Mass.)” define two parts of this letter as follows: 

“It follows then that any compound such as the new 
so-called differential motions cannot give as good a tension 
as a compound of the Houldsworth principle.” 

And “Our belief is that these additional factors suf- 
fieiently complicate the making of the correct form of cones 
without the added complication of difference in speed be- 


have and “Tom 


tween the spindle and the bobbin.” 


These are facts, and it takes an expert to get the best 
results from any fly frame equipped with the new dif- 


ferential motion. 

As a matter of fact, the strand of roving on any fly 
frame oceupies less space at the beginning than it does 
at the finish of a bobbin. This increase in very gradual, 
but constant and is caused by the pressure of the presser 
condensing the strand. To keep the surface speed of the 
front roll and bobbin equal from the beginning to the end 
of the set is an art. The fly frame is the most imperfect 
machine in a cotton mill, because: First, you are unable to 
attain the figured twist; second, you are unable to attain 
the figured draft; and third, a change of hank, cottons, fly- 
er, speeds, ete., require different cones for a precisely per- 
feet tension. 

In reference to the first defect, the only remedy is to 
round all presser fingers so the termination of the presser 
pad only will rest on the surface of the bobbin. This aids 
in holding the twist in the strand. 

In regard to the second defect, the only remedy is to 
have an even strand, as even as possible, which is accom- 
Next, by keeping the sur- 


plished by a very light sliver. 
The latter 


face speed of the front roll and bobbin equal. 
is the more difficult. 

As regards the third, we are helpless. 

In closing, I wish to state that I like “S. A. F.’s” pick- 
However, he should look out for holes in his 


ing hang-up. 
Wash (Conn.) 


sheet of lap. 





J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S. C., have 
issued Bulletin No. 2 on standardized textile mill lighting. 
This was prepared by George Wrigley of the Sirrine organ- 
ization, and gives a description of the lighting system re- 
cently completed at the Easley (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 





No one enters business to fail but the majority who do 
lose out do so from various causes, but principally because 
they disregard the question of costs. Your worst compe- 
tition is largely from those who do not know what it costs to 
produce and do business. 

Brown MAHON, vice-president and assistant treasurer 
of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., was recently elected 
secretary of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 
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a NEW MODEL H. H 


Producing Ribbed Top 
Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 
hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334-220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of ma- 


chines as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
Main and McNab Streets 1006 Realty Building 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


MAKERS OF 


THE MERROW HIGH 
me SPEED OVERSEAMING ~={i}e 
=) OVEREDGING and SHELL ar 
STITCH MACHINES 
FOR SEAMING ALL KINDS 


HEMMING & KNITTED & 
EDGING WOVEN FABRICS 


MERROWISE 


FOR EFFICIENCY 
IT MEANS 


Maximum. Production 
Minimum Expense 


_ Unexcelled Quality of Work 
The Merrow Machine Co. 


1 6 Laurel St.,Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Annual Convention 


The 


of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers was held at the 


17th annual convention of the National Association 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, on May 3, 4 and 5. The 
attendance was not as large as normal owing to a variety 
of conditions and the weather man did his utmost to dampen 
the spirits of those who did attend, staging an almost con 
tinuous rain accompanied by a cold wind. 

The First Session. 
D. Bausher ealled the first session to order 
Dr. 


President S. 


1] 


Griscom, who pronounced the invocation. 


at o'¢lock on Tuesday morning and introduced 


He Was follow 
ed by Edward James Cattell, who welcomed the membership 


He 


pointed out that the country today is in far better condi- 


[ also 


to Philadelphia in his own inimitable manner. 
tion than it was at several other periods in its history and 


that the situation called for optimistic support as never 


before. Continuing, Mr. Cattell said: 

You are here in convention to study and plan in con 
nection with a great trade. It is a part of that large body 
of work that every American has to perform without a 
direct return in dollars and cents; but every time I go to a 
convention I think of a little thing that happened to me in 
lowa a good many years ago. J] was driving a ear across 
a field and I saw a little Irish boy digging potatoes, and I 
asked him, “What do you get, my son, for digging those 
potatoes?” He replied, “I don’t get anything for digging 
them, but ] hell if I don’t.” 


proposition where we have all 


We are up against a 
lot 
not because we made any money out of it, but because wi 
lost deal 


get 


been doing a of work, 


would have a great more money if we hadn't 


done it. 

I have five and fifty years of clear cut memory; I went 
through the panie of 1869 and the panie of 1873 alongside 
of Jay Cooke, with whom I was associated in business, and 
these old of the 
from seven hundred 


eyes mine have seen wealth of America 


2TOW billion to three billion dollars. 


I have seen the homes in this one city grow from 52,000 
to 390,000, 
who has passed through these experiences, who has read 


Do you blame a man for doubting predictions 


probably a hundred obituary notices describing why the 


United States of America died, and then sent flowers to 


the funerals of the men who wrote those obituaries? 


Away back in 1869 they said the end had come. We 


debt that was more thar 


We had a eurreney that 


the war and had 


per cent of 


had 
1] 

was indeseritbably bad. 
of $10,000 overnight a premium of $600 and putting up as 


closed a 
our total wealth. 


I remember paying for the use 


collateral Pennsylvania Railroad stock at one-half the mar- 
ket price to secure the loan, so there was no question of 
My father and 
uncle went on the bond of Jay Cooke, or Cooke, MeCullen & 
for $50,- 


security. Nobody knew where we were. 


Company—they failed in England but not here 
000, and were given 20,000 tons of steel rails, imported 
from the other side, for security and we worked it out 
without loss. At that time even the rails of our railroads 
had to be brought from overseas. 

Today our debt is not eight per cent of our wealth, and 
yet people are nervous; 1] 


Today we-have three hundred billion dol- 


eight per cent now as against 


per cent then. 
lars of wealth: at the close of the Civil War, at the most 
have billion— 


exaggerated estimate, we did not twenty 
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twenty billion of wealth then, today three hundred billion. 
At the close of the Civil War, our currency was distrusted 
by everybody. J remember when Senator Fessenden, Secre 
on the market a 7.3 
the We 
credit, and gold was up to nearly 300 per cent, while the 
the to 
homes with nothing but hope and the American spirit 
at South 
economie hope, | believe, of the nation, with its e 
what the North 
We have no North, 


tary of the Treasury, tried to put pel 


cent loan and nobody would buy bonds. had no 


South were going back their desolated 


people ot 


t 


can never be conquered. Look what the is today, 


the real 


undeveloped resources, Look al has he 


come and the East and the West. no 


South, no East, no West now. 

At the beginning of the war 174,000 people owned the 
securities of the Government; today over seventeen million 
our Government. Today we prac- 


people are partners in 


PRESIDENT 8. D. BAUSHER. 

tically hold the control of the shipping of the world in our 
hands; [ lived abroad for ten years, and during all that 
time never saw but one American flag on an American ship. 
Today Europe owes us fifteen billion dollars; before the 
war we owed Europe five billion dollars. 


There is nothing basically wrong with this country; we 


have had no great loss of wealth; we have had no long and 
destructive strikes. I remember a strike we had here in 
Philadelphia when 135,000 men were out and the total loss 
Why? Beeause 175,000 
of our people own their homes, and people don’t destroy 


of trouble 


of property was less than $60,000. 


their own property. There is no danger in 


America today because seventeen million people are part 
ners in this Government; 99 per cent of our labor is bomb- 
proof against Bolshevism; they may do things sometimes 
that are very foolish, but they always come back to sanity, 
and come back very much faster than anybody expects. 
Someone said to me the other day, “Lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place because the place ain’t there 


to be struek.” We have got over this period of liquidation 
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Wildman Circular Knitting 
Machines assure your own 
highest standards ‘of quality 
always being kept up and your 
production “speeded up.” 


Every part of each machine is 
made with complete mechani- 
cal accuracy. This means the 
machine runs with suchprecis- 
ion that it can’t make mistakes. 


This reliability has gained for 
Wildman Circular Knitting 
Machinery world-wide and 
unchallenged prestige. 


On request we will send the “Wildman 
Spring Needle Body Machine Instruction 
Book” giving detailed illustrations and de- 
scriptions of every important part of the 
machine. 


Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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HOSIERY MACHINE; 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 
Write for descriptive catalog 
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'HEMPHILL 4 /\ COMPANY | 


| 
| 
Main Office and Factory, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. | 


Philadelphia — Office d Sh | 
Southern Office and Show Rooms 


Rooms 205, 209, 210, Colonial Trust 
912-913 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Company Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and are coming back to sanity, and the rapidity with which 
we will take the up-grade will startle people, because there 
are more fool figurers loose in the United States than were 
ever to be found before in the history of the country. I sat 
the other day in Newark and heard a man describe how 
over three hundred billions of wealth had been wiped out 
America is not one penny 
Take the 


by the war. It is utter rot. 
poorer for the war than if no war had happened, 
extra production in America during the war period® under 
the war impulses; I saw land in northern Pennsylvania 
which had not been under cultivation for seventy years 
carrying splendid erops during the war; I saw trainload 
after trainload of scrap that had been lying in fields thirty 
or forty years and never would have been recovered but for 
the high prices paid during the war. I saw men working 


never worked before in their 


We produced over twelve bil- 


during the war who had 
lives, producing something. 
lion dollars of spending power that we would not have 
produced in normal times and we saved during the war by 
wearing old clothes and doing things for ourselves that 
we had formerly hired somebody to do for us. 
Twenty-four billion dollars will represent the net cost 
of the war to us, and we produced a spending or wasting 
power under the stress of war equal to that expenditure. 
People will talk about the expense of the army being so 
many million dollars for uniforms; but remember that we 
did without our private suit of clothes and each mangwho 
refrained from buying a suit of clothes saved enough for 


a uniform; they will charge up the cost of uniforms worn 


by the soldiers, but will not eredit the goods we did not. buy 


for the people. It is the same way with everything; if 


hundred thousand worth of 


dollars powder 


you waste a 
in pyrotechnics, it is just the same, economically, as wasting 
it in battle. We eut off those wastes at home and spent 
them in war, and we found our soul in doing it. 

Let us get rid of that 


You go into the figures of our savings funds; go 


this horrible idee we are bank 


rupt. 
into every evidence of wealth and every once and awhile 
you will get a wonderful surprise. Savings accounts in- 
creased a milliin and a half dollars in this city, and they 
Where did it 


Because we are 


have been inereasing in other cities too. 
come from? Why did they increase? 
producing more, much more, than we wasted in war. Do 
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you realize that over two billion dollars of money, if there 
had not been a war, would have been spent by American 
citizens abroad and lost to this country? Nobody ever 
mentions that. Nobody ever mentions the billion and a half 
of money we would have paid to fire insurance companies 
on the ordinary traffic controlled by the Government and 
protected at the expense of the Navy; the Navy is never 
eredited for that. 

Let us look the facts in the face; let us recognize that 
although ten million men have been wiped out in Europe 
that after we do without standing armies, we will remove 
from the burdens of the worker the feeding and clothing of 
those ten million people who would have been in standing 
armies and never would have contributed anything to the 
wealth of the world before the war because they were held 
in idleness. Let us look at the credits as well as the debits, 
then we will get our second wind and our courage. 

A lot of our old illusions are being dissipated. One of 
our boys was over in Paris on a French holiday and all 
the pretty girls were kissing the soldiers. He had never 
had any experience like that, and after the twenty-second 
French girl had kissed him he turned to a friend and said, 


We had an 


tration of real democracy when the regiments broke up at 


“Sherman was a liar, war is not hell.” illus 


Camp Dix. One fellow said, “I know what is the first thing 
| am going to do when we break up, I am going to smash 
the second lieutenant in the jaw,” and another fellow said, 
“No you won’t, you have got to stand in line and take your 
turn.” That was the feeling all over the camp, but the next 
day they were all drinking together officers and men, and 
everybody had forgotten their grievances. 

We want to little 
Meade. He road 


called, “Halt, where are you going?” “I am going to see 


emulate the dear chap at Camp 


was going down the and the sentry 


my sweetheart down the pike.” “You can’t go; my orders 


are to shoot to kill if you cross that line.’ He went back 
and thought of the matter a while, and then he returned 
and said to the sentry. “I have made up my mind; I have 
got a dear old mother in heaven, a wicked father in the 
other place and a sweetheart down the pike, and I’m going 
to see one of them in the next ten seconds ;” then he started 
down the pike. That is the spirit of America today. Let 


us put aside all our foolish fears and come back to the old 
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Knit Goods Manufacturers 


ZETTO 
FINIS 


Do you know the many styles cotton knit goods can be finished and the many 


purposes for which it can be sold. 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZETTO process alters 
cotton knit cloth so greatly that it can be used for purposes 


other than for which it was originally designed ? 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZE- TTO process will open 


a new market for your knit cloth and increase your profit > 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZETTO process makes 
beautiful Sport Suits, Gloves, Wind-proof Automobile Coats 


and many other novelties ? 


Samples Finished Free of Charge. Correspondence Invited. 


Cold Spring Textile Corporation 


COLD SPRING-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Established Yesterday 
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thought I expressed, I think, at one of our conventions— 
there are so many things in life that are constructive rather 
than destructive; in their outward seeming they are destruc- 
that very thing is an evidence of their construc- 
You plant a seed in the ground and the first 


tive but 
tiveness. 
thing it does is to turn black and rot and you think death 
has ensued, but it is only the beginning of a new hfe. | 
planted a grain of corn out in the suburbs of Philadelphia 
eleven hundred back, yet 


and from that single grain got 


when it was first planted that seed looked as if it had died. 

That 
structive was brought home to me about a hundred years 
I woke up one night and 
1 looked out of the 


lesson of how the destructive conceals the con- 


ago when I was a little child. 
heard an awful noise in the back yard. 
window and sew about forty eats fighting. I was terribly 


father and said, “Dad please stop 


seared and called my 


those cats from fighting, in the morning they will all be 
dead.” 
only means more eats.’ And so all our struggles, all our 
fighting, only means more business, better business and bet- 
ter handling of business. We are all learning the game. 

I was out yatching with an old captain and his mate on 
the coast of Maine some time ago, and when the captain 
came home he took this old mate to his first Episcopalian 
service at a church in Portsmouth that was 250 years old. 
The 
captain asked him “How did you get along at the Episeco 
I riz and fell with them and 
That 
they come “damn near” instead of toeing the 


The next day I heard him talking to the captain. 


palian service?” “All right, 


come out damn near even.” is the trouble about too 


many people; 
mark. As a patriotic principle we have got to play the 
game and play it right; we have got to play ball, and play 


ing ball means hitting the ball, not hitting the umpire; 


there’s a big difference. 

We have had too much reckless writing by certain young 
men edueated beyond their intelligence. J] picked up one 
of the New York newspapers during the war and it had 
in great big headlines “Forty-two million dollars appro 
bank- 


priated by Congress yesterday; this means national 


ruptey.”’ Why didn’t the man who wrote that say that on 
the same day Congress appropriated that forty-two million 
dollars, the nation as a whole had created a hundred mil- 


lion dollars? 
wealth is only equal to six years of wealth production? 


Do you realize that all our great national 


Only six years! Do you realize what it means, that we 


My father said, “Go back to bed; all that fighting 
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have been spending 90 per cent of all we made or created 


in the same year we made it? It means that we have been 


extravagant, but it means also something more, it means 


that without any feeling of poverty, without any plow’. o: 
economy, this nation ean save twenty billion dollars a year 
and not feel it. We have been spending over forty. 
Now, Europe cannot do that; they cannot do it because 
they are living too close to the bone; but we can do it. Ten 
cents a day from fifty million of our people is all that 
would be required—that is, less than half the people is all 
that would be required to pay the national debt, principal 
and interest, in twenty-eight years. Ten cents a day would 
mean five million dollars a day and that would provide a 
sufficient sinking fund to pay our national debt, principal 
and interest, in twenty-eight vears; and yet we are all 
trembling in our shoes at that ten cents a day from every 


The thing is so 
pitiful, so shameful, that it seems as if we had lost 
million dollars out of 
that the 


other man, woman and ehild in the country. 
our 


courage. We take over a hundred 


the ground in this country every second clock 


ticks. Let us face the future without fear and with a 


manly heart. 

During the dark days after the assassination of Garfield, 
I remember being at a meeting in Wall Street where a lot 
of doleful talk came out. | was standing near the edge of 
the platform and an old colored woman came up and said 
to a friend of mine, “When did God cie?” We passed that 
word all over the platform and more than one man was 
ashamed of himself, ashamed to think that he had forgotten 
the faith of the fathers and ashamed of himself that he had 
lost his faith in God which made each of us a sovereign by 
divine right. 

My friends, I have written about seventy-five separate 


organized governments and have put twenty-five years in 


travel, so [ have got a right to speak with some authority; | 


have not the least fear for the future. I have a greater 


faith in our form of government at this moment than ever 
before in my life. When vou think of 110 million people 


bowing down as they will to the decision rendered yesterday 


by nine men, wiping out a law passed by the elected repre- 


sentatives of 110 million people, and the law lifts its hand 
and they bow at its bidding, as they will do in the case of 
this election decision and all other decisions of our Supreme 
never differed with the Court. but 


‘hat was in the Dred Seot decision, and we paid 


Court—- we Supreme 


1 
onee, and 















































in blood and pain and tears, three billion dollars in money 
and two million lives for that. 

This is a government of liberty under the law; it is not 
a republic, it is not a democracy, but it is a contractual 


relation estabiished by men who wanted to facilitate busi 


ness, by men who found that other men must obey the law 


and play straight or nothing eould develop, by men every 


one of whom had something to lose, by men every one of 


that the democracies of the past, In a 


moment of passion had undone in a day what it took years 
constitution certain 


whom knew pure 


to produce, and so they put into that 
privileges and rights which are not found in a pure demoe 
racy and which we do not use except under certain condi- 
tions. We 


gether while other nations have gone to pieces, and it will 


have got a business document that holds us to- 


continue to hold us together until it makes us the hope of 
the world. 

Go back to your several vocations and even your avoca 
tions steady of purpose, strong of ambition, stout of heart, 
with faith in yourself and your fellowman. If our govern- 
ment means anything, when we are doing that which lifts 
humanity and mitigates conditions around the world, we are 


invincible and invulnerable because we have behind us the 


power of the living God, 1 have not the slightest fear 
of the future; God gives us all strength to find the larger 
visions and the wider hopes. I was sitting in my little 
office facing that great court in the City Hall yesterday 
evening when | got tired. In the years | have been there, 
and I have averaged over sixteen hours a day for the last 
twenty-two years,—I traveled 5,000 miles last month and 
1.000 miles the month before—when I am tired and break- 
ing a little, 1 look up to that south tower of the City Hall 
at the old flag that always flies there night and day, the 
emblem of our patriotism it doesn’t go down with the 
sun—and vesterday I was looking out there and feeling 
tired, thinking of this meeting—I know the burdens you 
men have beer carrying and my heart has been with you 


the old flag was wrapped around the pole, nothing eould 


ake it away, I could seareely see it, it took my imagination 


ane 


to find it; the air was still, the clouds were dark; I have 
on my desk two others of that great trinity, a copy of an 
mother gave me in 1868 and a photograph of 
Liberty Bell 


sook, and that old flag. 


old Bible my 


carries on its lips words from 


I looked at the two mem- 


that that 
the same 


bers of that trinity and then lifted my eyes once more to 
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that old flag, and somewhere out of the heavens had come 
a breath of air; the old folds had unwrapped, and there 
they were snapping in the breeze, silhouetted against God’s 
eternal blue. J could not move them, human hands could 
not change them, but out of the heavens there had come a 
breath of air as if in answer to my prayer, that opened 
Old Glory and I had got my message of a new hope, not 
through anything I had done, but through that which had 
come from Him who holds everybody and everything in the 
hollow of His hand. Play the game straight; play the game 
strong and this poor old world, dizzy with blood and pain 
and tears will not have called upon America in vain for 
help, for new courage, for a new lease of life. 
The Open Shop. 

The next speaker on the program was Walter Gordon 
Merritt who spoke on the open shop. In his address Mr. 
Merritt pointed out that monopoly feature of organized 
labor. He declared that the unions demand that all em- 
ployees of all industries should be members of their respec- 
tive trade unions and that all industry should function only 
through those unions so far as labor questions are con- 
cerned. This plan, he declared, involves a fundamental 
conflict with the political faith and ideals of America, be- 
cause it involves lockstep and servitude, and does not keep 
open the doors of opportunity to all classes of qualified 
workers. Further, the closed shop program involves not 
only monopoly, but monopoly by compulsion, and the union 
reserves the right to engage in strikes and boycotts, ete., re- 
gardless of injury to public or private rights, in order to 
prevent the employment of any non-union man. There- 
fore, declared Mr. Merrit, the issue before the country is 
not of a partially closed shop plan or a voluntary closed 
shop system, but a national closed shop program maintained 
by compulsion which, like some colossal reaper, would mow 
down the rights of others and work to the country’s detri- 
ment, 

Industries in which the closed shop flourishes often 
wither, said the speaker, while the cities of the open shop 
leap forward with new vigor and prosperity. Just so, he 
continued, will closed shop nations fall by the wayside in 
any commercial rivalry. He cited England, the most highly 
organized of all the great commercial nations, as an evi- 
dence of this. He then treated upon the closed shop as 
a menace to political safety, and pointed out that the closed 


shop system demands much of society, offering no hostages 


























for good behavior in return. “Sovereign power,’ he de- 


clared, “must not be vested in any class institution. A 
democratic state functions for all classes of citizens and 
all classes of citizens are allowed to participate in its 


control. That alone justifies its exercise of sovereign pow- 


er. Such a government is responsible to all classes of peo- 
ple and all classes ot people are responsible for dt vov- 
ernment. Labor s which furcti_“''p 
rp é unions which furtion for one class only, 
and in which only one e¢lase«¢ . 
Ae ht] 1 only one cla > participates, cannot be vested 
with the power of sayir:® 
= , sayi"'’> who shall and who shall not fol- 
low a trade. 3 
President Bar-? . 
’ isher then introduced Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
who spoke On °* . . ” . 
: Po, n ‘Retail Research Work. He spoke in part 
as follows: - 


,» Retail Research Work. 


In this 4 . , : : 
agtos period of price decline and consequent difficulty 


of mainte. . : 
uning profits, business men must re-examine every 
item of ft ad 
; expense with the view to eliminate every unneces- 
sary dé, . ; 
* ““etail. Marketing as well as production expens& are 
eomiu . ; | 
ig in for this close survey. 


es 
the Government has recognized the need for investiga 


T101 


rr . . . . . 
ae ducts. In 1913 there was established in the United 


and study of the problems of marketing agricultural 


tates Department of Agriculture an office of Markets, later 
called a Bureau of Markets. The object of this bureau was 
to study marketing methods for agricultural products, to 
work out standards of grading, investigate transportation 
and storage as affecting farm products, and so on. Under 
the present administration it is more than probable that 
the work of this bureau will receive added importance by 
extension of its duties. Greater Government activity in 
investigations of marketing is certain to come. 
Sinee the establishment of the United States Bureau 
of Markets, states have taken up similar problems with 
closer loeal application. Up to the present not less than 
thirty-one states have established bureaus, commissions, 
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offices, or departments on marketing, most of whieh, so far, 
aim primarily at reducing the costs of increasing the ef- 
ficieney of marketing farm produets, but in a continually 
growing number of instances, authio,ized to take up and in- 
vestigate the marketing of “other necessities of life.” 

’ There- ave in general two courses of action open to those 
who see the inefficiencies of the present systems of market- 
ing. Either the present system is to be discarded or greater 
effectiveness introduced into its details, letting the system 
stand. 

There are many students of our marketing system who 
seem to thmk that the only way in which gains can be made 
is through revolutionary change, away from the traditional 
channels of marketing through middlemen—that is from 
producers to wholesalers, faetors, jobbers, brokers, com- 
mission men, or whatever other designation may be given 
to them, who in turn sell to retailers, and from the retail- 
ers to the public. Some think that the way to more eeonom 
ical distribution is through such newer classes of distribu 
tors as department stores, ehain stores, or mail order houses. 
Others think that a change in ownership from private to 
public or co-operative ownership will bring the desired re 
sults. 

A look back at the history of marketing will help some- 
what in evaluating these respective proposals of reform. 
It will be found that each of the types of marketing in ex 
istence today came into use in response to a definite need, 
and gradually changed from age to age as needs changed. 
To illustrate, early division of labor in production forced 
the establishment of middle men where before producers 
had dealt directly with consumers. Producers widely seat- 
tered made necessary a marketing system which included 
local buyers to take the goods produced off the hands of 
the producers; wholesalers, who took the offerings of the 
local buyers, and who in turn sold to retailers. Large scale 
production brought on by the industrial revolution in the 
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latter part of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 


utilized this system. In fact, large seale production would 


have been impossible without a distribution system sueh as 


this. Without this system of distribution all of the econ- 


omies that have developed in production during the last 
hundred years would probably have gone for nothing. This 
is the system that is under operation today. 

There is another method of attacking the problem of 
the high costs of distribution, one that is not spectacular, 
nor revolutionary, nor necessarily drastic, but which has 
already given promise of results proportionate to efforts to 


be applied. This method is merely to apply scientifie meth- 


ods to the improvement of the present systems of distribu- 
tion, step by step, deta by detail. 

The first step in a scientifie approach to reducing costs 
of distribution is to determine by survey, investigation and 


actual measurement what the present difficulties are and 


what stands in the way of improvement. Although econsid- 


erable work has already been done in this direction, much 


more must be undertaken, but it is possible even at 


present to indicate roughly some of the details in the dis- 


tribution system which may be profitably studied. 


Poor roads greatly inerease the eost of bringing the 
farmers’ crops and produce to market, costs that must be 


added to the price that consumers ‘eventually pay. Inade- 


quate railway transportation is another element that makes 
a considerable addition to the costs. Car shortage at erop 
moving time, ears unsuited to the produets to be hauled, ex- 
cessive delays in forwarding, at terminals, on the way, and 
at transfer points, are common sources of expense, Every 
day added to the time required for transportation adds not 
only to the transportation charges, but also directly to the 
charges on the 


themselves in interest 


cost of the goods 
eapital invested in the goods, and in an additional burden 
of other overhead expense due to Jengthening the period of 
Delay in transportation as a factor of expense in 
that it de 


deal of 


turnover. 


distribution has not been given the attention 


serves. Poor location of terminals makes a great 


expensive cartage necessary. Congestion of traffie in city 


thoroughfares is a growing eause of increased costs in dis- 


goods. Inadequate, inefficient, poorly located 


tributing 
Inadequate, unauthor 


storage facilities cause huge losses. 


itative and inaceurate eolleetion and dissemination of mar- 


wh as needed by producers, distributors, 


ket information si 


and consumers is responsible for great wastes. Through 
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lack of such information business in many lines now passes 
constantly from glut to famine and back again. Poor pack- 
ing of merchandise, inefficient marking, rough handling, un- 
economical methods of handling are causes of waste and 
therefore of higher costs of distribution. 

Coming more specifically to the activities of marketing 
through wholesalers and retailers, there is a startling loss 
of the wholesale salesmen’s time, in finding customers, in 
The 


Probably less than a 


making appointments, in fruitless interviews. time 
of both salesmen and buyers is lost. 
sixth of a salesman’s time, averaging salesmen of all classes, 
is actually employed in selling or even in displaying and 
describing merchandise. Anything that ean be done to im- 
prove this deplorable economic condition will increase ef 
ficiency and deerease costs. 


No one 


from poorly trained salespeople, who fail to sell and who 


“an ever begin to estimate the losses resulting 


waste the time of their prospective purchasers through lack 
of knowledge of their goods, their eustomer’s wants, and 
their business, or through lack of ability to use their knowl- 
edge properly. Another source of loss that adds to the 
high level of sales expense is that the rank and file of sales- 
people of most classes, but more particularly in retail stores, 
lack interest in their work. The fundamental incentives of 
profit in proportion to effort expended and of self expres- 
sion In management, such as the owners or managers feel, 
is for the most part totally lacking. For this reason most 
employees give but a fraction of their ability to their 
work, 

Advertising is or should be an invaluable aid to mar- 
keting. In the list of expenses of distribution it oceupies 
a prominent place. There is certainly room for improve- 
ment in its administration. 

Duplication in delivery organizations by retail stores 1S 
a source of economic waste. A beginning has been made 
toward eliminating some of this waste through co-operative 
delivery and -by utilization of the parcels post. In a few 
cities a good share of alk retail deliveries are now being 
made through the post office with a considerable saving in 
money and no reduction in efficiency. 

Poor buying, imperfect realization of public demand, 
duplication of stocks of goods in too many styles, brands, 
and makes, tying up too much capital, slowing up turnover, 


and increasing overhead expense are causes of high costs 
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of distribution chargeable to buyers of goods, both in whole 


sale and retail stores. 


there are too 


think 


Would goods be sold 


There are many who that many 


retail stores. for less if there were 
fewer? Probably not, because a large part of the compet- 
itive losses now occurring because of the number are borne 
by the dealers themselves in unpaid services. It may be 
argued that if their number are reduced the rentals for the 
locations that would This 
cannot be definitely checked by such experience as has been 
retailing 


he eliminated could be saved. 


Concentration of 


recorded in any publie way. 


seems invariably to result in increasing rents. In facet 
rents tend to increase faster than sales, so that the fewer 
the stores the higher the share of the landlord. More studies 
are needed to determine the exact effects of restriction of 
the number of stores on costs of distribution. 

There is another matter that needs consideration in con- 
nection with any attempt to reduce rents, and that is the 
fact that the store plant is unused for a large part of the 
time. It seems impossible to secure the high degree of use 
that may be had in a factory or shop where, when there is 
plenty of work to be done, the plant can be kept working 
both night and day by means of two or three labor shifts. 
Store hours are by custom and legislation steadily growing 
shorter. This means that the capital invested in stock and 
plant has fewer hours in which to produce. 

Finally, there is undoubtedly an enormous loss due to 
that is now carried in 


unfairness and dishonesty, a loss 
large part, if not wholly as an expense of distribution, that 
must be added to the price paid by the consumer. Failure 
to return containers lent by distributors seems a small item, 
but in such a business as milk distribution in large esties 
the loss to milk distributors due to non-return of empty bot- 


tles is enormous. 
Uneollectable debts and the eost of collecting delayed 


payments are important items in the expenses of distribu- 


tion. 
Disregard of 
goods after placing orders, failure to deliver goods after 


contracts in such matters as refusal of 


orders are placed, abuse of the privilege to return goods, 


for readjustment, and many other similar items 


claims 
make up large losses in money, time, labor, and thought 
that should be made available for the public good. 

Unfair competition, efforts made, not to increase legi 
imate business, but to impede or even to destroy compet- 
the exercise of 


itors; commercial bribery, “graft” and 


monopoly, all burden distribution expense far too much. 
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A source of considerable loss is theft by employees, 


burglars and shop-lifters. Some retail establishments count 
upon a fixed percentage on their sales representing losses 
due to this cause, a percentage that is added to the gross ex 
Many of the 


the distributive business, ineludine theft, break 


penses which form part of the selling prices. 
losses of 
age, fire and so on are covered by insurance. In this way, 
the individual distributor saves himself against exceptional 
loss, but the cost of the insurance is carried as an expense 
Hence the public must 
Any 


against the distributing process. 
pay a price for its goods that will cover these losses. 
thing that can be done to reduce them will by that much 
reduce the expenses of distribution and the prices of goods. 

The leaks and wastes enumerated are certainly respon- 
sible for at least a quarter of the present costs of marketing. 
Here, 


then, is a great field for reducing costs by improving pres 


They may be responsible for a third or even more. 
ent methods. The first general step toward such improve 


ment is education. Trained minds are the means through 
which the improvements may be devised, and trained work 
ers are needed to carry the improvements into effect. A 
beginning has been made. Edueational service to sales 
people and other workers is now commonly found in the 
hetter classes of both wholesale and retail stores, 

A beginning has been made also in education in distribu 
tion and marketing in American colleges and publie schools. 
Several colleges offer courses in marketing, selling, sales 


Many 


similar but somewhat more elementary courses, 


management, and advertising. high schools give 


The main 
drawback to a rapid development of public education in 
marketing seems to be a shortage of teachers who can con- 
duct courses, rather than lack of public interest. Consid- 
erable aid is being given to distribution through educational 
short courses, institutes, and conventions and extension 
classes conducted by some of the state universities on sys 
tems much like those adopted by their agricultural colleges 
in conducting educational work for farmers. Associations 


of dealers have given to their annual meetings more and 
more of the spirit of educational gatherings. 

The important thing to note is that the suceessful mar- 
keting of goods is to be dependent not only upon personal 
abilities, but also upon definite knowledge of merchandise 
markets and marketing methods. This being the ease there 
is hope for progress in the direction of eutting the costs 
of marketing and making our distribution system more ef- 
The movement to gather facts about 


Eventually it will 


fective than education. 
marketing is under way and will grow. 
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Do you want your mill to turn out the best material 


with the lowest percentage of waste and seconds? 


Your percentage of seconds will be lessened if you order 
the best Latch Needles, Transfer Points and Sinkers. 


Let Me Send You Some. 


Charles B. Paulus 


1516 Sixty-Eighth Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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bear a fruit in this field, just as similar movements have 
done in practically every other field of human endeavor. 
admitted by all. 


That there is room for improvement is 


The only reason for existence that any business can offer 


is that it is conducted efficiently and that it performs a 
service that people want. No concern or industry has a 
right to ask for any publie protection in its business until 


As long 


practices there is an 


it has set its own affairs in order. as there is a 


possibility of eliminating wasteful 


obligation to attack such practices in whatever way may be 


necessary to eliminate them. 
The 


session. 


reading of the president’s report concluded the 


The Second Session. 

The final session of the convention was held on Thurs 
day morning at 11 o’clock with President Bausher presiding. 
As the first speaker of the morning he introduced Frank H. 
Burgher, who addressed the delegates on the subject of 
“Trade Associations.” An abstract from his remarks fol- 
lows: 

“Trade Associations.” 

Business today must be conducted on the basis of facts 
rather than on opinion. In framing governmental policies 
regarding business the demand is more and more made for 
facts. Faets are the governing factor in the relation be- 
tween industry as a whole and the general public, between 
the business man and his bank, between the business man 
and the legislative braneh of our government, between the 
business man and the executive branch of our government, 
between the business man and the judiciary. The demand 
is for facts on which to base human relations, in the terms 
of the 
gard for the rigkts of mankind. 

A legal authority in trade association organizations has 


Declaration of Independence, with a decent re- 


recently summed up the following list of the various activ- 
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ities whic so far have developed which ean best be carried 


on by coneerted trade action. 


(1) Collective representation concerning legislation 


which affects the,industry as a whole. 


(2) Colleetive action regarding tratlie matters. 


(3) Collective utilization of patents, 


(5) Collective standardization cost aceountine and 


standardization of types. 
(6) Colleetive advertising. 


(7) Furnishing - statistical facts to governmental 


agencies, trade magazines and_ statistical bureaus and 
agencies. 

(8) Exchange of aceurate knowledge which leads 
straight to scientific researeh work collectively. 

(9) Study of trade practices and unfair methods of 
competition, 

(10) 
ties, as to things done. 

(11) 
ket and details of supply and demand. 

(12) 

(13) 


for War Department in emergency use. 


Dissemination of full and aceurate trade statis- 


General information as to the course of the mar 


Credit information. 
Collective information of production possibilities 
filled 


These are not alone eold statistical facts, but are 


with human interest. 

The education of the ultimate consumer in the mysteries 
of price movements was suggested by a well-known econ- 
omist at a recent trade conference of retailers in the fol 
lowing terms: 

“Your problem, as | see it, ts to cony ince your customers 
first that your prices represent the market value of your 
goods, and second, that you are not making an immoderate 
profit, 

“Knowing that most of your customers are women, | 


cannot answer for them. But speaking as a mere man, | 
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For over half a century makers of high grade Soaps 


and Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


Equip Your Spinning Frames 


WITH THE 


“AMTEX” 


New 


Special 


TREATED OILPROOF SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES 


This Tape made from our High Grade Fabrics, treated so that it is absolutely oil and moisture proof, saves time and 


money by giving twice the wear of ordinary tape, has 


steady smooth pull, and increases production. 


Made and Sold by 


more tensile strength, grips the spindles insuring a 


THE AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC., 


Main Office and Mill 
Belfield Ave., & Wister St., Germantown. 


JOSEPH 1. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOSIERY FINISHINC BOARDS 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
1815 E. Beston Avenue, Philadelphia 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 


YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer’s Office 
23 South Second Street 


COAL—TIME—LABOR 
HIGH solvent having great penetrating, 
free rinsing and non-destructive quali- 

ties. Extracts all natural impurities from 

cotton in a 4-hour boil-out without damage 
to the natural life of the fibres. 

It is to your interest to advise with us. 


Wm. Taylor Stearns, Dept. C, New York 
Sole Selling Agent 874 Broadway 


eB etter than 
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Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
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to its value te YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
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ct measure! piece of 
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r A 
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may say that I would greatly preter to deal with an estab 
lishment where fair prices made with due reference to the 


bar 


wholesale market were charged, than at a shop where 
gains were only to be had by those who watched the news 
papers closely and were willing to fight their way through 
crowds in order to get the things that they wanted on the 
day when price reductions were in foree. 

“T. would suggest that the retail prices be checked up 
periodically with wholesale prices and the percentage of 
mark-up, including both expense and profit, be revealed to 
the consumer. It will be evident that my suggestion regard- 
ing the sales cheek contemplates a candid disclosure ¢° 
both employees and your customer of the percentage of 
profits that you aim to make and the cost of distributing 
the goods in whieh you deal. 

“The publie does not understand what it costs to conduct 
a business today. They compare retail prices with whole- 


sale prices, conclude that the difference is a great profit 


and turn away angry. I think that you owe to the public 
and to yourselves to make it plain that you are not over- 
charging.” 

Germany is the home of the combination in trade as far 
Her through 


kartels or contracts among independent establishments reg- 


as Europe is concerned. process has been 


lating the output of each establishment and in some cases 
the prices. It has been a systematic growth carefully 


out and, before the war, free from violence and 


thought 
It has been capable of being extended from 
There 


compulsion. 
a particular industry to a whole group of industries. 


HILL CO, 


when the German State opposed the German 


the war yp riod, and the German State 


Was a time 


Kartels. Then came 


not only the Kartel or combination but compelled 


approve 


the co-operation of each braneh of every industry, and then 


formed the industry into syndicates, which operate under 
State control. 

German 1n 
War measure, has come to stay. Now 
the efficiency of 


We 


Super organizations, super syndication of 
dustry as a how can 
we knit underwear manufacturers graft 


the German karte! method on our tree of democracy. 
have a three-fold purpose to accomplish: 

fs Ze 
2. To devise methods of production and distribution to 


make underwear. 


meet modern requirements in a constantly changing world 
and keep the facts recorded for general use. 
3. To preserve the integrity of our democracy. 


The first purpose is a self-evident fact and requires no 


explanation, 
The second purpose is the reason we had for extending 


We have en- 


the work of our knit underwear association. 
deavored to build an organization that would be a place of 


publie record to be turned to with confidence. Our aim is 


to permit any one interested to turn to the records of a 


whole industry and find: 
1. A record of prices both commercial and for govern- 
ment 
2. A record of the volume of production. 


3. A standardized cost system to base comparisons on. 


oD. 
New York Stock Exchange, in the last analysis, is 


use. 


The 
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simply a place of record where stocks and bonds or secu 
Ihles of corporations are bought and sold in a way to sate 
enard the interests of all concerned It has nothing to do 
with the making of the prices for these securities. This 


is done in the good old way of barter and trade The Ex 


change sin ply records the price and quanti ind tells the 
world by wire. 

The world is puzzled as to what are the real values 
of commodities at the present moment. Our banking sys 
tems ave publis ied volumes ot opinions. They ave been 
able to give the world full and reassuring details of the 


circulation, just where it was and the use to whieh 


But 


monev 1n 


it could be put. in the industrial textile world we have 


not been able to supply them instant and accurate informa- 


irate law of supply and 


tion as to the operation of the ace 

demand in textiles The eourse of the textile market since 
March last proves the textile trade up to that time was 
not based on faets, but on fancies. Those in the banking 


could turn to no place of record 


And that 


world felt it, but they 


and their fears, which were well founded. 


pro e 


place of record is what some of us have tried to create in an 


1umble way. 


want to preserve the integrity of democracy. 


And we 
Wi want to do 


full consent of the 


business in the terms of democracy, viz., 
We 


rights ot 


with the governed, want to do 


with a decent regard for the mankind, 


business 


and to do this we must have facts to tell our stoekholders, 


our tarmers, our labor, our customers, our consumer, our 


banker, our legislators, our judiciary, for these are all 


essential parts of the democracy which we are trying to per 
fect so that men of many minds can dwell together in unity 


We want to co-ordinate the operation of our 


and peace, 


industry, record the facts and perfect our democracy. 


The next address was upon 
The Open Price Plan. 
by Roy A. Cheney, of Utica, NW. Y. Mr. Cheney, who was 
entirely familiar with his subject, spoke in part as follows: 
The open price plan in business or in industry, when 
operated correctly and truly as an open price plan and 
nothing more, means simply and solely the telling or pub 


lishing of the prices of your product to those who are 


interested in exchange for a knowledge of the prizes of 
their produet. 

It is absolutely unquestioned that men in business or in- 
dustry seek to learn as much as they can regarding their 
competitors’ lines and prices. Some times there is an open 


or frank exchange over the telephone or by mail between 
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men who have become friends, but most usually the desired 
information is sought and obtained in devious ways and by 


kitehen door methods, 

Most of the large retail stores, if not all, have employees 
whose sole duty is to shop in the stores of competitors tor 
the sole purpose of getting price information. In the man 
ufacturing end, the manufacturer buys samples of his com 
petitors’ product for comparison with his own and then 
through his salesmen, selling agent or by whatever means 
appeals to him, he seeks to learn his competitors’ prices. 
The 


price -plan is not in operation this seramble for price in- 


knows that in business where the open 


writer every 
formation takes place. 
W hat 


of information in these roundabout ways is expensive. In 


is the result? In the .first instance the securing 


the second place, and the most dangerous, the information 
secured is often times garbled, distorted and in some cases 


absolutely untrue. The net result is that the seeker after 


information is misled to his damage, and sometimes to the 


damage of an entire industry. And it is an absolute truth 


where a business or an industry suffers unjustifiable loss 


through lack of information or misinformation an econ 


omie wrong has been committed. 


The economic danger resulting from lack of authentic 


price information has been recognized by our govergment 
and in faet by enlightened governments the world over: 


results of this recognition are the governmental re- 


The 
ports on cotton and the recently instituted wireless report 
the interests of the farmer, giving daily the 
prices current in the main food distributing centers of the 


All of this is simply the 


service in 


country on agricultural products. 
open price plan on a national or governmental seale, in 
stituted because producers composing a large minority of 
the people, demand this information for the proper conduct 
of their business and, the government recognizing the econ- 
omie value of it, grants the service. 

On the other individual 
acutely the need of like information but not having a large 


hand, industries, feeling as 


enough representation of our population to warrant gov- 


ernmental aid, have set about gathering this information 


among themselves. The result is the open price plan, first 
promulgated by the late Arthur J. Eddy. 

The first principle of the plan to be grasped, remember- 
ed and practiced is that all prices reported through a secre- 
tarial office must be prices that have heen actually made and 
quoted in the ordinary conduct of business. In other words, 


the information given must relate to past transactions 
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actually consumated. Prophecies and hopes should not and 
must not be tolerated, because they are dreams and not 
facts. 

A principal equal in importance to the one just enun- 
ciated is that a member in joining such an association must 
know and feel that he remains in absolute control of his 
business policies and that he is bound in no way, morally, 
legally or financially, to conform his prices or policies to the 
reported ones of any other member. And that he is in no 
way bound or obligated to maintain the prices he has re- 
ported, but that he may and, in fact, is free to change his 
prices as often and in whatever direction appeals to his 
business judgment. The only obligation that rests upon 
him is that he .will report his prices and his changes in 
prices to his association office when he makes them. 

What is the net result of this interchange of informa- 
tion to a member of an Open Price Association ? 

(1) He gets the information he is always seeking. 

(2) He gets it quicker. 

(3) He gets it at less expense than by the old devious 
methods, and 

(4) He gets true, authentie information because it 
comes to him direct, and he is relieved from relying upon 
rumors and garbled stories as a basis for his business judg- 
ments. In other words, he is arriving at decisions in an 
economic, scientific and time saving way. 

The gravest danger to any industrial association is the 
growth within it of a combination to fix and maintain 
prices. These combinations are so foolish and so useless 
that it is a wonder business men have not discarded them 
years ago. Besides the loss of customers, good will and the 
danger of legal punishment, these combinations mean the 
breaking up of the association which tolerates them. They 
may last during a rising market, but in a decline they will 
always end in a row. Why? Because the members of the 
association have come to look upon it as a price boosting 
and maintaining organization. In a decline the banks or 
his board of directors will force some manufacturer to cut 
He does so in spite of his promises to or agree- 
The organization then ceases 


his prices. 
ments with the combination. 
to function as a price fixing organization, and the members 
accustomed to look upon it as such get out. So why run 
the risk of breaking up an organization, constructive in its 
work and valuable to its members and the industry for the 
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temporary gains resulting from a price fixing combination. 


It is as foolish as it is illegal. The honest operation of 
the open price plan will not result in any such combination; 
it will not raise or maintain prices, and the secretary who 
permits such a combination to grow up within his organ- 
ization, open price or not, is simply paving the way for 
the disruption of his organization and the loss of his job. 
combinations in our industries 


The dangers of such 


are very small. There are too many in the business and, 
as the United States Government survey on knitted under- 
wear and hosiery aptly said, there are no combinations in 
these industries because any one with but little capital ean 
buy a few machines, start a mill and become a competitor. 


In the diseussion that followed Mr. Cheney’s address 
it was brought out that investigation had shown a great 
variation in prices on similar goods. It had also uncover- 
ed a decided interest in the subject among many manu- 
facturers. From the number of inquiries received along 
cost accounting lines it would seem as if interest was also 
being aroused in this direction. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
read and resolutions adopted covering the following sub- 
jects: 

That the Association approves the efforts of Chambers 
cf Commerce Boards of Trade and other organizations to 
supplant the “closed shop” with the “open shop.” 
in ¢o- 


Joard, 


That they petition the Railroad Labor 
operation with the railroads and the employees thereof, to 


speedily effect such a downward revision of cost of rail- 
road labor, etc., and other expenses as to parallel the de- 


flation now taking place throughout the country, and there- 
by make possible a reduction in freight rates. 

That the convention reiterate the pledge of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers to 
oppose class legislation by all honorable and legitimate 
means in connection with the American dyestuff industry; 
that they demand absolute protection for the American 
dyestuff industry by adequate customs duties and by the 
rigid enforcement of laws prohibiting dumping and un- 
fair practices. 

A resolution was also adopted favoring the early enact- 
ment of a permanent tariff law whose rates of duty shall 


be sufficient to protect American producers from unfair 
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competition in the markets of the United States arising 
from the cheaper production costs in foreign countries. 

Another resolution adopted favored the abolishment of 
the excess profits tax and the substitution of a general 
sales tax, and urged national, state and municipal economy. 

A further resolution approved the introduction of the 
“open price plan” as an addition to the Association’4 
activities, and urged that it be so extended as to apply to 
manufacturers of all types of hosiery. 

(nother resolution was adopted commending to mem- 
hers and others the thoughtful consideration of the work 
n the organization in combatting proposed legislation be- 


ed to be inimical to the knitting and other textile trades 


and the publie, in supplying statistical and market informa- 
tion, in providing facilities for assemblages and confer- 


nees of organized and unattached manufacturers, and in 


aintaining and conducting a elaims, adjustment and col- 


lection bureau and reporting service. 

\ resolutio rave it as the feeling of the Assoeiation 
that whenever brands, labels or other advertising means 
are used by manufacturers and attached to merehandise or 
its packing, or specified by distributors, the wording em 
ployed shall elearly indieate the character of the compo 


ent parts thereof so as to be understandable to the general 

purchasing publie; and that the members of the Associa 
tion by all lawful means shall endeavor to seeure the ob 
servation of the letter and spirit of the resolutions, and 
at he wilful musrepresentation of merehandise to the 
purehasing public be condemned by the Association. 

Next on the program was the report of the nominating 
committee and the following offieers and directors were 
unal mously elected 

President, S. D. Bausher, Reading, Pa. 

lst Viee-President, D. L. Galbraith, Bay City, Mich. 

2nd Vice-President, G. Oberlaender, Reading Pa. 

Treasurer, Ernest Blood, Philadelphia. 

Seeretary, C. B. Carter, Philadelphia. 

Board of Directors, (two years) Jos. Felden, Phila- 
delphia; W. B. Davis, Fort Payne, Ala.; J. B. Lesher, Wil- 
iamstown, Pa.; Geo. F, Dickson, Minneapolis, Minn.; (one 
year) Andrew Vaughan, Pottstown, Pa. 

Speaking of s re-election, President Bausher said: 
I felt that I had failed so miserably in my first year that 
I had almost resolved that under no consideration would I 
accept t nomination or election to President for another 
year. [I want to say to you that it places a responsibility 


upon me greater than I was able to bear, and the burden 
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for the past three months, hustling with matters that did 
not turn out just as we expected them to, made it doubly 
burdensome for us, but after an interview and after a 
promise of real support from your new directorate and the 
assurance of some of the things that have gone adrift for 
us this year, I feel that next year we should have our 
entire oak tree again combined, and the sores that existed 
this year, I am at liberty to say, have practically been heal- 
ed, and we look forward to next year as the real homecom- 


ing of the entire group which includes the manufacturers 





of machinery, the dye people, the chemical people, the seam- 
less hosiery people and also the underwear people of this 
Association. That has relieved the pressure on my heart 
and mind very greatly today. 

I am not at liberty to say that we are going to have 
this entire family together, but I feel in my heart that with 
the cooperation and the resolution passed, that the family 
again will worship under one roof. JI want to thank you 
very kindly for the confidence manifested in me, and I am 
going to ask your support. I am going to ask your criti- 
cism, whether it is constructive or destructive. Do not be 
afraid to use the President, the Secretary, the office and 
the directors. We are your servants and the minute we do 
not qualify, do not be afraid to circulate a petition asking 
for the removal of the President if he is not on the job. 

There being no further business, the convention then 
adjourned. 

The Banquet. 

On Thursday evening at 6:30 o’clock the knitters, the 
exhibitors and the friends of both gathered in the grand 
ball room at the Bellevue-Stratford for the annual banquet. 
Entertainment during the dinner was furnished by Dan 
MecGarrigan’s entertainment bureau. President Bausher 
acted as toastmaster and the speakers of the evening were 
Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia, and Hon. 
J. W. Fordney, of Michigan, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. The subject discussed was the tariff. 

The Machinery Exhibit. 

Owing to differences that we have reason to believe 
will soon be amicably adjusted, there were two exhibits 
this year. One was held on the 3rd floor of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club by the Knitting Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the other was the usual show at the Com- 
mercial Museum. For reasons already given in connection 
with the convention, the attendance was extremely limited, 
but the exhibitors were a cheerful lot and the greatest re- 
gret expressed was that such excellent exhibits as had, in 
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some instances, been prepared should have been deprived of 


a larger number of visitors. A suggestion for a more 
congenial] weather man for Philadelphia would undoubted- 
ly meet with popular approval among the exhibitors. 


Among the Exhibits. 


Following are descriptions of some of the more attrae- 
tive exhibits at both shows. Photographie reproductions of 
some of these are also shown: 

The American Laundry Machinery Co., with specialty 
department at Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, was an 
exhibitor and had on display and in operation their usual 
interesting line of laundry and dyeing and finishing mach- 
inery. An especial feature of this exhibit was the new 


American over-driven, direct. motor connected extractor 


which has just been brought out by this company. In this 
machine, the swinging curb principle well known to textile 
men has been preserved in the direct motor application on 
this machine; the motor is direct connected to the spindle 

tl in this manner eliminating loss of power 


. , 
of the basket 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY Co. 


through gears or belts. To eliminate accidents and so as 
to save labor an automatie starting and stopping device 
has been applied to this machine. The operator closes the 
safety cover of the machine, which automatically starts the 
The timing gears on the machine are arranged 60 


desired 


motor. 


basket will revolve for number of 


When this period is up, the timing gears set in 


that the any 
minutes. 
motion a switch, which automatically shuts off the electric 
current and causes the electric brake to bring the basket 
to a stop. When the basket is at a dead stop the safety 
cover automatically opens itself, setting in operation’ a 
signal indicating to the operator that the machine is ready 
The 


safety door is open. 


to be unloaded. machine cannot operate while the 
The accompanying illustration shows 


this machine in running position, with the safety door 
elosed to prevent accidents. 

Another feature of this exhibit was the all monel metal 
rotary dyeing machine which is constructed with an outer 
tank of “U” 
three monel metal partitions forming a “Y” which equally 
Al- 


underwear 


shape, the inside eylinder is subdivided by 


divides the cylinder. This machine is motor equipped. 


so ineluded in the exhibit were an American 
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finishing press, knit fabric calender and rotary hosiery 


press. W. 5S. Taylor, manager of the specialty department, 
was in attendance at the display during the week, and other 
representatives present were as follows: G. G. Rups, G. L. 
Wenzell, H. G. Mayer, the southern agent, R. B. DeLind, 
Biz: i, 


American Water Softener Company, Lehigh Avenue at 


Colman. 


Fourth Street, Philadelphia, manufacturers of water soft- 
ening and filtration plants, had on display a model of the 
“DecAlso” water softening apparatus with which were con- 
dueted demonstrations to show the importance and value of 
soft water for textile mill purposes. John B. Price, sales 
engineer, was in charge of this exhibit, and other repre- 
sentatives of the company were in attendance during the 


show. 


ELEcTRO BLEACHING GAs Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co., yarn spinners and 


mercerizers, Mt. Holly, N. C., maintained space for the re- 


ception of friends and eustomers. This organization was 


also represented at the Show by Forrest Brothers, the 


| charge ol this 


Philadelphia representatives. The man in 
M. Hatch, manager. 
Bridgeport, Pa., were show- 


booth was J. 


Diamond State Fiber Co., 


mill use 


ing their line of fiber mill receptacles for textile 


in their booth, and their exhibit also included a number 


of specialties such as roller coverings, loom gears, swift 


braces, cup wasners, pot eyes, fiber spool heads, ete.— 


especially produced for textile mill use. Chas. S. Pressel 
was in charge of this exhibit, being assisted by E. C. 


Fisher and J. A. 
E. I. du Pont de & Co., 


presented an interesting and unique display. 


Kelley. 

Nemours Wilmington, Del., 
Effective 
displays were shown of hosiery made in different sections 
of the country and dyed with du Pont dyes. A special 
electric lighting arrangement made it possible to view the 
the same effect as in 


different samples of hosiery with 


natural light. 
Sulphogene Carbon H, concentrated, a new product just 


recently introduced by this company, secured an especial 
This is a sulphur black of 


visitors. high 


It has the depth and characteristic shade of 


interest from 
concentration. 
aniline black, known to the trade as oxidized black, and has 
the rich jet overtone which has been strived for by foreign 
have the 


manufacturers. It is elaimed to 


the oxidized 


and domestic 


advantages of shade and tone of with 


blaek 
none of its objectionable features. They were also show- 
ing a full line of Pontamine Pontacyl for dyeing cotton 


g (Bob) Carter was in charge and 


and union goods. R. A. 
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E. I. pt Nemours & Co. 


PONT D 

among those in attendance at this exhibit were C. C. W. 
Wilson, W. C. Beattie, Charles Hagelgans, J. K. 
Wm. Janney, Warren Hefferron, A. E. Kennedy, Jr., and 
H. D. Corkson, of Philadelphia; Kenneth Park, of Bos- 
ton; N. A. Staugh, A. F. Black and R, W. 
lotte; C. H. Providence; Mr. Neweombe, of 
Chieago; and C. Protto, Mr. Harrington and J. C, Bentley, 


Glenn, of Char- 
Hudson, ot 


of Wilmington. 

Eelipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., were dem- 
onstrating the effeetive functioning of their Eclipse stop 
This de- 
signed to be attached to spinning frames, and when a 
thread breaks on the spindle bobbin, the thread guide moves 


motion device for spinning frames. device is 


upward, which causes the stop motion to funetion and sever 
the roving back of the rolls. To piece up the broken end 
the operator lifts the stop motion and inserts the broken 
roving into the roving guide, then takes the bobbin from 
the spindle and pieces the end in the usua] manner. In 
piecing the end, the stop motion is automatically placed in 
operating position. This is a positive function of the de- 
vice which insures a correct position of the stop motion 
at all times. 

The doffing board is located under the thread guide and 
is of angular shape. If any clear waste or other imper- 
feections drop down on the board they are held and cannot 
become drafted back on the running thread. When the 
frame is stopped for doffing, the stop motions are auto- 
matically locked. The device is simple and sturdy in con- 
struction, and easily adjusted in relation to the bobbin 
spindle, 

‘It is stated that by the use of the device a saving of 
90 per cent in waste on the front of the rolls is seeured; 
that there is a saving of 75 per.cent in top roll coverings; 
that there is a saving of at least 40 per cent in the labor 
cost of spinning, by increasing the number of sides tended 
by a spinner, and decreasing the number of ends to piece; 
and that there is a 95 per cent perfect condition of the 
It is a device that prac- 
In charge of this 


Others 


leather rolls and fluted steel rolls. 
tically makes the ring frame automatic. 
exhibit Ferguson and J. P. Garey. 
present were Jay B. Stuart, Henry Fanning, Peter Brown 


were John C. 


and John Lutes, 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co., New York City, had their 
usual interesting display of samples of work bleached by 


3urwell, 





Morse Crain Co. 


well known manufacturers using “Liquid Chlorine” for this 
J. B. Duggan and W. A. 
ent throughout the week. 

Flexible Stee! Lacing Co., Chieago, Ill., had in demon- 
stration their Alligator steel belt lacing, showing the oper- 
ation of this equipment with its simple and effective method 
Also exhibited in this space were Flexco- 


purpose. Kennedy were pres- 


of joining belts. 
Lok and Flexeco lamp guards for electrie lamps, made from 
expanded steel; high duty belt fasteners for heavy con- 
veyor belting, ete. H. L. Coats, sales manager of the 
company, was in charge of this booth, greeting old friends 
and making new ones. 

H. A. Florsheim, New York City, general sales man- 
ager for the group of fine combed yarn mills at Gastonia, 
N. C., comprising the Gray Mfg. Co.; the Parkdale Mills, 
Ine.; the Flint Mfg. Co.; the Arlington Cotton Mills; the 
Arrow Mills, Ine.; the Myrtle Mills, Ine.;.and the Arkray 
Mills, Ine., oceupied a booth where an interesting line 
of samples of the products of these mills was on exhibition. 
These mills spin a complete range of knitting yarns in 
30/1s to 80/1s, and lisle and mercerizing two- 
Thev specialize 


sizes from 
ply yarns in the same range of counts. 
on a line of looping thread which they sell in the natural; 
also double carded peeler yarns in sizes from 30s to 50s, 
in single and ply. Mr. Florsheim was in personal attend- 
ance, and others present during the week included H. D. 
Skinner, New England representative; J. H. Strigner, Met- 
ropolitan representative; Thomas Behan, Jr., Pennsylvania 
representative; and H. M. Boshamer, Western represent- 
ative. J. H. Separk, secretary and treasurer of the fore- 
going mills, and J. L. Gray, vice-president and general 
superintendent, were in attendance during the convention. 

Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., included in their 
exhibit this year a 42-inch E. U. type extractor, equipped 
with ball bearings, push button eontrol, interlocking brake. 
They also showed a 26-inch standard type with vertical 
motor drive. .Photographs and drawings were shown of 
a new steam turbine driven extractor for which many ad- 
vantages are claimed. The exhibit was in charge of C. 
William Schaum, and L. H. MaeLaughlin, L. Griseom and 
W. T. MacDonald were other representatives of the com- 
pany in attendance. 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., manufacturers 
of the well known “Wyandotte” line of textile chemicals, 
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showed in a very interesting display a complete line of 
and hosiery and underwear, 
by the use of “Wyandotte’’ 
F. S. Klebart, 

Mr. Klebart 


wool, cotton and silk yarns, 
showing the results obtained 
products in dyeing, bleaching and scouring. 
field manager, was in charge of the exhibit. 
was assisted by W. E. Ratz and John W. Turner. 
Manufacturing Co., 1410 N. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., makers of “Kali Neutralizer’ for removing 
chlorine from bleached fabries, “Developene” for finish- 
ing blacker dyed goods and also makers of all chemicals 
needed by the dyer or bleacher, occupied a decorated booth 
in the center of the hall. Their well known “Hydroxy 
oils” needed no introduction, and they displayed a full line 
of chemicals used by the dyers and which are manufactured 
by them, including boil-off oil, kier oil, soap, softeners, 
sulphide of soda, Glauber’s salt, acetate of soda, acetic acid, 
formic acid, oil of vitriol, bichloride of tin, formaldehyde, 
ammonia, ete. Chemical questions were answered free of 
charge by the expert chemist in attendance at this booth. 

Fabrics treated with Kali chemicals were on exhibition 
including hasiery finished with “Developene;” bleached 
goods finished with “Kali Neutralizer;” silk piece goods 
degummed with boil-off oil and others. A feature at this 
booth was sheet iron buckets and dippers covered with 
lead by a new process by which the lead is hardened to 
the iron. These buckets and dippers are entirely new and 
a big improvement over the old-fashioned pitcher f6r 
handling acids in the dyehouse. James A. (Jimmy) Brane- 
gan, president of the company, and S. G. Davenport, treas- 
urer, were in attendance at this booth, as was C. C. Burt, 
the New York representative. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York City, gave demonstrations 
at their booth of the methods of using the dry transfer 
stamps for trade-marking hosiery and underwear, etc,, 
and included in their display were the goods of several 
well known lines which use this system of trade mark dry 
transfer stamps. H. A. Keech, Philadelphia represent- 
ative, had charge of the exhibit, and Trowbridge Marston, 
of the company, was present from the 


Kali 


who is seeretary 
New York office. 

Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., had in operation sev- 
eral types of Link-Belt silent chain drives which they 
manufacture, putting emphasis on the application and use 
of this drive in knitting mills. A stereomotorgraph, their 


Lockwoop, GREENE & Co. 
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usual feature at exhibitions, showed various views of the 
manufacturing processes in the construction of the chain. 
Also in operation, at high speed, was a silent chain ‘drive 
from a 71% hp. motor to a line shaft. The exhibit was in 
charge of H. D. Mitchell. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, with main offices 
in Boston, Mass., had provided an attractively decorated 
space, showing illustrations of the modern development in 
knit goods plants, erected under the supervision of this 
B. Lineoln, resident director of the Chi- 


organizaticn. S. 
cago district, was in atlendance during the week, and was 
assisted by M. W. Weeden, specialist on dyeing and finish- 


ing processes, and C. P. Wood, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office. W. H. Rose was*present during the Show. 
W. C. Clark, from the Atlanta office, was in constant at- 
tendance. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., with Philadelphia 
office located at Sixth and’ Arch Sts., had in operation 
standard models of various types of their machines and 
were also distributing catalogs, instruction books and sam- 
ples of work from the large range of their overseaming, 
overedging and shell stitch machines. Several of their 
better known models are Style 60D, two and three thread 
machines, for seaming and edging knitted underwear; 
Style 60HD for hemming balbriggan shirts; Style 60AD 
and 60ADSS for finishing sweaters; Style 60S for welt- 
ing the tops of ladies’ stockings; Style 60UD for toe closing, 
“mock seaming” and clocking, ete. E. H. Allen, manager 
of the Philadelphia office, was in charge of the exhibit, be- 
ing assisted by W. J. Longley and J. B. Tolan, both well 
known to the trade. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. J., were 
among the exhibitors and were demonstrating the latest 
model Monroe calculating machine and calling attention to 
its application in textile mill work. The exhibit was in 
charge-of John R. Ramsey, and others in attendance were 
J. V. Carroll, G. W. Borden, J. E. Price and E, F. Heydt. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., had an operating ex- 
hibit this year which featured a Morse rocker joint silent 
chain drive of two-inch pitch by five inches wide, capable 
of transmitting 100 hp. and withstanding 100 per cent 
over-load. The chain was provided with guiding links, ran 
over sprocket wheels mounted on a heavy frame work, and 
driven by a small motor connected up through a smail 
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This large chain appears in the photograph 
The 


rocking action of the joint in the chain could be followed 


chain drive. 
of this exhibit to be found elsewhere in this number. 


as the chain went on and off the sprockets, as the washers 
of the chain were removed from one side and a revolving 
purpose. Also were 
installed in textile mills 


shutter arranged for the exhibited 
other small drives that are being 
for connecting indiviual motors to spinning and twist- 
ing fiimes, ete., showing the type of case recommended by 
the company and the method of lubrication. Samples were 
also shown of different chains of from 1% ineh pitch to 3 
inch pitch, in several] widths, illustrating the chain as used 
for ¥ hp. up to 5,000 hp. M. H. Rodda, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, was in ¢harge of this exhibit, and H. E. 
Matthews, sales engineer, from the Charlotte office was al- 
attendance, 

Morehead Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., manufac- 


turers of the Morehead steam trap, showed a return type 


SO in 


of machine designed and used for drainage of all kinds of 
steam heated apparatus, such as drying forms, heating sys- 


tems, ete., handling condensation and returning it to the 


boiler at it forms as pure hot feed water. Also on display 


was a photographie reproduction of a reeording ther- 


mometer temperature chart, taken from the boiler feed 


lines of a well known mill, to demonstrate the reduction in 
fuel cost obtained through the use of this apparatus. H. 
A. Bogardus and J. H. Whittaker represented the com- 
pany at this exhibit. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., New York City, 
had their usual elaborate display which presented to the 
visitor the varied uses for which National dyes are employ- 
ed in the several branches of the knitting industry. Knitted 
fabrics of all kinds, comprising cotton, wool, silk, artificial 
silk, ete., ranging from the finer textured glove material, 
to the heavier sweaters and other knitted outer garments, 
were shown. There was also an extensive array of socks, 
stockings, bathing suits, including yarns, ete., in all colors, 


which illustrated every process of dyeing. The booth was 


in a very prominent position at the end of the central 
aisle of the building, and was decorated in harmony with 
Dr. L. J. Matos, of the 


technical staff of the company, was in charge, being assist- 


the general scheme of the building. 


ed by W. H. Willard from the Charlotte office, and S. W. 
Wood, of Philadelphia, together with a corps of technical 
and sales men representing every branch of the company. 

Charles B. Paulus, Philadelphia, maintained his usual 
reception space for friends and customers to talk over the 
questions of knitting needles, transfer points, sinkers, etc., 
which he handles for the knitting trade. 

The Permutit Co., New York City, had on exhibit a 
softening and filtering 
This model was about 


miniature model of their water 
equipment for use in textile mills. 
four feet long and was made precisely to scale following 
the-design of a large commercial unit which delivers 100,- 
000 gallons of soft water per day. Representatives of the 
company were present. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, had 
their usual exhibit showing models in operation of two of 
the types of Hurricane dryers used. These were the Hur- 
ricane truck yarn dryer and the Hurricane automatie loop- 
ing and drying machine. Also on display was an illuminat- 
ed photo display ease showing photographs of the various 
types and installations of Hurricane machinery for dry- 
ing, dyeing and finishing all classes of textiles. W. W. 
Sibson, secretary and treasurer of the company, was in 
charge of the exhibit, being assisted by H. O. Kaufmann 
and S. Watson. 

Proctor & Sehwartz (formerly Philadelphia Textile Ma- 
chinery Co.), Philadelphia, were demonstrating their Proe- 
tor automatic boarding, drying and stripping machine, for 
boarding ladies’ full fashioned silk stockings, ete. In addi- 
tion, the company were showing photographs of other types 
of Proctor dryers for all textile materials. Fred Kershaw, 
general sales manager, was in charge, and others present 
were Charles T. Griffith, manager hosiery dryer depart- 
ment; J. W. Claghorn, advertising manager; Charles S. 
Tiers, Paul G. Kent, W. H. Rihl, H. Morshead, Fred Klenk 
and Joseph Moranz. 

R. & H. Chemical Co., New York City, presented their 
usual well arranged exhibit showing samples of different 
knitted products and yarn bleached with peroxide, and rep- 
resentatives were directing attention to the fact that this 
operation can be performed in one day, instead of the usual 


boiling-off in a kier and bleaching in chemic, requiring 
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G. W. Kuehler, in charge 
of the peroxide department, was in attendance, as were H. 
Milton Kutz was also 


three days for finishing a lot. 


L. Ariente and Thomas D. Ainslie. 
present. 

Signode System, Inc., Chicago, were exhibiting in con- 
junction with their Philadelphia representatives, the Steel 
& Wire Products Co. The exhibit showed the Signode sys- 
tem of nailless strapping for boxes, bundles and bales, ap- 
plied without nails, rivets or buckles. A special feature was 
the showing of Signodes whieh can be furnished in any 
color to correspond to the insignia or trade-mark of the 
shipper. The Lovingood Co., Atlanta, handle these prod- 
uets in the southern section. Representatives of the Phila- 
delphia concern were present at this exhibit. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. 
of centrifugal hydro-extractors, had an exhibit this year 
which featured a new 48-inch self-balancing hydro-extrac- 


Y., manufacturers 


tor prepared especially for use in knit goods and allied 
trades, in actual operation and driven by a direct connected 
motor. Of special note in connection with this exhibit was 
the fact that this machine was not fastened to the floor, and 
yet with an unbalanced load of about 20 pounds on one 
side of the basket, it was operating at full speed without 
vibration. R. K. 
the exhibit and others present were Wilmer C. Dutton, vece- 
president and manager of the New York office, and John 
McKeon. 

J. Spencer Turner Co., dealers in cotton yarns, New 


Cheney, sales manager, was in charge of 


York, maintained reception space at the exhibition for en- 
Cotton quotations were posted hourly 
The booth 


tertaining visitors. 
the benefit 
charge of J. E. Arters. 

A. Klipstein & Co., New York City, were showing a dis- 
play of their products, and also exhibited samples of yarn 
Among 


for of those interested. was in 


and goods on which their products had been used. 
the products exhibited were anilines, dyestuffs, chemicals, 
oils, ete., for textile use. S. J. Margargle was in charge of 
the booth, and was assisted by Paul F. Haddock, the sou- 
thern manager, T. B. Meisenheimer, W. R. Smith, F. R. 
Livingstone, Richard Haiworth, A. R. Rittger, W. R. Demp- 
ster, T. J. Clexton and P. Anderson. ; 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass., did not have 


an operating exhibit this year, but maintained reception 
space where they welcomed the visiting manufacturers de- 
siring to diseuss winding problems. They showed a large 
number of sample cones, including the No. 80 cone for un- 
derwear and all heavy yarns; the No. 90 eight-inch wood 
cone and No. 90 splicer bobbins. Frederick H. Bishop was 
present at this exhibit, as was F. J. Quinn. 

Westi.ghouse Lamp Co., New York City, were showing 
various types of lamps recommended for mill use in secur- 
ing proper lighting effects. These ineluded the mill type 
lamp on a specially designed device to withstand consider- 
able vibration and jolts; a eabinet showing the effect on 
colors with the various types of incandescent lamps; and 
an indfstrial light cabinet showing various types of lamps 
textile mill Perry E. 
Hurd, illuminating engineer, with headquarters in Phila- 


for illumination with reflectors. 
delphia, was in charge, and James Conner was in attend- 
ance. 


H. 


five knitting machines manufactured by them, including the 


srinton Co., Philadelphia, were showing in operation 


51-inch single feed selvage welt ribber of 440 needles mak- 
and another making an 8-inch 
C hosiery knitting machine of 


ing rib top ladies hosiery, 
searf; one 314-inch Model 
220 needles, making rib top ladies hosiery; one 1%4-ineh 
necktie machine equipped for making fancy stripes and 
varied effects; and one 15-inch 14-eut body machine for 
underwear, with six feeds. H.S. Horrocks was in charge of 
the exhibit, and others in attendance during the week were 
W. H. Allerton, Edw. Newell and R. L. Brinton. 
Hemphill R. 


> éé > . . . > 
types of “Banner” hosiery machines, with a number of new 


Co., Pawtucket, l., were showing four 


features. These were one 160-needle machine, 334 inch, 


36-gauge half-hose combination containing a new style 
imitation drop stitch attachment for making this staple; 
one 110-needle, 244-inch, 48-gauge machine making plain 
half-hose, and equipped with the latest type tipping at- 
tachment; one 240-needle, 314-inch, 48-gauge spring needle 
machine of the latest type making ladies combination hose, 
with mock seam attachment; one 240-needle 31%-ineh, 54- 
gauge machine. John Lawson, president and genera] man- 


ager of the company, was present for a few days, and 
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exhibit during the week were M. L. Frost, E. 
M. Gunning, George McDowell, L. E. 
Herbert Goslin, Emil Bedard, F. B. Martinez and others. 

Scott & Williams, Ine., New York City, were featuring 


, : 
others at th 


Bean, Frank Jones, 


in their exhibit their latest model machine which has just 
This is known as Model H-H 
makes 


been brought out by them. 
and is especially shown in the exhibit photo. It 
half 


needles. one 


hose automatically, and is equipped with two sets of 
set being carried by a dial, the other being 
It knits the tsual one and one rib 


carried by a cylinder. 


fabries for any desired extent for a rib top, and then auto- 


Scorr & WILLIAMS. 


matically changes from rib to plain by transferring the 
stitches from the dial needles to the eylinder needles, thus 
avoiding all hand transfer operations. The dial needles are 
of novel construction and have no latches or rivets. With 
the needles in the machine bare gf fabric, the machine starts 
knitting a stocking by introducing a thread first to a cylin- 
der and then to a dial needle and then immediately proceeds 
to knit what is known as a “French welt,” which ean, of 
course, be made of any length desired. They were also 
showing their Model K machine which was shown with their 
improved sinker or web-holder. Also included in the exhibit 
was a full line of hosiery knitting machines of various 
types and gauges, also their plain and automatic ribbed 
body machines for making fine gauge underwear fabrics. 
The exhibit was in charge of Fred W. Smith, and assisting 
him were Harry Swinglehurst, J. D. Morley, F, W. Rich- 


ardson, L. Lepicier, Walter L. Toy, William Swinglehurst 
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and F. C. Heine. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., exhibited six of 
their cireular knitting machines, and were demonstrating 
the recent improvements, made on various types of their 
line of knitting machinery. Included in their exhibit was 
one plain rib body machine, 18-inch; one fine eut spring 
needle machine 16 or 18 inches, with 28 needles; one 
spring needle striping machine working on a special design 
for making patterns; one spring needle machine, 3% inch, 
240 needle on half hose; one spring needle machine, 334 
inch, 260 needle on ‘ladies hosiery; one French welt rib 
machine, 240 needle, making tops. Kenneth Howie, gen- 
era! manager, D. Bellis, E. S’ Kennedy, F. E. Paul and F. 
Lochton were present at this exhibit. 


The Lovingood Company, Ine., 14 Walker Street, At- 
lanta, Ga., which is a factories branch for all kinds of mod- 
ern shipping room and factory equipment and labor saving 
devices, has recently issued Catalog No. 1, which presents 
in a general way the company’s extensive line of shipping 
room supplies and devices and appliances for securing, 
handling, marking and conveying all kinds of packages— 
from bale ties and buckles to watchmen’s clocks, and in- 
eluding box strapping, stencil machines and stencils, con- 
veyors, elevating floor trucks, electric trucks, gummed 
slasher tape, gravity roller merchandise and spiral con- 
veyors, one-man trucks, waste paper balers, textile scales, 
tiering machines, ete. 

This company is the branch of several nationally known 
manufacturers and earries closely allied lines for use in 
the shipping room and manufacturing plant. It is the pur- 
pose of the organization to centralize into one source of 
supply all of the many items for shipping room and fac- 
tory use, that usually require a lot of time to loeate; in 
other words, to provide a convenient distributing point 
for well known manufacturers, carrying these goods in 
stock for the convenience of the southern trade, and there- 
by give the best possible service. 

The -eatalog has been prepared in a convenient form, is 
well illustrated and contains 48 pages. It is said to be the 
first catalog to be issued describing under one cover such 
an extensive list of shipping room and factory supplies 
and modern labor saving devices, compiled and arranged for 


the convenience of the purchaser. 


Atlantie Yellow R, a clear reddish sulphur yellow of 
standard properties, has just been put on the market by 


the Atlantie Dyestuff Company. This company feels that 
with the addition of this sulphur yellow to their present line 
of this class of colors, there is no oceasion for the further 
importation of sulphur yellows. 


It is generally conceded that unprofitable lines should 
be discontinued. Where a variety of articles are manu- 
factured in a single plant a cost system offers the only 
opportunity for determining positively those lines which 
are not profitable. Where a single article is manufactured 
timely information regarding costs can forestall a calamity. 





When a business operates without a cost system, it is in 
the same position as a boat without a rndder, tossed about 
by the winds and directed by sources outside of those sup- 
posed to be in control, and driven towards an end which is 
not definite and perhaps not the one desired. 
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Weather conditions of May blew both hot and cold on 
the knit goods market, but the month as a whole witnessed 
a sharp recovery in a number of lines, others being left 
about where they were. 

So sensitive is the market in response to climatic 
changes that during the cold, rainy days of the fore part of 
the month there was a noticeable decline in the buying of 
light weight underwear for even spot delivery. The con- 
sumer was hanging on to the winter garments and retailers, 
and jobbers in turn, behaved as though they felt in the 
transition from one season to another spring might be skip- 
ped.. It seems te have been the policy to buy only a dozen 
as a dozen was sold, and the jobber reasoned in like man- 
ner as to cases, continuing to purchase for 30 to 60 days 
requirements. 

Whether jobbers gauged their buying by the attitude 
of the retailer or the latter was psychologically influenced 
by the ultra-conservatism of the wholesaler seems to be 
a question neither side seeks to answer. But it is pretty 
certain that if the jobber were to put a bit more jazz into 
the market the retailer would perk up. 

Buyers for the large jobbing houses charge their over- 
cautious buying to the merchandise managers. The latter, 
it is said, frequently will put his o. k. on a buyer’s requisi- 
tion for a 30 days’ supply amounting to perhaps $10,000, 
yet would withhold permission to buy $6,000 or $7,000 
worth of. an identical line of goods for fall. Dealers are 
more seary than manufacturers. Otherwise there would be 
no stocks from which to draw for immediate delivery, the 
basis on which most wholesalers are taking year-around hos- 
iery and underwear for summer. 

Hosiery took a decided spurt in May, due mainly to a 
famine of full fashioned silk and the resultant rush for 
seamless made with the seamed leg in imitation of the full 
fashioned. One of the large mills making the latter, for 
women exclusively, early in the month announced prices 
for the last four months of the year, one number showing an 
advance of 75 cents a dozen. Those of the mill’s customers 
who received the announcement were informed that produe- 
tion would have to be allétted; that so soon as their respec- 
tive requirements had been received the output would be 
apportioned among jobbers in a manner for equalizing pres- 
sure on the mill, which in the present conditions easily 
could dispose of twice its maximum production. . 

The idleness of sixteen full fashioned mills since De- 
cember last, manufacturers refusing to yield to the union- 
ized operatives on strike against a 15 per cent wage reduc- 
tion from the highest scale ever paid, and for complete 
recognition of the union, which mean workers’ control of 
the mills, is responsible for the searcity of fashioned seam- 
ed stockings. Several mills a month or so ago surrendered 
to the unions and left the others to fight their battle, a 
battle that must be fought out some time, and better now 
than later. It is this sort of lack of cohesiveness in the 
knitting trades that is the cause of many of the evils and 
perpetual confusion. 

The mills which the unions have caused to be idle for 
more than four months have served notice that when they 
resume it will be on the open shop basis. They are train- 
ing help, something which ought to have been thought of 

earlier but which the unions would not have permitted, for 
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it is one of the rules of the autocracy in knitting mill labor 
that there shall be no apprentices or learners. A number 
of non-union mills for some years have been training help, 
several at an added expenditure of $500 to $1,000 a month, 
and usually have had all the knitters, toppers and loopers 
they required. But here again the littleness of some manu- 
facturers was revealed, it being shown that mills which had 
been giving no attention to the employment of learners 
would, by devious methods, induce skilled operatives to 
leave the employ of manufacturers who had the foresight to 
teach knitters. The Golden Rule is a dead letter in a great 
part of the hosiery manufacturing trade, but it is reported 
working out satisfactorily among the organized manufac- 
turers of the South, 

One of the Central West hosiery mills which always 
has in its employ a complement of learners not only teaches 
them the art of knitting, but makes them feel they are a 
part of the working organization. So strongly do these 
learners, as they progress under a tutelage that encourages, 
become attached to the mill that, it is stated, competing 
manufacturers have found it practically impossible to coax 
them away. The result: the mill suffers little or none 
from labor dissatisfaction and has help aplenty while others, 
neglecting to profit by the cost of their turnover, are look- 
ing for it. 

Some of the Philadelphia’ seamless hosiery mills are 
well su»plied with help; many are in want, as was indicat- 
ed by tie appearance of advertisements of 23 mills in a 
very recent issue of an evening newspaper, for knitters, 
toppers, welters and menders. These mills had felt the ef- 
fect of the somewhat sudden bettcr call for hosiery and were 
not at the moment prepared to meet it. 

A mill in Illinois contemplates operating two ten-hour 
shifts beginning with production for July, August and Sept- 
ember. The mill, about the middle of May, withdrew its 
lines, having sold up, to June 30, of combed, silk, mereer- 
ized and artificial silk lines for men and women. The hos- 
iery from this mill is shaped like a fashioned stocking but 
does not have the seamed leg. It sells for what it is; not 
for what it is not, and throughout the period of the slump 
has enjoyed a good run. 

Another mill to withdraw lines and prices in May was 
the Durham, which first came out with an announcement 
it would sell at value at date of delivery, for the latter part 
of the year. Subsequently the lines were taken off the 
market entirely, pending the making of new prices. These 
were announced the third week in the month. Meanwhile 
the Durham had sold heavily, disposing of a large quantity 
of stock which had accumulated during the six months of 
suspended buying. 

The Ipswich (Mass.) Mills, which two months ago dis- 
posed of about 5,000 cases of hosiery at auction and got rid 
of an accumulation that seemed to worry distributors, also 
has been booking orders for about 70 per cent of maximum 
production, about all that can be turned off under present 
help conditions. Thus the better situation in the market is 
at once reflected in a number of mills, these not including 
many of those producing low end cotton goods exclusively. 
This class of hosiery shows little improvement. 

Prices of carded and combed cotton hosiery for both 
men and women are too low by a dime or more a dozen, 
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and prices are so unsettled that dealers are not inclined to 


operate far beyond known needs. A few mills favored with 
I : 


extra low overhead may be able to sell misses’ coarse gauge 
ribs at 90 cents a dozen on size 7, but it is doubtful if in 
doing so they are able to lay aside the equivalent of the 


depreciation in machinery. It seems to be overlooked that 


knitting mill machines will wear out, and, whether they do 
or not, will have to be replaced, for the machine of several 
years ago now is obsolete and, at the rate of improvement in 
machine construction, today’s model will be forced out a 
few years hence, if manufacturers are to hold their position 


among competitors here and abroad. 


Some jobbers will tell you they ean buy coarse ribs at 
eents, and probably they can, for some manufacturers 


871 
a buyer says and are 


are prone to take for granted what 
too ready to sacrifice for preventing some other mill getting 
business that really is not worth going after. Price irreg- 
ularity is retarding a return to a wholesome market for 
cheap cotton hosiery. 

Carded half hose of 176 needle, worth easily one dollar 
a dozen, and frequently sold at that by mills having an es- 
tablished relationship with desirable jobbers, are offered at 
9) cents, and have been sold as low as 8714. Whether the 
jobber buys the stocking at 90 cents or a dollar a dozen, it 
goes to the consumer at the same price, so that somewhere 
the difference of ten cents, which ought to go to the mill 
as a return for capital investment and business hazard, is 


absorbed. As neither the mill nor the consumer gets it, 
logieally it goes to swell the profits of either the jobber or 
retailer. The mill selling at 90 cents, a stocking on which 
the market on a low basis is one dollar, on a production 


of 500 dozens a day is giving away $50 a day—$15,000 a 


year of 300 working days. 
AX Pennsvivania mill is getting a dollar a dozen for 144 
needle cotton half hose in bundles, five cents extra when 


packed in half-dozen boxes. Some of the mills in the same 
state are selling at 85 cents, bundled, and no questions 
asked. But the dollar stocking is worth the difference, 
and the mill making it is having as much business, relatively 


as either of those putting out the 85 cent product. One 


sells at fifteen cents in retail stores; the other, two pairs 


for a quarter. The point is here: if each of the mills mak- 
ing the 85 cent sock matched the dollar one, all would sell 


is readily at the higher figure as the latter now does or 


the former at the lower price. Stabilization of product 


would hasten stabilization of prices. 

Haphazard naming of prices and leaving a loophole by 
which a tricky buyer may crawl out of a contract are fac- 
tors in the unsettled condition of the cheap cotton hosiery 


market. Two New York commission houses cancelled orders 


in May for the reason given delivery was late. As a’matter 
of fact the buyers themselves made it impossible for the 
mills to ship within two weeks, the period usually contem- 


plated when a spot order is accepted. Both used the same 


They specified bands, labels and rider tickets, 
which they were to supply. Neither did supply the printed 
matter and, not having done so, the mills could not deliver, 


tactics. 


as had the goods gone forward without the packing speci- 


fied they would not have been accepted. Both of the mills 


involved in the transactions simply made the best of a bad 
situation—accepted cancellation and added two names to 
the Undesirable list. Neither of the two commission houses 
would be given the slightest attention in the office of either 


mill. 
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Plain mock seam mercerized hosiery is perhaps a some- 
what better merchandising proposition than carded goods, 
but here again there is absence of price foundation. It 
may have been a business expedient that persuaded the Dur- 
ham mills to go below what was believed to be the bottom 
for men’s and women’s mercerized hosiery. Nevertheless, 
the mill was criticized in the trade for making prices alleged 
to be unduly low. llowever, the mills sold carloads of 
stockings, as was attested in the withdrawal from the mar 
ket for a week or two. Very soon after the Durham 
prices had been announced an all-mercerized half hose from 
a large northern mill made its appearance, at $1.59 a dozen. 
This was under the Durham price and caused something of 
a sensation. But sensations in the hosiery market in the 
last twelve months have been short lived, even when they 
cropped out in an improved fabrie or better finish. 

Soon after the scarcity of full fashioned hosiery be- 
came acute a northern mill brought out a ladies stocking of 
all silk and a silk boot with mercerized top, heel and sole, 
both numbers representing the nearest approach to the full 
fashioned that has yet been attained. The stocking has a 
well shaped leg, so knitted as to provide a snug fit, with a 
degree of tension that contributes to perfection of shape. 
Much attention to elasticity also is given to the hem, which 
is tight without being uncomfortable, the construction 
throughout making the stocking a very strong competitor 
of the average full fashioned. 

It is coming to be suspected that considerable of the silk 
hosiery being sold over the counter for full fashioned is 
the plebeian seamless aristocratized with the seam and em- 
bellishments. It is estimated that by reason of the long 
strike the loss of production of full fashioned since Jan- 
uary amounts to more than 700,000 dozens. Yet there is 
no lack of “fashioned” hosiery at the counter, and as there 
has been a big movement of seamless silks in the primary 
market it is reasoned much of this class of goods has reach- 
ed the retail store, where full fashion prices still prevail. 

Seamless silks for women selling around $16 a dozen 
during the boom period now command around $10 for boot, 
to $12 for all silk, and desirable lines are not begging a 
A very good seamless stocking comes from a mill 
The mill, having sold up for several months, 


market. 
in New Jersey. 
now is increasing output and is accepting business for fall. 
A Michigan mill is getting $10.50 -a dozen from jobbers 
for a very high grade stocking of 21 inch silk boot. Stock- 
ings with a short boot are to be had around $8 a dozen and 
have a good sale. 

A recent innovation in hosiery for women is an all-over 
artificial silk plated on mercerized yarn. The mill price 
to jobbers is $6.75 a dozen for trying ‘the stocking out. 
Persons in the trade who have looked it over regard it a 
good number. 

As half hose, in practically all lines except full fashion- 
ed and high grade seamless double sole combed, have been 
dragging, several manufacturers have conceived the ide¢ 
of seaming the leg, for giving the stocking the appearance 
of the full fashioned. This was tried out with a single sole 
combed to accommodate a venturesome jobber, but the 
stocking made no great hit, although priced $1.40, while 
a double sole and high-splice heel combed sock was selling 
by one mill at $1.75, 

One objection to the seaming of half hose, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of artificial silk, is that it would involve de- 
tail in manufacture that would yield no adequate return 
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since there would be an increase in cost, while the disposi- 
tion is to reduce cost, while supplying the best possible 
fabric and finish. Furthermore, it is felt the clocked and 
otherwise embroidered sock fills the want as between plain 
seamless and full fashioned. 


Fads may be a good thing to take up after they have 
been tried out ard won favor, and even then may prove a 
costly undertaking, unless abandoned when at the height 
of their popularity. Fads in hosiery cease to be attractive 
after they have appealed to the masses, and are no more to 
be depended on for stable business than freaks and the ex- 


tremes in outer wear. 


Just a number of mills are having boom business 


in women’s mercerized stockings made with drop stitch and 


now 
chiffon effect. Probably not one mill so engaged is able 
to supply demand, and fancy hosiery of this type is bring- 
ing faney prices. More of it will be made as pressure on 
mills continue, necessarily, and a little later those who got 
into the game late will wish they never had heard of it. 
For the present the fancies in mercerized are having a 
Cepressing effect on the market for women’s plain mock 
seam mercerized. A very high grade stocking in the latter 
class is sold up to September at a very low price—$3.25 a 
dozen to jobbers. The mill was selling until recently at $3.50 
for immediate delivery. A few orders still are being taken 
at that figure, for absolute spot, short term. 

Leaving out fancies and full fashioned, the better selling 
hosiery numbers are seamless silk, infants fancy top and 
cashmere socks and artificial silk. Infants socks are sold 
far ahead and immediate delivery goods are hard to find. 
Misses mercerized and fine gauge combed ribs are fairly 
good sellers, the latter around $1.65. A mill in Pennsyl- 
vania is selling a double carded fine gauge misses’ at $1.75. 
The stocking enjoys a good standing in the trade. 

The two market extremes are seen in underwear for 
spring and for fall. In light weights the mills are approach- 
ing the tail end of their season, yet jobbers continue to take 
“Tmmediate delivery” 
Many mills lost sev- 


for only a few weeks requirements. 

is written on practically every order. 
eral months production, but some have been working over- 
time and still are not abreast with orders. Stocks which 
accumulated during the early part of the winter have beca 
absorbed and the market is in rather good shape from the 
mill viewpoint. 

The big part of the volume of business in spring under- 
wear is in women’s garments, more especially the*cotton 
ribbed vests. Men have a growing weakness for the athletic 
type of summer underwear, and their leaning toward nain- 
sook is having an adverse effect on knitted lines, particular- 
ly the bal briggan shirts and drawers, in which there recent- 
ly was a disturbing price cut from which the trade has not 
altogether recovered. 

It is a peculiarity ef many jobbers that, while they may 
not be able to locate goods for at-once delivery they will 
not buy for the succeeding month, preferring to wait and 
buy then for immediate. There is a suspicion that some 
jobbers will get less light underwear than they will want, 
and it is not improbable that late in the season, jobbers will 
sell to other jobbers at what a few months ago would have 
been regarded profiteering prices. No one is buying for 
speculation, to be sure, but it looks as though there will 
be opportunity for some large-lot turnovers, at prices which 
will make those obtained by mills look humiliatingly low. 
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Several Pennsylvania manufacturers of women’s sum- 


mer underwear have been nosing about in the yarn market, 


talking of deliveries commencing in September, for operat- 


ing in anticipation of another tight situation next spring. 
These manufacturers feel—and probably are right—that 


cotton yarns can be bought for as little or less money now 
than a few months hence, and that as this year’s produe- 
tion of light weight garments promises to be entirely ab- 
sorbed there will be little risk in piling up stock for next 
year. This is not to be encouraged. These same mills have 
had a prosperous season and comparatively plain sailing 
for five months because, and only because, there were com- 
paratively light accumulations when first jobbers came to 
market. 
times, but the chances are jobbers will be quick to take an 


They might profit by going ahead, as in normal 


advantage of accumulations, if they exist, when they begin 
talking underwear for the spring of 1922, a season that, 
in the present world disturbance, with many domestie prob- 
lems to be solved, is a long way off. Jobbers have taken 
the bit in their teeth in the matter of buying as they sell. 
Experience has shown that it is safer to make as distribu- 
Mills had of 


underwear at the go-off for the present buying season, and 


tors buy. no accumulations heavy weight 
yet only a comparatively few are getting business in excess 


of 30 per cent of what ought to be pouring into factories. 


One of the southern mills which, like nearly all, got 
started late, has promise of selling its entire output of cot- 
ton ribbed garments—16 pound union suits and 11 pound 
shirts and drawers, and boys’ garments as well. To date the 
mill’s best single order is for 220 eases, and this from a 
jobber in New York, where depression may exist while 
Another 
The 
mill sells under its nationally known brands, and its prices 


there is activity in the West and other sections. 
jobber’s purchases for the season aggregate 410 cases. 


represent a happy medium between the two extremes of 
high and low—hbasis of about $10.50 for the 16 pound 


suits, freight prepaid, but sold f. o. b. mill. 


There has been a fairly good market also for suits sell- 
ing to jobbers at and around $9 a dozen, but anything above 
that price is lagging somewhat until the $10 to $10.50 value 
Suits at $11 and up are not so actjve, either. 
Jobbers want a combination suit that retailers may sel] at 


is reached, 
$1.50, and hold they cannot pay more than $10.50. Some 
will pay $11, and those who pay more contemplate a $1.75 
retail garment. <A similar suit, embodying more attention 
to nicety in detail, and sold direct from mill to retailer, will 
go over the counter at $2. 


Holdbacks among the jobbers affect to believe there are 
accumulations of seconds of winter underwear which, they 
seem to fear may be dumped on the market late in the sea- 
son, with disastrous results to distributors buying now. It 
is not denied there is some carryover stock, but it is not be- 
lieved to be sufficient to compensate for the loss of produc- 
tion by reason of getting started four to five months late. 
If there were stocks of any moment it is not likely, in view 
of the experience of last year, mills with accumulations 
would be so busily engaged—that there would be a eurtail- 
ment until the accumulations had been taken. It seems not 
improbable that by October winter underwear will be as 
scarce for immediate delivery as light weight garments now 
are; that the scramble of this spring will be repeated in 
the fall. 


There has been a noteworthy adherence to prices of 
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winter underwear, in spite of the apathetie attitude of 
jobbers mainly. Since the break from schedules immediate- 
ly following the ill-advised opening, there have been but 
few changes, amd these of no great moment. This is at- 
tributed to the operations of the open price plan in effect 
with the organized manufacturers maintaining office in 


Utiea, N. Y., as the Knit Goods Manufacturers of America. 

Fleeced underwear seems to not be keeping pace with 
ribbed goods, and the estimate is made by a leading manu- 
facturer that the trade has bought less than 35 per cent of 
what was contemplated when the mill got into operation. 
Even standard lines of fleeces were slow-to make a move 
toward eatehing up. The situation is somewhat discourag- 
rers, who are confident, however, there will 
Yet they are reluctant to operate 
It is not 


ing to manutactu 
be a rush of late buyers. 
beyond the limit of safely estimated requirements. 
believed either of the leading mills making fleeces will go 
strong on anticipated needs, 

picking-up in April, but sagged 


May, due to ultra-conservatism 


Sweaters showed a 


during a great part of 


among jobbers operating for fall. Some mills already had 
sold sufficient to warrant the prediction part of their de- 
liveries would be late, and jobbers were disposed to do some 


little buying right along, of women’s and children’s gar- 


ments, sweaters for men constituting the weaker spot in 


the market. Then came the rains and cool days in late 


Apri! and early May, and immediate delivery orders for 
spring The psychological effeet was a drop in 


fell off. 
the business in fall goods, and about that time several mills 


came out with lower prices. Here was a combination of 


circumstances that make the strong jobber weak, and mills 


became more eager for business. 


The price of a line of sweaters made from cotton and 
wool, for women, was reduced to $31.50 a dozen, although 


the garment is intended to sell at five dollars by retailers. 
It eannot be made and sold at any such figure, says a manu- 
facturer who got out a line of samples and kept very close 
cost. He anticipated selling at $36. 


tabs item of 


When told he was $4.50 above the price of another mill he 


on every 


dropped to $33, but has not sold a dozen, and will not, for 
he says he positively will not operate at less than a three 
per cent margin over cost. The jobber buying at $31.50 
sells the sweater to retailers at $42, taking down a profit 
of 36 per cent, and at five dollars a garment the retailer 
makes 43 per cent. 

The knit goods factory that is getting more than a tithe 
of the per centum of profit that distributors are able to 
provide for themselves is in a class by itself. 


The American Water Softener Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently installed a six-foot diameter softener of the 
“DeeAlso” type in the Kirk Laundry, Philadelphia, and 
have orders for a 60-inch softener for the Huguenot Laun- 
dry, New Rochelle, N. Y.; a 48-inch softener for the Tilley 
J.; and a 6-foot softener for 


Laundry at South Orange, N. J. 
Sehwarzenbach Huber & Co., West Hoboken, N. J. All 


these plants are of the “DecAlso” type. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company has just issued the 


first edition of a new monthly house magazine, “Light 
This contains sixteen pages, and deals with the 
activities of the “A” and “B” agents of the company and 
its lighting, service and engineering activities. 


Touches.” 
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Georgia Manufacturers Meet at Athens. 
(Continued from page 595.) 


I think it should be borne in mind that Mr. Slate is our 
representative, and we have the right to talk plainly to him. 
We are admirably situated here in Georgia as regards our 
labor, and any averages that might be obtained through the 
taking together of rates of other states in their claims, would 
not probably apply to Georgia. We seem to be a people 
down here in a favored condition in the class of labor that 
we have. I refer to colored labor. When they were injured 
under the old way of handling insurance, they looked for 
a return, and they stayed away from work for a week or 
ten days, accepted the pay, and in many instances they 
Under this law, they would not be paid un- 
Therefore, 


were paid. 
less they were away fourteen days or more. 
the insurance companies are benefited to an exceeding 
degree on account of the lessened amount that they have to 
pay out for this elass of labor and for medical attention. 
I am making these remarks because so many of these ques- 
tions have come up to me in the last sixty days, and I want- 
ed Mr. Slate to understand how we felt about it, and to 
what extent he can give us this adequate relief. 


Mr. Slate :—I believe the manufacturers of the State are 
fair, and if you do not believe that your rates are fair, as 
your representative on that board, I will assemble and try 
my best to get statistics as they develop in your line of 
business and I will arrange to have that before the rating 
bureau, and go with you, if we have a case that will justify 
us in making a claim. As stated here once before, when 
a man goes to figure against insurance actuaries in the 
aceident business, he had better be careful about his figures 
because those gentlemen are paid exceedingly large salaries 
to figure very well, and they do figure very well as any of 
you will admit who have ever figured with them. 

A lady in the audience:—You want to reduce accidents. 
All manufacturers do. I am in welfare work. I was won- 
dering if you could not get together and have the manu- 
facturers see if there is not some way by which they can 
sueceed in having less aceidents. The insurance companies, 
I should think, would just as gladly pay money not to 
have people hurt as to have them hurt. Suppose a manu- 
facturer reduced his accidents, say, twenty-five per cent 
by a bonus system, and the names of such manufacturers 
could be put through the papers in Georgia, would it not 
be a good advertisement to be spoken of as the place where 
there was so much eare being taken in the things that go 
to prevent accidents? Would he not be a blue ribbon manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. Slate:—In my home town of Columbus the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company are attempting to hold what we 
call Accident Prevention Days at different mills by bring- 
ing the question of the prevention of accidents to the at- 
tention of employees. We are doing that now over the 
state as best we.can. I find this is working very well in 
two states. Where a man has a group of manufacturing 
plants in a state, he might encourage a spirit of friendly 
rivalry between the different managers in those different 
establishments in holding down the number of accidents. 
The Maryland Commission says that has worked well in 
different states, but I want you gentlemen to realize that 
this act has only been in force since the 1st of March. With 
a limited foree, and attempting to handle 950 accidents, we 
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have had our hands full. The greatest difficulty we have 
had has been in Atlanta. A considerable number of law- 
yers have advised against going into an agreement for set- 
tlement, and we have had to. explain it to them, and we 
have had very little time to work out some of these schemes, 
however desirable they might be, and we must have time to 
do these things just as we have to have time to produce sta- 
tisties that will be valuable to the State of Georgia. 

R. C. Freeman :—All the suggestions we have had about 
safety appliances are good and will tend to reduce pre- 
miums. I believe the rate is going to obtain in Georgia 
based to some extent upon the number of accidents. If 
we have minor accidents, which can be relieved by first aid, 
I fear that some superintendents will look on them as acei- 


dents, report them as such and run the rate up. The 


insurance company is going to make its rate on what it costs 
to carry that insuranee and the first aid cases will run that 


cost up. 

Mr. Slate:—Our first aid in this State shows an aver- 
age cost of $8.00. $3.00 is the minimum. I don’t want to 
do the doctors any injustice, but when you put a $100 
medical benefit in an accident, sometimes it produces an un- 
necessary amount of visits. I want the necessary amount 
there, and I don’t want the unnecessary. 

It might. be of interest to this Association to know 
these facts. We have the reports of thirteen commissions 
taken and tabulated, and what part of every dollar spent 
for compensation, death benefits and total disability do 
you suppose is spent for medical treatment? Sixty-six 
cents. Out of every $100 spent, $66 has gone for medicine 
and medical treatment. It is the one stumbling block. You 
take the State of Connecticut, returning approximately 
$2,100,000 in compensation last year, and they paid the 
doctors $1,979,000. 

R. C. Freeman:—Don’t you presume a large part of 
that was in first aid? 

Mr. Slate:—Yes sir. 

The next’ speaker on the program was Frederick B. 
Gordon, of Columbus, Ga., who spoke on “The Question of 
Boys,” making an able plea for a Greater Georgia Tech 
and urging the support of the manufacturers. 

Dr. Maynard then spoke briefly in favor of a reso- 
lution tending to aid the development of Georgia’s mineral 
products. He was followed by Harry Hodgson, of Athens, 
on “Edueation and Business,” who urged that proper sup- 
port be given the Greater Georgia Tech movement now, 
and later that similar support be given to the Univefsity 
of Georgia. 

Then came the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and the following resolutions were offered and adopted: 

That the Association lend its unqualified endorsement 
to the movement to urge upon the Bureau of Mines the 
necessity for the investigation of Georgia clays, with a 
view of making known their possible utilization in the 
manufacture of refractory products, and that the legisla- 
tive body of the State realize the importance of establish- 
ing a permanent non-metallic station in Georgia for the 
testing and investigation of clays and like materials and 
lend the financial support of the State to this undertaking. 
3 That the Association endorse and commend the cam- 
paigns for improvements of the University of Georgia and 
the Georgia School of Technology. 

That the Association go on record as favoring the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds from the State Legislature 
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for the proper maintenance of the higher institutions of 
learning in the State. 

That the Association go 
Act establishing a system of industrial rehabilitation and 


on record as approving the 


that its members lend their assistance, so far as possible, to 
representatives of the State Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion in the proper placement of persons who have been re- 
trained under this Act. 

That the Association urge that Congress enact promptly 
the emergency tariff act now pending and that a perma- 
nent duty be incorporated in the permanent tariff act 
when drafted, protecting the agricultural, dairying, cotton 
seed oil and peanut industries by placing duty of 5 cents 
per pound on crude foreign oils, and 6 cents per pound on 
refined foreign oils, and 4 cents per pound on foreign 
oil producing materials. 

That the thanks of the Association be extended to the 
speakers who addressed the convention and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to convey their appreciation to these 
speakers by letter. 

A suitable resolution was also passed thanking the sev- 
eral hosts of the occasion for the splendid hospitality dis- 
pensed to the delegates. 

The nominating committee recommended the re-election 
of the entire list of offices and directors whose terms were 
expiring. This was done unanimously. 

Final adjournment was then taken, and at 1:30 p. m. the 
delegates were taken in special cars to the State College of 
Agriculture for a luncheon which was served by the young 
ladies of that institution. There they were addressed by 
Dr. A. M. Soule, the president of the college, after which 
they were the guests at a ball game between the University 
of Georgia and the Alabama University. 





The Anchor Post Iron Works, executive offices, Garford, 
N. J., have issued Catalog No. 56, which is descriptive of 
their line of fences for all purposes. The catalog is well 
illustrated, has an attractive cover design and contains 36 
pages. It was prepared in conformity with the dimensions 
given by the American Institute of Architects—81% by 11 
inches—and contains, on pages.4 and 5, an illustrated in- 
dex, which makes it very suitable as a reference book. 
Among the types described and illustrated in this catalog 
are lawn fences, high protective fences, tennis-court en- 
closures, farm fences and gates, poultry enclosures and 
gates, unclimbable factory fences, electric weld factory 
gates, and electric weld railing and gates. 


A factory manager should have before him detailed 
cost reports showing the expenditures necessary to produce 
articles. With this information at hand, he is in a position 
to note the variables and put into operation the movements 
necessary for their satisfactory contro]. In this respect, the 
cost system is similar to the nerve system of the body, its 
function being to transmit information regarding condi- 
tions in the entire plant to some central individual or body. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O., have just issued 
a booklet descriptive of “Ferrenewo” valves manufactured 
by them, showing different types of this valve, their sizes, 
prices, ete. It is also announced that the Chicago branch 
store of the Lunkenheimer Company moved from 188 North 
Dearborn Street to 568 West Washington Boulevard, ef- 
fective May 1. 






























































The Yarn Market. 


There seemed to be somewhat of a steadying of rates in 
the list on the Philadelphia yarn market during the past 
four or five weeks, spinners being apparently unwilling to 
grant price concessions. This period saw a little revival 
in southern combed yarns, while carded yarns of the same 
section seemed hindered from advancement by surplus 
stocks which were evidently hard to reduce. In general, 
however, it appeared that there were plenty of yarns to be 


had. of all counts, and that all sales made were taken from 


stocks 
During the entire month of April, there was very little 
price fluctuation, and investigation at the end of this period 
showed that yarn prices had held firm and steady for the 
longest period of time in nearly a year. With only a few 
exceptions, southern carded yarns, for example, showed 
only fractional fluctuations in that period. In southern 
earded skeins and warps, both single and two-ply, there 
were no price changes in counts up to and ineluding 14s. 
During the last month, also, it was apparent that north- 
ern combed yarns were facing stiff competition from sou- 
thern offerings of the same character. The Philadelphia 
rs say that southern combed yarns were getting con- 


dealk 


siderable business in the East, among mills using southern 


for the first time; and that they are getting better 


yar S 
prices, but that they are able to easily undersell similar 


t 


grades of northern spun combed yarns. The explanation o! 
this is that varn spinners in southern mills have under gone 
-h more drastic reduction than eastern mills have found 


a mu 

it possible to put into etlect among their employees. 
Prices on combed yarns generally advaneed to slightly 

higher levels during the month, and the tire trade was evi- 


dently making great progress, work being resumed in many 
mills on tire yarn orders which had been suspended for 
months. This inerease in combed yarns has placed the 
combed yarn spinners in a little more independent attitude. 


Quotations on electrical yarns furnished by H. M. 


Remington, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, under date 
of May 9, follow: / 

60s $1.45 - $1.55 
100s 1.76 120s 2.35 
140s 2.80 160s . 3.40 
180s 4.80 0s 5.50 


Recent yarn quotations on the Philadelphia market fol- 








low r4 
Southern Single Skeins 
4s to 8 20% 10s 
12s 211 22 14s 
16s 22% @23% 20s 
24s 24% @25 26s 
R08 26 D27% 
Southern Single Warps 
8s 20% 21 10s 21 @21% 
12s 21% @22 l4s 22 Q@22% 
16s 221% @23 20s 2314 @24 
rf 251 26 30s 26% @27 
40 36 )38 . 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 4 slack 21% @22 
8-3-4 tinged tubes 15 @16 
8-3-4 hard whit warp twist 20 @21 
~ 4 urd tw Vas 14% @15% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Ss 201 10s 21% @22 
12s ee n Me 14s 22% 
16s 2 y1 20s 23 @24% 
24s 24% 2 26s 25 @27 
80s 26 28 10s 55 @4 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
8s 21 10s 22 @22% 
12s 223 »23 l4s 22% @23 
16s 991 23% 20s 23% @24% 
24s 95 1 26 26s 25% @27 
30s 27 p28 10s 37 @41 
Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
20s , 44 24s 46 
308 48 P50 10s 57 @58 
50s 62% @65 60s 70 @75 
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Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 


8s weneresBl @21% eee eS 
12s .. 22% @23 | 14s ade the betel 23 @23% 
16s .23% @24 | PS a dt eae 40% ...283% @24 
20s ely |. ae ee | eee . .23% @24% 
24s ...24 @25% Sa? ..24% @26% 
30s ® ..27 @29 Eee ; .88 @40 
30s double carded..31 @33 30s tying-in 25 @26% 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn Cones. 

10s savad 12s a wk , > ae tae 

14s o vid 16s : ..29 

18s .80 | 20s.. ‘ : ryt 
24s = 33 26s... one 
30s 36 40s ‘ .43 

Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

10s .35 Ee . SF . .36 

14s es 16s 38 

Iss sae 20s 40 @42 
22s 72 - 42 (@43 268 .45 @47 
238 .48 @49 Zz. yore 
36s 57 @58 38s . 59 @é6l 
40s 60 @63 | 





A New Booklet. 
Assistance that is both practical and expert in the use 
of American dyes is contained in the “Manual of Hosiery 


” recently issued by the National 


and Knit Goods Dveing, 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. This new publication marks 
the latest development in what the company terms “Na- 
tional Service.” 

In the booklet are described processes for the applica- 
tion of sulphur, direct, chrome, diazotized and developed 
dyes. As the preface states it “is prepared for the ‘purpose 
of supplying the dyers of hosiery, knit goods, sweaters, 
and allied fabrics with technical information relative to the 
application of ‘National’ dyes.’ ” 

It is not intended as a text book on dyeing but simply 
as a practical working guide for the foreman dyer and 
his assistants in the routine of their daily work. 

Its twelve chapters treat, in part, of novel and unusual 
aspects of the business, such as monotone effects, dyeing 
of heather effects, dyeing of tricolette, mercerized cotton 
and artificial silk hose. 

Special attention has been given to the selection of re 
ceipts which have been thoroughly tried out, both in the 
laboratory and on a commercial seale in the dyehouse. A 
copy will be sent on application to the main office of the 
National Aniline & Chemieal Co., Ine., or to any of its 


branch offices, 





The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn., 
are issuing a stock list showing a comprehensive assort- 
ment of sizes in which the standard sizes of the Johnson 
friction clutch can be obtained immediately from stock, 
showing the bore, hub diameter and length, size number, 
and also the quantity in which they are obtainable. This. 
is in line with a program which the company has heen 
working out in the past few months, and they have approx- 
imated the conditions under which they are able to supply 
their standard slow speed clutches, in either a single or 
double type for any dimensions of pulley or shaft. A sim- 
ilar program is likewise in progress on the high speed 
clutches, and they expect to soon be able to extend this 
service on clutches of the high speed type. They also issue 
a stock on additional special sizes which are not commonly 
in demand, and the number which are available at the 


time the list was printed. 





In attempting to control production it is important to 
know what a plant is»eapable of producing at each work 
station and in each department. The capacity in hours of 
work should be known for all production centers and for 


the plant as a whole. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 


Main Office TANNIC ACID Works 


1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. Charles & Bark Sts. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


2-4-6 Cliff St. 583 Drexel Bldg. Old South Bldg. 


“HURRICANE” 


AUTONe = seine t alata 


FOR . 
TUBULAR-KNIT COTTON, WOOLE 


UNDERWEAR, _— 1G! : OR SILK 


N 


TOWELING, i } g PIECE GOODS. 


PILE FABRICS. 


THT ————— TN 


QUICK—UNIFORM—TENSIONLESS 
DRYING 


For any fabric which can be hung up during the For tubular knit fabrics our patented opening and 
drying, this system is an ideal method. lt offers a spreading device eliminates the twist and opens out 
perfect, natural, tensionless system of drying at mod . saya ae Mi ; 

ht ’ the cloth so that it is delivered from the machine 
erate temperatures, which closely approaches nature’s 
own way of drying. In addition, it makes possible a 
——— of the righ time and si ha the For shrinking cloth this system is unsurpassed, as 
abor f ing the ateria ‘ 0SS > by any . . , , . , 

or of handling the material, not possible by an: it gives maximum shrinkage in the shortest possible 
other means, 

The cost of drying is reduced because of low power 
and steam required. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogs. A “Hurricane” Dryer for Every Material. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Southern Representative Stokley Street above Westmoreland . 
Boston Office 


G. G. Slaughter Moginery Company ° . 
reenville, S. C Philadelphia, Pa. 53 State Street 


sal 00000000 AL 


The be 4 Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in al 
Bradley half a min nute at — ed ee of ma 
cost of 1-10c each. Write ,; and ip. 
for ‘eee and a e pers. j g 


Stencil “ 
Machine NORFOLK, VA. 
Manufacturers of 


smooth and with the wale straight. 


time, and at the same time preserves the quality of 
the cloth. 


IR 


IA 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid | 

Ink for marking and stenciling. Price | NO TH CAROLINA 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers , 

of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples PINE BOX SHOOKS 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 


eee ee 
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Singeing Machine—Gas Fire Burners 


Butterworth Finishing Machin- It reflects as well a century's 
ery represents more than a_ study of the finishing needs 
century's experience in manu- of the textile industry and 
facturing finishing machinery. how they can best be met. 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


Ageing Machines Mercerizing Ranges Mangles (all kinds) 
Bleaching Machines Hydraulic Presses Calenders (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Dyeing Machines Color Kettles 
Singeing Machines Soaping Machines Cell Dryers 


Tentering Machines 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 






. > — ; Canadian Reprerentative 
if Bi ta ce hae ag W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 
: > Ne cant artes , Hamilton,Ontario. Canada 
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“HUMANEERING” 


Essentially an “‘American’’ Idea 


Conceived and developed by American 
efficiency engineers, The American Mill 
Village Laundry is essentially an ““Amer- 
ican” idea. 

It represents a new and important devel- 
opment in that branch of industrial engi- 
neering which an executive has aptly 
styled “‘Humaneering.” 

It is a phase of industrial management 
which recognizes the human element, by 
far the most important factor in modern 
production. 

The American Mill Village Laundry is 
first of all a complete, thoroughly equipped 
laundry plant. 

It is designed and installed by Amer- 
ican engineers, manned by a competent 
staff of expert operators carefully trained 
by American demonstrators. 

And when it is completed and turned 
over to the mill management an American 
Mill Village Laundry is prepared to re- 


lieve all of the housewives of the village of 
the burden of home-washing—prepared to 
free the mill from the drain of washday 
lay-offs, and to end Monday and Tuesday 
slack production periods. 

And, while doing this at a profit to the 
company and a saving to the employees, 
it at the same time brings into the homes 
of mill workers a more typically Amer- 
ican standard of living; more sanitary sur- 
roundings; a wholesome pride which 
makes for a higher type of citizenship. 
Employees of this class mean a great deal 
to twentieth century industry—they mean 
greater production, a finer craftsmanship 
—a more permanent tenure. 

These results are worth while. We will 
gladly show you, without obligating you 
in the least, how you can obtain them in 
your mill. 

A letter today will secure for you the 


« expert counsel of American engineers who 


know. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department C, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





_— — 


American Mill Village Laundry. 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant 
of the American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s 
largest producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the 


The service of this organiza- 


tion is sold with every American Mill Village Laundry instal- 


lation. 
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More and 


Better Drying 
At 


Lower Cost 


No. 7 
One-Apron 
Dryer 
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\ For over 35 years SARGENT Stock Dryers have held an enviable reputa 
t for perfect drying and maximum production at the lowest cost of opera 
i tion and upkeey Years of study and development have brought out prince! 
tf ples that have been so combined and adapted as to make dryers that aré ; . ‘ 
‘ , , ' . ” A few of the hundreds of mills which prefer 
unexcelled and that have the widespread approval of expert drying engineers 
5 SARGENT Dryers. 
a SARGENT Dryers are built in several standard sizes and in various 
combinations and special designs Let us specify the type best suited to Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Deep River Mills. 
your particular onditions Perfect satisfaction and economic results wil Indian Orchard Co. Eno Mills. 
be assured you Massasoit Mfg. Co. Gibson Mfg. Co. 
| : Johnson & Johnson Stark Mills, Etc., 
} Our Southern representative will be glad o confer with you and give Nashua Mfg. Co. Etc. 
i every assistance possible in solving your drying problem. 
?. SARGENT'S SONS CORP., Granitevill Mass 


Ss 













Sa Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N 


NORWOOD Praha 


FASTNESS BY 
RADIATION 
Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 







METHOD : 


The need for a _ basic 
by standard brought the perfect- 
Sing of this method of de- 
termining fastness to light of 
colors and dyestuffs. 


The FADE-OMETER was = 


designed solely to fill a need 
for a standardized light equal 
in intensity to sunlight and 
available at any period of 
the year. 
Elimination of the old time 
sun testing method 
has brought about a 
revolution of vast = 
import to the textile 
manufacturer who 
using the Fade- 
ometer standard, re- 
producible tests can 
now be made in a 
few hours 
Unequaled for 
comparative service. 
Write us for fuller 
information in  re- 
gard to this instru- 
ment. 


ATLAS 


ELECTRIC DEVICES 
COMPANY 
360 W. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













Clean, Clear. Water 


Guaranteed 


























NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 














Chas. M. Setzer, Southern Representative 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Franklin Packages in V Creel, 


New Business for White Goods Manufacturers 


The problem in the textile trade as in most other trades today is to get any kind of business to keep 
the mill going. On the other hand it is hardly a time to accept business which will necessitate new 
equipment or any extensive changes in manufacturing methods. 

White Goods Mills Can Produce Colored Shirtings, Voiles, or Dress Goods without Buying Ext1a Equipment 
THE FRANKLIN PROCESS enables them to shift from white goods to colored goods and vice versa 
in one day’s time and without extra cost. In other words by using yarn dyed by the Franklin 
Process Company a white goods manufacturer can make carded or combed yarn shirtings without 
adding to his present equipment and without hiring new labor. 

It is Done in This Way: 

The manufacturer ships yarn to the Franklin-@rocess Company on spinning bobbins, cones or par- 
allel tubes. The Franklin Process Company winds the yarn on its parallel dyeing tubes, dyes it and 
returns it to the customer ready for use in the V creel for warping. 

The Manufacturer Eliminates the Expensive Operation of Beaming D; ed Warps 
Some manufacturers report that by using yarn dyed by the Franklin Process Company they make 
a saving of from 8c to 10c per pound over the cost of handling dyed chain warps. 
Making colored goods from Franklin dyed packages is just like plain weaving. Franklin dyeing for 
colored goods is not an experiment. The Franklin Process has been used by some of the largest 
colored goods manufacturers in the country, using both plain and fancy looms. 
Let us send a man to expl: iin more in detail our proposition. It will cost you nothing and it may 
be the means of increasing your business. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Philadelphia (CQ), Manchester, Eng. 


Say PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. Gee 
_ Job Dye Houses in All Three Cities. —_ s 
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H Jag H-\VeSure-Are Saving 
| em => 99 
LW Soaps,Dyes & Chemicals 


Since we installed that “DECALSO” Zero Water 
Softener we've cut our consumption of soaps, alkali 
and dyestuffs at least a third and perhaps a half, not 
to speak of less redyeing, less spoilage, less labor and 
a more uniform, higher grade product. 


“DECALSO” Water Softeners are paying big divi- 
dends in many mills. It has proved itself the most 
eficient and dependable apparatus for producing ab- 
soultely pure, soft water quickly, continually and 
economically. 


For whatever the purpose you need soft water, 
there’s a “DECALSO” Apparatus to meet your re- 
quirements better than anything else. Our experts 
are at your service, and will gladly solve your water 
problems without obligation. Write today for booklet. 


American Water 
Softener Co. 


The Oldest Water Softener 
Manufacturers in America 


Lehigh Ave. at Fourth St. 
= Philadelphia, Pa. 


REG U.S.= 


DECALS: 


— 
— oS 
oo 
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PATENT OFFICE 


COCKER HOSIERY § 
DYEING MACHINE} 


HIS machine has been thoroughly 
tested out with all colors and under 
all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 
the very best results possible in the dyeing 
of hosiery. 
The stock is carried in four perforated 
metal containers equipped with one re- 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to permit of their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 
The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction, 
Machines are furnished with either 
belt or motor drive. 
Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 
ist—Matting and chafing* of the stock 
is entirely eliminated. 
2nd—Percentage of re<dyes is reduced 
to a minimum. 
8rd—Different sizes and descriptions C | M ’ & F C 
pe eg handled in one dyeing without con 0 er achme oun 0. 
4th—Time required for loading and un 
loading machine reduced to a minimum. GASTONIA, N. C. 
5th—Absolutely level dyeings on all 
colors. : . ° 
6th—Minimum of power required for Builders of Textile Machinery. 


operation. Warpers—Beamers—Balling Attachments—Warp 
For further particulars and prices . : 
write or wire. Dyeing Machinery—Reels 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are pre-eminent in High Speed Production 


Here is an illustration of their usefulness in 
the Textile field. It represents two 48” engine 
driven Tolhurst “‘Self-Balancing” Extractors 
whizzing piece goods after dyeing. This plant, 
a well-known silk-dyeing factory, has sent us 
seven repeat orders—a definite proof of satis- 
factory service. 


If you are interested in high-speed produc- 
tion, where hydro-extraction plays or should 
play a part, send for particulars. 

Tolhurst ‘‘Self-Balancing” Extractors are 
constructed with baskets 12” to 72” in diameter 
and are arranged for motor, countershaft or 
engine drive from above or below. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Rep.: 
John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co. 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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Maximum Efficiency in Dyeing 
Demands Exact Temperature 
Control 


An unvarying temperature in the Dye Bath is of the utmost 
importance. Variations in temperature result in “seconds,” 
off shades and streaked places, which mean serious loss. Satis- 
faction can be obtained only by keeping the liquid at the exact 
Powers Regulator No. 11 and proper temperature. 
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Flexible Tube > 






y Adjustment 
Weight 


Steam Valve > af 


Thermostat 
Bulb 






For Liquid Temperature Control 


vbamaiyetr pasties The Powers Thermostatic Regulator 


dye baths issuring colors without 


ociealiog tas ah, enamel automatically controls the temperature of the liquid. 
harsh, or tender wool; also size —_—__— It eliminates the possibility of error that is always pres- 
hafing, by keeping size at even Product 


for the desired temperature and requires no further 


temperature, avoiding boi.ing over 


! 
OxXeS yreventing broken en¢ ind » - . ~ . . . . 
vr yest tae gor | Powers Regulators Save the | ent with manual control. A simple adjustment sets it 


In scouring, rinsing, and 





o cooling off hot water tanks : .° 
warp Bie ea naescais: conan washing, automatic regula- | attention. The sensitive thermostat regulates the heat 
; tion of temperature prevents | 
quid is to be maintained at an 
wid is to be ned | | to the proper degree. 
evel emperat e | 
In sizing, even weight and 
nedloite:. tnlclatin: teltinds.LGemcaraeec ama te The Powers Regulator Company 
Accurate Eas ipplied put | automatic control of the size Chicago, New York, Toronto Boston 
thermostat bulb in liquid to be | box The liquid cannot boil 
trolled and sale in saben supply | over and aaa fea nse of | SPECIALISTS IN AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
Regularly fitted with 6 feet of flex broken ends and chafing is | Southern Representatives. “ASKUS” Ira L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
ible tubing. Longer tube if or | greatly seluced. ‘ “ Guy L. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C. 
lered, Ee ete te “ (1449-B) 





Soft Water Saved 25% of Dye- 
stuffs for this Hosiery Mill 


This mill manufactures a well known brand of hosiery 
in cotton, wool and silk. These are bought in the yarn 
which is knitted, bleached, dyed and completely finished 
for the market. Their equipment is modern, they use { 
the most up-to-date methods, but the water supply con- 
tains an average of 18 grains of hardness per gallon. 

Due to this hardness, many manufacturing difficulties 
were encountered in producing goods of first quality, so 
in 1919 they installed Permutit Water Softening Equip- 
ment to extract all hardness from the water supply, de- 
livering it clear and zero soft to the mill. 

The effect was immediately apparent. 

Bleaching became dependable, and the dyed hosiery 
not only showed vast improvements in quality but a val- 


















This booklet contains valuable 





uable saving of dyestuffs was effected. A 10-dozen lot of information that every opera- 
hose, for example, dyed a certain number “brown,” that tor should have. Sent free, 
averaged 63 ounces of dyestuff with the raw, hard water postpaid, upon request. 


supply used only 47 ounces with Permutit softened wa- 
ter. Improvements in shades, strength and brilliance of 
color were noted, but most important of all, the uniform- 
ity of the soft water supply permitted dyeing formulas 
that would consistently match shades. Redyeing and boil- 
ing down wastes were practically eliminated. 


It pays to treat your water supply——it pays to invest in ‘ 
Permutit Equipment. Let us send you, free of charge, The tit Company 
our booklet “Permutit in the Textile Industry.” Write 440 Fourth Ave. New York 

today. Filters — Water Softeners — Special Apparatus 
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Under this one roof—a score 
of miniature dye plants are 
producing American Dyes. 
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COTTON 








Sulphogene 
Carbon H. Conc. 


Since the introduction 
of this product a few 
weeks ago, it has set a 
new standard for Sul- 
phur Blacks because of 
its strength and pe rfect 
solubility—making it a 
most economical prod- 
uct.Its richness of 
shade makes it a close 


rival of Aniline Blacks 


This is a view of one of the 
Semi-W orks Plants 


After the evolution of any particular dye 
in the research laboratory, it is sent to the Semi-Works- 

a collection of miniature dye-making plants complete in 
every detail—where the best practical method of manu- 
facture is Carefully and painstakingly evolved. The right 
sort of machinery is worked out on a small scale, it being 
frequently necessary to scrap the entire plant several 
times before the correct sequence of steps, together with 
the reqtisite equipment, is discovered—to produce the 
maximum yield of the highest quality of the dye. 


Then and then only, after every detail is as right as 
human ingenuity can make it, a plant is built to full 
scale for the production of this particular dye, on a com- 
mercial basis. 


If this method and details were not first developed in the 


Semi -Works, the prices of dyes might easily be many 
times greater than they actually are. 


The construction of several Semi-Works at our Deep- 
watef Plant is a guarantee that an adequate supply of 
Du Pont Dyestuffs in an ever-increasing volume will be 
available to the dye consuming trades. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FLETCHER WORK 


ELECTRIC UNDERDRIVEN 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


The Extractor with One Moving Part. 
Built with 42”, 48” and 60” Baskets 


— is the time to equip your plant with the most 
modern and effective Centrifugal Extractor of 
its type on the market today. Perfection of motor 
construction marks a further step forward of this 
widely known extractor—equally adapted for piece 
goods, silk, hosiery or yarns—and the demand has 
kept pace with our ability to make deliveries. 


Rotor mounted on basket shaft 

No centrifugal clutches or couplings 

No belts to endanger operator 

Push button control and interlocking brake 
Oversized ball bearings give operating economy 
No complicated mechanism to get out of order 
Induction motor prevents excessive speed 
Basket accessible all around 


For more than a half-century this house has been 
building centrifugal extractors of the highest grade, 
and has been foremost in developing machines which 
will stand the wear and tear of every-day use. That 
is why you will find Fletcher Works—(Schaum & 
Uhlinger)—“‘whizzers’"’ which have been working year 
after year for decades—we can say generations in 


many instances. a 


We Build for Service—and on 
Proved Mechanical Precepts 


eR WorKs 


Glenwood Ave. at Second St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. BR. Street & Company Thomas B. Whitted 


28 N. Clinton Street Realty Building 
Chicago, Til, Charlotte, N. OC. 


SDD ED EDI 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W Machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
pe cg the —— I ay i e synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dy bleac’ Y . 
ishing machinery. — a 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospectiva purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. F 


Write today for K-W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ORYING 


EXTILES of every description are dried most 
satisfactorily and economically by ‘‘Proctor’’ 
Dryers. 


Significant of their superiority, is the fact that 
there are more ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryers used in tex 
tile mills than any other kind of drying equip- 


ment. 


Built in various types, sizes and capacities for 
drying textile raw stocks, yarns, fabrics, and 
products—each has a proven record of drying 
best the material for which it is adapted—with 
the utmost efficiency and economy. 

Write for a catalogue on the ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryer 
suited to your need. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
(Formeriy.) The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. ° 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SODA ASH, 58%, both light and dense 
shipped in bulk, in bags and barrels— 
CAUSTIC SODA, 60, 70, 74, 76 and 78 
percent grades The electrolytic 78% grade 
qua.. analyzing 99.7% hydrate of soda, is the 

Living up to,pur reputation is a responsi : ? purest caustic known—VIRGINIA SODA 
bility which Se shirk, for our friends have placed (Sesquicarbonate of Soda), a beautiful white crystal 
their confidence in Mathieson superiority and we can line neutral soda, uniform in character and action— 
not afford to injure this reputation by letting any BICARBONATE OF SODA (U. 8S. P.) and CHLORINE 


product leave our plant that does not come up to SOLVENTS. 

Mathieson high standards. Shipment is made from one of our stocks located at 
\]l Mathieson Chemicals are manufactured exclusive convenient points tlroughout the South, insuring you 
by us in our two plants Throughout the process quicker delivery and lower freight charges 

step, Mathieson products are We will be glad to send a man to your plant to 


Every ounce must demonstrate any Mathieson product and prove to you 
its superiority You can never go wrong on a Mathieson 


UALITY is our watchword. Just as 
the eagle reigns supreme in its class, 
so Mathieson ‘‘Eagle-Thistle Brand’’ 
Chemicals are noted for the.r supreme 


ly 

of manufacture, #ep by 

tested for purity and uniformity. 

come up to Mathieson quatity before it is passed. 
LIQUID CHLORT) 100% pure, anhydrous « product 

BLEACHING POWDER, the highest test manufactured Write, wire or phone our Southern Office 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 25 West 43rd St., New York City 
WORKS: Saltville, Va., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
BRANCH OFFICES 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 911 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 525 Widener Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIESQ 


ALKALI.” BLEACH 
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CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 










Sole representatives in the United States of the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE. SWITZERLAND 











Special attention is called to the 


DOW SYNTHETIC INDIGO 
MIDLAND VAT BLUES 








SELLING AGENTS FOR 


CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., NORWOOD, OHIO 








BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO COLUMBUS, GA. 





Reducing Production Costs | 


When searching for ways of reducing the cost of pro 
duction consider the Autogyp Process. 


Instead of bleaching Cotton and Cotton Goods prelim 
inary to dyeing you can use ghe AUTOGYP Process 
which simultaneously dyes to shade and eliminates 
specks, leaf and shives. 





The enormous savings of such a method are obvious to 
every practical Millman. Here are a few of them: 
Saves 50% in time over the former one-kettle process 
(80% where the overnight Kier-boiling method is used), 
eliminating 6 separate operations; 342% of shrinkage: 
50% of steam; 30% of labor; ALL chemicals used in 


Stauss 68% Soluble Tallow and 
Gum—Soluble Oils 
for all warp sizing and finishing purposes. 
None better. 
Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss, 







the chloride of lime method of bleaching, and turns out 
a dyed fabric which is just as clean and considerably 
softer to the feel. These figures are not guesses, but 
results from actual tests carefully made. 






If such economies interest you let us prove them by 
actual demonstration with your own goods, your own 
equipment in your own plant at our expense. A letter 
from you will bring full details. 






Importers and Distributors of 


Starches, Softeners, Weighting Compounds 







URPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., ALBANY, N. Y. 


duto Grp 
| Process of Dyeing 










Write, photie or wire 






Southern Distributing Company 
Manuel Faulkner, Sales Mgr. 








50 Market St., Phone 3439 Charleston, S. C. 
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Improve Your Blacks 


OO OO Orr — _ 


“Developene” 


Turns a Rusty Black to a 


Lustrous One. 


HERE is no slight of hand connected with it. 

Send a pair of stockings, a skein of yarn or a 
sample of fabric, which has been dyed black, 
washed but not finished, to our Laboratory. 


We will finish it with “Developene’” and return 


to you. There will be such an improvement you 
will want “Developene” for your dye house right 
away. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


SAY 
jv! 7K. C ) 
} QO 
1404-1410 ; 1409-13 
N. Front Street | NY N. Hope St. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Salicylic Acid Prevents Fermentation of Size. 
Sole Manufacturers of Hydroxy Oils and 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer--The Superior Anti-Chlor. 
Formaldehyde 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN C0O., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINE, ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
SOLUBLE OIL, SOAP 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for Starching, Softening, Weighting and 
Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties for 
SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND WEIGHTING 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics combining the latest European and American Methods. 
We believe there is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


That We Cannot Solve. 
FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


7 * 
Community Laundries 
Do you operate a community laundry 

or possibly it is only a laundry for your 
waste and wiping rags. 


In either instance your objective is a 
sanitary wash and at a small cost well 
within reason. Such results are easily 
attained by the use of 


“Wyandotte: yYellowHop 


For twenty-one years we have spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of washing 
“Wyandotte? agents and fora similar 
ee —— period Wyandotte Yel- 
low Hoop has been used 
by the laundries. Today 
it is the universally rec- 
ognized standard supply 
by the power laundries. 
May we tell you more 
about it? 


THE J. B. FORD CO. Sole Mfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


i 
{ 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease 
Alizarine Assistant Soluble Wax 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 
Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene 
Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener 
Victroline T. R. Soap 
Soluble Oil Oleine 
Flaxhorn—The Delicate Finish. 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING SAYS: 


E WANT less Government in business and 


more business in Government.” 

Licensing continues “Government in Business.” 

As a consumer of dyes, the question of licensing 
imports affects you materially. 

It is up to the consumer to decide for himself. 

Now is the time to make your position clear to 
your Representatives and Senators. 

Aside from the line of Dyestuffs, 'ntermediates, 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and 
Leather Oils made in the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL 


We can also procure for you vat and other colors 
on licenses at lowest prices quoted for export by 
the European manufacturers. 


A new color card of American made colors on cotton 
yarn is being distributed. Have you received your 
copy? 


HAMETZ 6 %< 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York City, 
Boston Philadelphia Providence ey. 


ae Chicego Charlotte San Francisco 
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The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 
Works at: 
GRASSELLI, N. J. ALBANY, N. Y. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green. 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOLE BRILLIANT OIL 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Philadelphia Birmingham Charlotte St. Paul 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati Providence 
St. Louis Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 
Sole Selling Agents for Essex Aniline Works, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


[t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Célinbos, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
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ZAVON 


The Super Solvent 


Will increase your business by improving the quality of 
goods produced in your mill. ZAVON excels all other 
solvents BECAUSE: 


Ist. It creates an affinity for the dye thus producing 
even, rich effects. 


2nd. It replaces soap in the kier, affecting a marked 
saving in operating costs. 


3rd. It removes all stains from knit goods and hosiery. 


4th. It greatly reduces the amount of “‘seconds”’ in ho- 
siery mills. 


ZAVON will be found to be a superior softener for pene- 
tration. 
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For mills using silk and cotton mixture ZAVON can be 
used both as a softening and cleaning agent. 


We are in a position to handle all orders promptly and are 
always pleased to send working samples upon request. 


ZAVON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Bash Terminal, Bidg., No. 1 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MUNA AM 


MBB IAL 
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Americanvarn mand ironessing Company, 


Successors to 


AMERICAN PROCESSING CO. NIMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ADRIAN MANUFACTURING CO. UNION COTTON MILLS 
ALSACE MANUFACTURING CO. WOODLAWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Spinners and Mercerizers of 


HIGH GRADE MERCERIZING 
COMBED AND BLEACHING 












CARDED YARN 7 GASSING 
16s to 80s SINGLE AND PLY = IN A NEW AND STRICTLY MODERN 
WARPS, = PLANT 
SKEINS, TUBES = HIGHEST QUALITY 
AND CONES ~— PROCESSED YARN 






We are located in the center of the combed yarn spinning indus- 
| try of the South and are enabled to furnish you with highest 
quality processed yarns in all numbers. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE: | 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway. FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg. 


































NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvements in Fast Red, Pink and Orange Dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. 5S. NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 
together with the necessary bases for developing on the fibre. These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and 
alkalies and replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Alizarine and Paranitraniline, Primuline 


and Rosanthrenes. 
Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are admirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be gladly furnished to interested parties. 


A. KLIPSTr iach i= COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK CITY 












DYE HOUSE 
MACHINERY 
Oxidizers are 
built with spur 
gear and also 
with worm gear 
drive. Also 
makers of Dye 
Machines, Oxi- 
dizers, Tom- 
Toms, and dye 
house machin- 
ery, to specifi- 
cations. 




























Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
















Write us. . 
SALEM IRON PIONEER. MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
WORKS, Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY. 


ee Main olfice East 41© Street NewYork. Chicago office 11 So. La Salle St. 
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— SLarch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords 
today. Modern mill men who hold to this motto are dis- 
carding ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and select- 
ing those special types best suited for their individual 


conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need increased 
strength and better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of Starch. 


EAGLE *&** 
400 MILL | EAGLE xx . FAMOUS N 
500 MILL. | EAGLE * C. P. SPECIAL 
EAGLE 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned 
that “any old’””» STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the 
work. To secure the proper “feel” the desired weight, 
the attractive finish, careful discrimination must be exer- 


cised in selecting. 
STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties. 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM : 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and-BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 


Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 





COTTON 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL SIZING AND FINISHING 
PRODUCTS 


For Cotton 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


INDIGOLITE 


For indigo discharge. 


BENSAPOL 
BLEACHING OIL 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
GLASGOW SIZE 
LEVULINE 
LUSTROSE 
SOLUBLE OILS 
WHITE FINISH 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991. 


“BRETON”’ 


MINEROL “F”. 


For 


Cotton Yarns 


‘*It stays on the yarn”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. | 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA | 


THIN BOILING 


WHITE OAK 
ECLIPSE 
RADIO 


These Three Brands comprise 
all fluidity grades of Thin Boiling 
Starch. 

Through cooperation, we can | 
“fit”’ the fluidity grade to the Mill 
Superintendent’s actual Starch re- | 
quirements in Textile Construction | 


and Finish. 
Always—Uniform Pure and Clean | 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. | 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G | 


Has become the accepted / 
standard of American-made 
Sulphur Yellows, just as 
ATLANTIC Black B | 
EXTRA has for quite awhile 


been the accepted standard | 


the world over of Sulphur 
Black. 


We have just added to our | 


line of ATLANTIC colors, [f 
ATLANTIC YELLOW R, a 


Sulphur Yellow identical in all | 


its properties with ATLANTIC | 
YELLOW G, except that it is / 
much redder in shade, and is, 
therefore, better suited for 


shading tans and browns. 


| Atlantic Dyestuff Company | 


WORKS: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
MAIN OFFICE, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
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IN DOUBT? 


the best advise available from 
our many years’ experience as 
specialists in the manufacture 


of 


BRUSHES 


For Textile Purposes 


purpose in 


For years we have been man- 
ufacturing BRUSHES for this 


ASK US 


We will be glad to give you 





ever increasing 


quantities. 


rhis long steady growth is 


but one of the indications of 


the continuous service we have 
been rendering to the TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY. 


We are prepared to do RE- 
PAIR WORK ona larger scale, 
rendering PROMPT and SAT- 
ISFACTORY SERVICE. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Successors to D. D. Felton Brush Co. 


Has been greatly enlarged. 


OUR REPAIR 
DEPARTMENT 







OUR CATALOG IS 
A VALUABLE REF- 
ERENCE BOOK. 
HAVE YOU ONE? 


Central & Trinity Aves. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








When a Man’s Mouth 


Is Dry as Dust 


BLISTERING summer sun outside 

— inside the mill a parching heat that 
dries the sweat on a man’s face and makes 
his tongue thick and dusty—and his mind 
is on his desire for a long slow drink of 
fresh cold water, and not on his job. 


Can you estimate the improvement in 
his work when he steps over to the 
QUICKOOL, takes a mouthful of clean 
cold water and lets it gurgle refreshingly 
down his hot dry throat. 


THE QUICKOOL 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


will pay for itself in a single summer in increased 
employee efficiency. And it is inexpensive to 
It holds 75 to 100 pounds of ice— 
any kind, since it cannot touch or contaminate 
the water. The cork-insulated ice chest keeps 
the cold air in and the warm air out; ice lasts 
longer. Each QUICKOOL is equipped with the 
“Protectajet’"’ Bubbler which, as the illustration 
above shows, automatically keeps the jet open- 


operate. 


ing covered all the time, protecting it from 
backfall of water, from perspiration and dust. 
It is perfectly sanitary. The QUICKOOL is 


the all-year-round drinking fountain. 


We should like to tell 


vou more about its cost. 















SS 








Yhe CENTRAL BRASS 


MFG. CO. of 
CLEVELAND 
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SMITH & FURBUSH|| HARRIS) 


MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Steel Clad Broom 
The Best Broom in the Market 


Specialists in machinery for working: all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete The Cheapest Broom in the Market 
Will You Profit by Using It? 


equipment for coarse yarns, etc., from 
Order a Sample 


ehinery. 
Package on Approval 
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PATENTED 















PRICE LIST 
24 te. Mitt Broom $3.75 Per poz. 
32 Lp. Facrory Broom $3.75 Per poz. 










All Broom Corn or 
Filled with Bamboo 
F, O. B. CHICAGO 



















Jute Picker ‘ 
Send for Circular S-166 D 
GUARANTEE : 
We will guarantee this broom to be the 
equal or better than any broom on the 
market and sold subject to your approval. 


Wire or mail your order. 


THE HARRIS BROOM COMPANY 


321 E. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 






This machine is used for shredding or 
hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. 
f It is used as a part of our outfit for the 
i manufacture of gunny sacking from scrap 


bagging. 








The Palmer’ Adjustible Thread Guide 












AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping 
Etc. 







For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 










Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 







Cheapest of them all. 







We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 





Mail guide-block for free sample. 





NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 





Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


| Middletown, - - - Connecticut |} 
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A Comparison of Drinking 
Fountain Streams 


Vertical Stream Bubbler Camouflaged Rainbow stream. Hose-like. 
Condemned Everywhere Vertical Stream difficult to drink from. 


No. 1 shows the vertical stream which permits saliva and waste 
water from the drinker’s mouth to fall back to the source of 
supply No longer considered sanitary 


No. 2. is a slight modification of vertical stream type. This 
slight angle is little if any improvement over No. 1. 


No. 3 is more sanitary if properly used But stream is hose- 


like with no definite drinking point Drinker places mouth as e 
9 


The Puritan Cantonment ‘*Mound Building’” Stream Labor Lessened is 


Practical drinking mound is formed by Money Saved 

mechanical means. Interference is set up 

in stream which retards water movement Quic k, easy t ‘ansportation 
at the apex of are. This stream makes it in and about vour plant is a 
impractical to drink from any other point. vital item. Excess time or 
Apnroved by labor means expense. Save 
U.S. Govern- = it. 

ment. Now ; 
recognized 
by largest in- 
terests and 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles 
are systematic savers of lost 
motion. They pay big divi- 
schools in the dends—far in excess of their 
country. cost. They last for years and 
—Definite Ws continue to pay because they 
Drinking , 4 are made of non-splintering 
Point. non-rusting, practically in- 
—Sanitary e: destructible Diamond Fibre. 
and Practi- We make a full line of these 
cal. hardy receptacles; trucks, 
doffing cars, roving cans, 
waste baskets, barrels, sam- 
Lursilan, . ple cases and many other 
CANTONMENT things. 
~~ Write today for literature and 


let us show vou our latest models. 


Puritan ‘*Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to 
connect to pressure lines 
and are so constructed that 
the drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water 
but is circulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 

With 2-stream ‘‘Mound 
Building’’ Projector _ this ° ™ 
coolér is the most efficient Diamond State Fibre Company 
and sanitary of its kind on 
the market. 


WRITE FOR ILLOUS- 


TRATED LITERATURE > 
NOW Branch Factory and Warehouse: Chicago 


Halsey W, Taylor Company Offices in Printipal Cities 


In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Warren, :: :: :: Ohio 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Penna. 
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HE SAME set of loom 
harness makes any cloth 
when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL 
LOOM HARNESS 


Let us quote you 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
111 Washington St. Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


A Refreshing 
Healthful Drink 


4 man goes back to his work 
with renewed energy after a 
refreshing drink of water. 


It is up to you to vrovide the 
means whereby he can get 
that drink. 
In choosing a fountain, fol 
low the. dictates of science. 
Professor Clark of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has def 
in‘tely proven the vertical 
stream founta'n to be a men 
ace—a spreader of disease 

4 No such danger exists in the 


Rundle-Spence 
“Vertico-Slant” 
Cooler Fountains 
LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE 
NOZZLE. which ts raised 
only slightly above the slop- 
ing base of recess The co- 
pious drinking feature of the 
vertical stream is retained in 
the Vertico-Slant, as - the 
mouth comes in contact with 
the stream at a point where 

eit loses its momentum 
Glass or cup can be filled 
easily from this stream. 
The fountain that prevents 
squirting, tampering or pil- 
fering, and uses less water 
than the average old-style 
j globe shaped drinking foun 
tain 
The Vertico-Siant Cooler 
Fountain has a galvanized 
coil through which water 
7 passes to drinking head with- 
out coming in contact with 
ice. The walls are insulated 
with cork, making a great 
saving in ice. 
tf you have not decided in 
favor of drinking fountains— 
do it now Write today for 
our new T4-page catalog. 


: : 
Spe ARundle-Spence Mtg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, wis, 


| 
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THE 


“Southwestern Iron Clad’ 
Is the IDEAL. Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
of broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 


au) MADE RIGHT! 
ira i PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


Are Sales Off? 


Are you storing your finished product ready to 
make “Immediate Delivery?” 


J. D. COLLINS 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
926 GRANT BLDG., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


has the equipment that will reduce your storage 
and handling expenses. Tiering machines, 
Electric and hand trucks, Gravity and Power 
Conveyors of all kinds. 


Catalogs and full information furnished 
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PURO Sanitary Drinkinc Fountains 
Are No Loncer A Luxury 


The up-to-date- manufact- 
urer found out that they are 
time savers—save time by 
reducing loss of time on ac- 
count of sickness among your 
employees—and save time 
by having a cool drink of 
pure water available at all 
times. 


PURO Drinking Fountains are cast bronze metal—beau- 
tifully nickel plated—so simple that even a child can op- 
erate it—yet—there is nothing to get out of order. 

For Your Own Protection Install PURO Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


| Southern Sales Manager Manufactured Exclusively by 
E. S. PLAYER 


Masonic Building PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


Greenville, S. C. HAYDENVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Keep the Employes You Have | 
—miem GIVE THEM THE CONVENIENCES THEY WANT 


ar 9% 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
GROUP WASH BOWLS, Etc., Etc. 


Ice Cooled dj 


One Type 
of Our 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
136 Federal St., Boston. Mass. 
Address ail communications to 
Framingham, Mass. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 














Especially Adapted for Use in 







Cotton Mills. 







Hundreds Now in Use. 







Send for special circulars. 





The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 
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A Clean Mill 
To Work In 


Means contented workmen, and 
contented workmen means bet- 
ter work and more of it. Co- 
incident with the wave of re- 
ceeding wages that is sweeping 
over the land far-seeing em- 
ployers are taking heed of the 
little things that go far toward 
making their employees con- 
tented and not the least of 
these is to keep the working 
place clean and fmviting. 






<> 


\ PATENTED A/ 











Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durabl> 
water closet made. In _ service } 
winter and summer. 


No. 1 Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 






















The ‘*Two-in-One'’ Combina- 
tion Sweep and Scrubbing Brush 

fits into the new requirements of 
the times because it is made to les- 

sen toil and do effective work at the 
same time. Its use in any mill or work- 

shop means absolute cleanliness, a big 
saving in labor cost, and minimum outlay in 

replacement. Write for catalogue and price 
list of brooms and brushes of all kinds 


SOUTHERN BRUSH AND BROOM COMPANY, 


’ 













SWEEPING 











Heavy brass valves. 






Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 



















601 
Citizens 









Tested under hydraulic 



















& 
Southern pressure before leav- 
Bank ing factory. 
Bldg., 
Atlanta, 
Ga. ASK YOUR JOBBER 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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How SANYMETAL meets the need of a stock 


and parts department and cashier's window. 


TRADE mark U. S. REG. 


All-Purpose 


Partitions 


No matter what partition need confronts 
you in your mill, SANYMETL answers it 
promptly and permanently. 

Partitions for main offices, department and 
foremen’s offices, stock rooms, warehouses, 
toilets, plant hospitals, ete-——these come in 
electrically welded unit sections, ready to 
put in place, by a simple system of concealed 
bolts that hold them as rigid as the struct- 
ural steel columns of your mill. And when 
need of moving or changing SANYMETAI, 
arises, the job is easy; even the shape of the 
layout may be altered. 


LIne 


are made of heavy gauge steel—the toilet 
partitions of rust-resisting Armco Iron. They 
are finished with baked-on enamel rubbed to 
a fine metal furniture finish. They are de- 
signed the same on both sides, and without 
eracks to catch dirt or moisture. 

We have made SANYMETAL honestly, as 
good as it can be made. That is why it 
serves industry honestly in hundreds of 
plants. 


We have a new booklet for yau tell- 
ing of some of the unusual things we 
do to make SANYMETAL outlast 


your mill, 


TRACE MARA US REG 
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CAB USS PM SS VETTE SEERA NEEL 
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‘1 Have Never Seena 
Speck on Cloth from 
NON-FLUID OIL’’ 


said a prominent Overseer at a recent sec- 
tional meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 


When asked what grade he used he named 


A No. 00000 


TRADE MARK 


NON-FEUDD OIL 


UNITED STATES 


which many mill men now e¢all the “Al! 
Purpose” grade. 


: To an increasing extent Mills are standard- 
izing on a No. 00000 Grade of NON-FLUID 
OIL as a general lubricant for all carding, 
spinning and weaving machinery, as well as 
shafting, motors, ete. 


é They find that it greatly simplifies the oil 
ing problem. A single lubricant replaces se\ 
eral kinds of oil such as Machine Oil, Loom 
Oil, Motor Oil, Shafting Oil, ete. 


: Then again this grade lasts three to five 
times as long as ordinary liquid oil—causing 
a great saving in lubricant used and stretch 
ing the intervals between oilings, so that one 
man can do the oiling for twice as many 
machines and have time to give the work bet- 
ter attention. 


May we send you a sample of A No. 00000 
and tell you just where you can use 
this grade? Coupon is the short way. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co, 
New York 


Southern Agent: 
Lewis W. Thomason, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ample Stocks at Our 
Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send Testing Samples and Bulletin on ‘‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery’’ to 
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MILLIONS OF BALES 
Tied the SIGNODE WAY 


Reached Destination in Perfect Condition 


The greater strength of SIGNODE TIES together with the use 
of SIGNODE TIE FASTENERS makes REBOUND impossible. 
No jagged tie ends to tear the ds. 

Saves time, labor and material cost 








Illustration shows a few of the half-million nates, © mal 
strapped, that have passed through one shipping r 
Branch offices and warehouses throughout the » Rrra imsure . | 









quick service wherever you are. 
Write us for details. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 


. Adams St., Chicago 





a 
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EVENER LAPS MAKE | 
EVENER WORK 





C. M. Wall & Son | 


Southmont, N. C. 







The bearing friction of apron and 
evener rolls causes the evener belt 
Manufacturers of North 


Carolina BOX 
SHOOKS, BOX LUM- 
BER and CRATING 
MATERIAL. 





to slip. This makes a thin place in 
the lap. 






i rane ba lis SG Miike ce cee 





Put ball bearings’on the evener and 

apron rolls and eliminate the fric- 

tion that causes belts to slip, and 
you will get a much more uniform : 
lap. | | 
The installation is simple, and the | 
cost slight. 


AldricH Machin 
|| Ball WorksS Bearings | 


| Greenwood, S. C. 


—. 



















We Make a Spec- 
ialty of the Textile 


















Business. 


A Better Control for Textile Machinery 


You will find the Johnson Clutch a most satisfactory means of driving 
textile machinery. More efficient and more convenient than the tight 
and loose pulley. Equally desirable on motor drives. 







Made in both single and double types to fit standard pulley sizes. Clean, 
compact and durable. Grips smoothly and is easily adjusted to any 
tension. 












Ask for the Johnson Clutch on your new machine equipment. 


incl ’ 
Ask for our Catalog ‘‘G”’ Single Clutch Broken Away 





THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Manchester conn 
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Fire Doors For Insurance 


| 


| 








Richards-Wilcox fire doors are real insurance against the greatest loss 
from fire—the loss of operating time while damaged buildings are being 


reconstructed. ; pa 
Warehouses, mills, and other big industrial buildings, with a high nat- 


ural fire hazard, are not safe 
or properly equipped until 
Richards-Wilcox fire doors 
are installed. 

All R-W fire door con- 
struction is made to specifica- 
tions drawn by our own En- 
gineers to meet the absolute 
requirements of perfect pro- 
tection in the plants in which 
they are used. 


Write for Catalogue G 16. 
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LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND — 
PHILADELPHIA - 
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| Painting 
| POWER RANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition ET us furnish estimates 
sa ghrp Mower og or fry be os ake Sedna Oe 
Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 


surely in machinery as in men. 
Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 
The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 

The cumulative knowledge of all this 

experience is always available to you in 

the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Branch Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


can refer you to scores of big 
mills throughout the United 


States that we have painted. 


Write or phone us today. 


AAA 


CONTRACTING PAINTERS 


D. R. Hall, Southern Manag 


= 


20 








Richards Wilens Ai @. 


ST.Louts AURORA, ILLINOIS. U. S A, Jew vonn 


os is 
— LONDON, Pa _ SAN FRAN sco i 


H. NEWTON MARSHALL CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. 


501 Trust Co. of Ga. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sal 
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Top floor showing concrete saw tooth roof. 
Concrete columns only nine inches octagonal. 
Stewart Silk Company mill at Easton, Pa. 


Essentially a Textile — 
Building 


Thompson & Binger’s contri- 

bution to this new mill was 
more than engineering and 
construction skill. We contri- 
buted practical textile expe- 
rience to the design which 
makes this building essentially 
a textile mill. 

Incidentally, this building 
was designed and constructed 
on a single contract, on the 
cost-plus basis, and delivered 
to its owner for less than esti- | 
mated cost. 





















Get the Most Daylight 


for Your Money 


HREEoutstanding features make 

Dixielite the leading finish for 
walls and ceilings of mills, factories, 
and warehouses. 


First, Dixielite is white. Not a 
near-white, but a pure, bright white 
that distributes evenly, every ray of 
daylight to the furthest and darkest 
corners. 


Second, age does not dim its lustre. 
Time cannot turn it yellow. It is 
washable. Soap and water keep it 
brilliantly new. 


Third, Dixielite wears longer. It 
dries with a hard finish that will not 
chip, crack or peel. Figured over a 
span of years, Dixielite is really the 
cheapest. 


It is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings—a product with 
over seventy years of experience back 
of it. And it is made by one of the 
oldest paint and varnish makers in 
the country. Write today for Book- 
let No. 51. 






































At present we are construc- 
ting buildings in five states. 


THOMPSON & BINGER | 































INC. 
RS ee en ae NTRACTO 
a | ENGINEERS & CO RS 
CONSULTATION - DESIGN~CONSTRUCTION 


Boston, Mass. 
























NEW YORK 
260 MADISON AVE. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office Cae 
Architects Bidg. 1524 Chestnut Street tye gay statcr 


DIXIELITE 


SYRACUSE 
GURNEY BUILDING 
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The three outstanding facts 














in modern mill construction 











Be ist. A marked effort to secure 100% 
safety, sanitation and comfort in all 
mill construction. 


2nd. A distinct turning to reinforced 
concrete to meet these demands. 


3rd. The almost invariable use, as the 
‘‘mineral aggregate,’’ of 


BAgsic Si CITY“, 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED G& SCREENED 


Post war conditions with its keen competi- 
tion demand not only the most favorable 
equipment but also the most efficient labor 
production. 

To escure this efficiency, Safety, Sanitation 
and comfort are combined—in reinforced 
slag concrete structures—with absolute pro- * ° 
tection against vermin and fire. In line with 

the general trend we have made substantial Birmingham Slag Co. 
reductions in “Ensley Basic Slag” and “Ala. 

City Basie Slag.” The time to start that new **Slag Headquarters for the South’’ 


Sa ehenies Mile tek wees acted ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM _ THOMASVILLE 














““Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations’’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 

taiied and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 

cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 
best references on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 
! tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 
these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable paper binding. You can secure them 





in conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, ATLANTA, GA. 








































ROOFKOTER 


the lasting material for 
roofs of industrial plants 


Resurface the roofs of your indus- 
trial plant at minimum expense — use 
Roofkoter! 


Roofkoter lasts for a minimum of five 
years. It covers an unusually large sur- 
face—a single gallon covers from 50 to 
75 square feet on composition, tar and 
gravel or concrete surface. On metal sur- 
faces a single gallon covers from 75 to 
100 feet. 


Roofkoter is a combination of asbestos 
fibre and other protective weather and 
wear resisting materials. It can be easily 
applied right over your old roofs. And 
any unskilled laborer can do the work 
efficiently and well. 

Roofkoter has proved its economy and 
durability on millions of square feet of 
roof surface for many of the country’s 
greatest industries. 


May we send you our valuable little 
booklet ““How Pennies Protect Your 
Dollars.” 


COTTON 











LOCKWwooD 
REENE 


BUILDING WITH FORESIG BH” 


Building with Foresight 


The Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill at Somersworth, N. H., is the 
development of nearly a century. The 
problems of adapting the plant to changing 
conditions were as numerous as might be 
expected in a plant of such age. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, re- 
cently devised for the owners a logical 
method of meeting the probable demands 
for more space. A definite, logical build- 
ing programme was prepared. The plan, 
which is to cover an extended period of 
years, through its successive steps will 
produce the greatest manufacturing econ- 
omy with the least financial outlay. The 
final result will be one of the largest cotton 
mills under one roof in the world. 


The long experience of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. in the textile field enables 
their clients truly to build with foresight. 
The organization service that is rendered 
is comprehensive, from the forming of 
preliminary plans to the overseeing of. 
construction. 


If you are contemplating building it 
would be to your advantage to get in touch 
with the nearest Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
office. 














Tue TropicaL Paint & Or Co., CLEVELAND, O. LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YOR 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHI 

SANTIAGO, CHILE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAI 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 





“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves” 















Materials 





\ wy Paints—Enamels —Roofin 
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A Pure Mill White 
That Stays White 


VERY mill executive knows the 

value of good lighting condi- 
tions. A clean, bright, wholesome 
working place is worth dollars and 
cents in increased production and 
better workmanship. Paint the in- 
terior of your plant with 


C-H PERMA-WHITE 


A gloss mill white that stays white 
Floods every nook and corner with dayligh+ 
C-H Perma-White stays permanently 
white because it does not easily col- 
lect dirt and will not discolor. Its 
smooth surface is easily washed. 
Figured by the years of service C-H 
Perma-White is very economical. 


Our Charlotte Branch | 4 
is conveniently located to serve you. 
We carry in stock a complete line of 
Cooledge Hygrade Paints and Var- 
nishes, as well as window and build- 
ing glass of every description. 


Detiait-Sts 





Detroit Stokers 


in U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 


Curtis Bay, Maryland 


Twenty-two Detroit “V” Type Sto- 
kers, 12,000 H. P., are doing satisfactory 
service in the U. S. Alcohol plant at Cur- 
tis Bay, Maryland. These Stokers were 
installed on four orders as follows: 


First order Sept. 1915—6—500 H.P. 
Second order Oct. 1915—-2—-300 H.P. 
Third order June 1917—6—500 H.P. 
Fourth order June 1917—6—500H.P. 


This proves that Detroit Stokers are rec- 
ognized by this company as a paying in- 
vestment. Detroit Stokers effect bigger 
savings in labor and fuel cost over hand 
firing methods, besides making it easy to 
secure higher boiler ratings. You owe it 
to the successful operation of your plant 
to investigate Detroit Stokers. 


Our free Engineering Service will help 
you solve your power production prob- 
lems. Write for our illustrated catalog. 


C-H ates nage Hygrade Leads & Oils 
ingle Stains Window Glass 6 

C-H House Paint Ribbed Glass 

C-H House P —ave Deiroit Stoker Company 
Wall Paint Plate Glass 7336 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


i 


COOLEDGE Gy HYGRADE 


Paints and \/ Varnishes 
F. J. COOLEDGE & SONS 


ATLANTA CHARLOTTE SAVANNAH 
Oldest Manufacturers of pure paints, Largest dealers of plate, window en te a ee eee 


etains and varnishes in the South and building glass in the South. 











Atlanta Representatives: 
Messrs. Burford, Hall and Smith, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga. 


BRANCHES 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Cincinnati 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Boston 
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| J: S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


One of the Plants where 


Standard Oxygen is made <r 


~ ZY ° 
"Jf Welding Economy 
STANDARD is the first company 
In the South to manufacture oxygen, 
and satisfaction is insured by prompt 
shipments, full measure and absolute 
purity of oxygen. This satisfaction 


' 
is attested to by the fact that our ff 


business has increased over 800%, 
in the last two years. Hundreds of 
plants are now using Standard Weld- 
ing Apparatus and Supplies. 

Our representatives will be glad to 
call and explain in full and make a 
jemonstration of STANDARD Appa- 
ratus in your own shop. No 
tion. Write for cai 

Order your oxygen from our station 
nearest you. 

Standard Gas Products Co., Inc. 

Atlanta, Chattanooga, Gretna, La. 


COTTON 
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Welding a cylinder, 2090 lbs. and cylinder head 3 inches thick weld 20 
inches—for Block Coal Co., Block, Tenn. 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR BROKEN PARTS 
OUR SERVICE SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
There is no need of discarding brok- of a 1200 H.P. engine for the Brook- 
en machines and machine parts— side Cotton Mills. Practically every 
there is no need of shutting down and cotton and knitting mill in the vicin- 


waiting an indefinite length of time 
for delivery of new p 

Many mills know through experi- m4 
ence that should a machine break- ‘ere extra large and caused @ shut 

down of the plant, and ll time 

down occur, it can be put back in was saved by our quick servi 
operation quickly by calling on No matter how bad the oe a 
AUTOGENOUS. matter how small or large the 

We have just completed the repair chine or part, AUTOGENOUS weld- 
on the crosshead and main bearing ing Service can save you 


Full Details Sent on request. Wire, Phone or Write 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING CO. 


Oxy-Acetylene and Cutting in All Metals. 
903-5 No. Central Ave., Junction Central and Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 


> <= .* 


COLORADO 
UTAH 
CALIFORNIA 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 
MICHIGAN 
REDUCED SUMMER FARES 


Southern Railway System. 
FROM ATLANTA 


CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
ATTRACTIVE SERVICE 


INQUIRE 


V. L. ESTES, D. P. A. 


Broad & Walton Sts., 
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“Felthousen” Glass 
Body Hand Cylinder 
Oil Pump 





Gravity 
Oil Cup 





“Niagara” 
Plain 
Grease Cup 





“Hart” Oil Pump 





fa 


“Hagle’ Ejector 





Have you received a 
copy of the Sherwood 
Book? It is well worth 
reading. It describes all 
Sherwood products, im- 
cluding injectors, eject- 


ors, oil pumps, flue 
cleaners — a complete 
line of power plant 


equipment ranging from 
fusible plugs to grease 
cups. 

Write your name and 
address on the margin 
of this page. Forward 
it to usa, and we will send 
the Sherwood Book to 
you by return mail. 
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ENGINEERING-SPECIALTIES 








COTTON 


Time Tried Steam 
Specialties Assure 
Long-Continued 


Service 
Demand Sherwood Engi- 


neering Specialties which 











have proven their worth in 
actual service over a long 


“NATIONAL” 
BRACKETS 


ATIONAL Brackets are 
especially adaptable for 


period of years. 






Many Sherwood products 
have been in daily opera- 
tion for 5, 10, 20 and 25 


vears. 





Designed right, built right 







—with only the best of 






materials entering into 







their construction— 





use in carrying power lines in 





Sherwood Engineering 





Specialties are purposely industrial plants, as well as 






manufactured to merit the for outside construction 






confidence and faith which 






work. They are practically 






engineers everywhere 





universal in application; they 





have placed in the pro- 
ducts bearing the Sher- 






do not require tire wires; they 






wood name. are furnished complete with 


Write for Bulle- 






insulators. 


tin 602. 


It will pay you—as it has 







paid hundreds of other en- 














gineers—to standardize in 
Sherwood. . 


Sherwood 
Manufacturing Co. 


Brass Founders and Finishers 





Sole Manufacturers of 
Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











National Metal Molding © 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Office: 
Healey Building 
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Universal Spinning Frame Drive 


For The Electrification of Old Mills 


-Avoids Shifting of Frames 


The equipment consists of a special 
spinning frame motor for ceiling 
suspension equipped with conduit 
terminal box; bushing type flexible 
coupling; adjustable hangers; shaft 
with paper pulleys for driving four 
spinning frames. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every moment of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

hen promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vita] elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
on an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric Company pledges you 
Unfailing Service. 


Carter Electric Company 


63 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, 














The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 

laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 

tv‘ists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York. 


Os to 80s Si Ply Combed Peel 
Sie Sn, Oty Cinele ond Tip anne s sane H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


Right Twist. 30's to 50°s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: Madison Sq. 3472-3 


Twist. 
Boston 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH oFFices! Philadelphia 
l Chicago 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 


4h eG, Daa 


ay 


<ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS> 
COTTON YARNS 
NEES | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
« Spool Tapes, Bindings and 


Phone Conneciions + 
Bennet de mot 
HUGHES FAWCETT 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


K$tSct te: 
Bad r 
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Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mill Products 







BOSTON 







CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1872 WILLIAM ISELIN & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


—COTTON GOODS DEPARTMENT— 
? . 18 and 20 Thomas Street 


NEW YORK 





NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 










CARVER- BEAVER YARN Co. 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


- ALL NUMBERS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















MEMBERS OF 





New Orleans Cotton Exchange 





New Orleans Future Brokers Association 









New York Stock Exchange P er esis we can 
New York Cotton Exchange give you the information 
New York Coffee Exchange The superintendent of a mill wanted a lot of special corru- 
gated paper a Read ow —. one ag a. se 
ang Another superin ent w informa a w 
New York Produce Exch i might obtain cee 2,000 horsepower of boilers. ‘We gave him 
Chicago B 4 of Trade the names of several possible sources of supply. 





So it goes. This service is free to readers of COTTON. We 
are always glad to be of assistance in filling your wants. Our 
files contain the names of manufacturers and dealers in every 

‘ ; article or supply you can possibly want. 

Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association Let us help you find the things you need. Look first through 
the advertising pages of f COTTON, then if what you want is 
not adverti write us. 

We promise to give you immediate service. We know that 
we can be of assistance to you. 


Private Wires to Principal Points Cotten: Grent Bldg Atlanta 
’ 9 
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Trading with the Land that was Born Lucky 


WRITE FOR 
COPIES OF OUR 
BOOKLETS: 


Foreign Exchange 
The Webb Law 
The Edge Law 

Acceptances 
Scandinavia 


IPLING rightly called her The 

Land that was Born Lucky. 
For Canada has the greatest reser- 
voir of natural wealth in the world— 
vast forests, mountains of minerals 
and millions of acres of untilled 
arable land. She is building wisely 
with her wealth, exporting part of 
her surplus in exchange for the 
things she needs. 


Our neighbor and best friend 
among nations sends nearly half her 
exports to this country, and buys 
three-quarters of her imports from 
us. In raw materials and finished 
merchandise, each country has much 


to offer the other, with advantage to 
both. The constant growth of Can- 
ada’s population insures that new 
opportunities will continue to ap- 
pear for expanding this trade, which 
now approximates $100,000,000 a 
month in both directions. 


Considerable of this great com- 
merce moves via New England and 
is financed through THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK. As a result of 
long experience, we are particularly 
well equipped to cooperate in build- 
ing up and financing north- or south- 
bound trade. 

Correspondence is invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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1865 THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES 1921 


THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


—has been 


A Southern Financial Bulwark Since 1865 


For 56 vears the Atlanta National Bank has been closely identi- 
fied with every phase of southern industry. During the period of 
its service to the south it has seen many times like the present 
come and go, and from each of these periods of temporary depres- 
sion has emerged with its own strength unimpaired and its confi- 
dence in the south and in southern business men unshaken. 








The experience gained through these 56 years is one of the unlist- 
ed assets of the Atlanta National, and is always at the disposal of 
its friends and patrons. 


THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA, GA. 
















IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 
Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 










Capital : es 

p : If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 





Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 


Savannah Macon : Augusta 









“No account too large, none too small” 
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NTILE BANKING COMPANY 


0 Union Square 


New YorkK 


ae 0. See 


HOTEL TULLER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 
HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Assn. 
Detroit Transportation Club 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75. 
Cafe A La Carte Men’s Grille 








Guidance, Custody and 
Care of Investments 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
through its Bond Department, supplies to its 
friends complete information on all investment 
securities. 

Services of experienced men are available to 
guide in properly balancing and adapting in- 
vestments to suit particular needs. 

The large volume of investments handled 
through us insures close quotations ¢nd efficient 
brokerage service. We are in a position to give 
impartial counsel on investment matters. 

Securities may be left in our care for collec- 
tion of coupons and owners wil] be advised as 
to income tax certificates. announcement of 
“rights,” conversion privileges and exchange 
for new forms. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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CONSTRUCTION 
American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS 
Roofing Contractors £3 Painting Contractors 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Cast Iron Columns 


FOR 


| COTTON MILL CONSTRUCTION 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company 


COLUMN DEPARTMENT BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 








WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





J. E. ROBBINS & SONS 
PRACTICAL WELL DRILLERS 


208 W. Coffee St. 
Phone: Long Distance 2985 
Greenville, S. C. 





|| P. O. Box 87 


| GOODE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


GUDE & CO., Builders 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
All classes of buildings constructed promptly and 
efficiently and at reasonable prices. 





LT 


COTTON, WASTE, LINTERS, Etc. 


E. A. CUTTS Cc. 8. CUTTS, SE. 


E. A. CUTTS COMPANY 


Cable Address: ‘‘CUTTS’’ 
COTTON BROKERS 
30 Bay Street, East 
Savannah, Ga. 


Office nee = a Phone 
ng Distance—9929 


WELDING & REPAIRS 
SOUTHERN WELDING CO. 


927 ELLIS ST. AUGUSTA, GA. 


Located in the cotton manufacturing center. We make 
a specialty of cotton mill work. Give us your particular 


jobs. 
Established 1911. 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


been solving water problems sat- 
isfactorily for 25 years for textile 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 








dvertising conserves 
the Manufacturer's 
time by acquainting him 
with a service or product 
at his leisure long before 


the need for such arises. 


WELL DRILLING 
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Married man 33 years old with 15 years’ 
experience in cotton mills, office and factory, 
college education, desires suitable position in 
cost department of cotton mill. Reference 
ean be given. Address L. T. 24, Editor of 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Y July 1st, we will be 

prepared to do the high- 
est grade of machine work 
on renecking, refluting and 
honing of spinning, speed- 
er and mule rolls. 

Inquiries solicited. 


W. B. OSLER & CO. 


50 Millidge Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


New’and Second Hand | 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 








excellent connections seeks British 
Agency for manufacturer of Motor 
Fabrics, Cotton Duck, ete. None but 
principals dealt wii and on manu | 
facturer capable of dealing with large |} 
business desired. Highest references i} 
given and required. Write ‘‘ZR 308,’’ | 
c/o Deacons, Leadenha:! St., LONDON, || 


It 
_ Ee — 


. ‘4 | 
A well established London firm with | 








li — = 
SALESMAN 
An old established Pennsylvania corpora- || 
tion wants a live-wire man to represent || 
them in the South to sell Aniline Colors || 
and Chemicals. A Southern man with 
some knowledge of dyeing preferred. 
Should be over thirty-five years of age. : . . 
Give all information and references in || || mills, and interested in new lines 
first letter. Address Box 36, care of achi ; ai ildi 
SOTTON Aton On. || of vs — ae 
ing supplies or chemicals, either 


|| as a side line or exclusively will 
RED —— aseme = find it profitable to write, giving 
| INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE || experience, territory covered 
| Industrial Engineers offer complete service in de and other details. Correspond- 








Wanted—Salesmen. 


Salesmen calling on the textile Dewsmes col Matis 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS | 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc.,' 


| 127-31.N. Third St. | 
Philadelphia, 











| sign and construction of Textile Mills, ware- : : . 
ence strictly confidential. Cottor 


| houses, mill villages, power plants, ete. We can | 
1021 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pennsylvania | 





assist in financing meritous enterprises Give 
full particulars when writing. Box 29 care 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
































New Material at Salvage Prices 


All the surplus equipment and supplies at the Government's $87,000,000 Old Hickory project is offered for immediate delivery at 
far below cost prices, All the material is mew, or practically so, none having been used more than three months. 


MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS | TANKS 
800 Standard make, alternating current, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220, 4000 Steel tanks, all sizes and shapes. 9 x 36, 8 x 36, 8 x 30 
440 and 2300 volt motors, one-quarter to 300 H.P. storage tanks. Weigh tanks with scales. Round storage 
6 600-K. V. A. Westinghouse Transformers (40°C.) Outdoor tanks, with covers, of every size, Small tanks of every 
Type, 60 cycle, single phase, men ap — primary, size. 
6300 volt secondary. Complete with oil. ansformers ar- 2000 W ; 
ranged with taps for starting 300 H.P., 2200 volt, 3 phase ood tanks, new a = 





motors. Transformers on new A. I. E. E. rating at 55° 
C., 750 K. V. A. 

27 250-K. V. A. Westinghouse Outdoor Type Transformers, 
2300-460 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, Spec. No. 159463-A. 

18 250-K. V. A. Allis-Chalmers Outdoor Type Transformers 
2300-230 /440 volt, 60 cycle, single phase. 

8 100-K. V. A. Westinghouse S. K. Transformers, Outdoor 
Type, 6600 volt—2200/2000, 60 cycle, single phase. 


CORLISS ENGINES 


27 18 x 36 Heavy Duty, Allis-Chalmers Corliss Engines, both 
right and left hand, 125 r.p.m., 850 H.P., 11 ft. x 32 in. 
Band Wheel, operated on 140 Ibs. steam, 1% in. gauge back 
pressure, double eccentric. 


BOILERS 


5 500 H.P. Keeler Water Tube Boilers, 160 lb. pressure. 
Wetzel stokers. 

48 823 H.P. Sterling Boilers, type M-30, 200 lbs. pressure. 
Westinghouse 8 retort stokers, Vulcan soot cleaners, Bailey 
flow meters, forced draft fans, 100,000 of capacity direct 
connected to steam turbines. 


PIPE AND PIPE COVERING 


26,000 ft. 16 in. 6,930 ft. 
17,800 ft. 14 in. 87,920 ft. 
9,800 ft. 12 i 13,870 ft. 
12,870 ft. 10 in. 21,600 ft. 
18,885 ft. 8 in. 68,400 ft. 
Thousands of feet of 2% in. and smaller. 

Thousands of feet of hydraulic pipe of all weights. 

Thousands of feet of serviceable 85% Magnesia Covering and 
lagging, all sizes. Large quantity of all sizes cork covering and 


fittings. 


NASHVILLE 


| 
| 
| 


Motor Driven Centrifugal: 

10 14-in. Worthington, Class B double suction, 8,600 g.).m. 
at 152 ft. head, direct connected to 300 H.P. General 
Electric 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt, 1,700 r.p.m. motors. 

4 14-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S 7,500 g.p.m. at 130 ft. head, 
direct connected to 150 H.P. General Electric 3 phase, 
60 cycle, 2,800 volt motors. 

2 10-in Allis-Chalmers Type S 38,750 g.p.m., 130 ft. head, 
direct connected to 100 H.P. General Electric 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 2,300 volt motors. 

2 8-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S 1,850 g.p.m., 150 ft. head 
direct connected to 100 H.P., 2 phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt 
motors. 

8 6-in. A. W. W. 100 g.p.m., 125 lb, pressure, direct con 
nected to 150 H.P. Westinghouse 8 phase, 60 cycle, 3,200 
volt, 1,765 r.p.m. motors. 

Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal: 

6 16-in. Allis-Chalmers Type 8, 8,500 g.p.m. at 90 ft. head, 
direct connected to Type L, 2,000 r.p.m. steam turbine. 

6 14-in. Allis-Ohalmers Type S, 6,500 g.p.m. at 150 ft. head, 
8,100 g.p.m. at 90 ft. head, direct connected to 200 r.p.m. 
steam turbines. 

Steam Actuated Hydraulic: 

6 14 and 20 x 7% x 18 Worthington Compound Duplex out- 

si€e and pocket plunger, 400 g.p.m. at 300 lb. pressure. 

10 25 and 38 x 4% x 24 Worthington Tandem Compound 
Duplex, outside end pocket, 8,600 lb. pressure, 150 g.p.m 
at 20 r.p.m. 

220 x 12 x 16 Worthington Duplex Underwriters Fire 
Pumps, 1,500 g.p.m. 

200 Boiler Feed Worthington Pumps, 8 x 2 x 3, 4% x 2%, x 5 
5% x 38%x 5,6x 4x 6 and 12 x 7x 10. 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENN. 

















Acetylene Welding Apparatus 
(See Welding Apparatus). 


Acetylene Gas. 
Commercial 
Southern Welding Co 


Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants). 


Adding Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Air Washers. 
American Blower Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus) 


Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aniline Colors. ? 
(See Dystuffs and Chemicals) 


Anti-Chlornie. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 
Aprons-Rub. 4 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo 
Architects and Engineers. 
Hearne System. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo 
Robert & Co. 
Spiker & Lose 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc 
Tufts Co., Arthur. 
Ash Handling Machinery. 
(See Coal Handling Machinery) 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing) 
Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Auto Trueks. 
(See Trucks—Auto). 
Automatic Controllers 
ture). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
Automatic Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Backwashers. 
Sargent's Sons Corp., C. G 
Automatic Scales 
(See Scales). 
Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 
Transm Ball Bearing 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co 
Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Ball Bearing Top Rolls. 
Oampbell Mfg. Co 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles) 
Bale and Box Ties. 
Lovingood Oo 
Regnas Co., J. R 
Signode System, Inc 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


(Tempera- 


ssiolr 


Acetylene Supply Co. 


COTTON 


Buyers Index 


Hulme, J. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 
(See Presses). 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 


Bands. 
(See Tapes). 
Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Bands (Self-Tying). 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Banks. 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
Irving National Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce In 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank. 
Textile Banking Oo., Inc. 
Barometers (Mercurial). 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Barrels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 
Baskets— Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Bath Cabinet—Shower. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gimeering Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Batteries (Elec.). 
(See Storage Batteries). 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Oo 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery ) 
Bearings. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
Belting. 
American Supply Co 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Russell Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 
Williams & Co., I. B 
Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission) 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Portable Machinery Co 
Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Co., I. B 
Belt Fasteners. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Walraven Oo. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Bench Drawers. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co, 
Bench Legs. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co David 
Benches (Park and Playground). 
(See Playground Equipment). 
Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 
Bleaching Kiers. 


Dayid 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
nae Finishing Machinery Co., 
e 


Bleaching Machinery 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Madhinery). 


Bleaching, Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 

American Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Clements Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co. 

Perkins & Son, = F. 
Sturtevant Co., F. 
Westinghouse ies. & Mfg. Co 


Boards—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Jordan Mfg. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Boilers. 
International Engineering Works, 


Inc. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield's Co., J. 8. 
Toomey. Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hulme, J. 8 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 

Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Co. 

Detroit Stoker Co. 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Nashville Industrial Corp 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Boiler Grates and Stokers. 

(See Grates and Stokers) 

Boiler Graphite. 

Jos. Dixon Orucible Co. 

Bookkeeping Machines. 

Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 

Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
(See Banding Straps & Buckles). 

Boxes—Mill. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Boxes—Packing. 

(See Packing Boxes). 

Braid. 

(See Tapes) 

Brake Linings. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 

Brazing. 

(See Welding). 

Brokers—Cotton. 

(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers). 

Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocks and 

Brooms. 

,(See Brushes. 

Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 

Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 

Brushes—Commutator,. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Buckets and Pails—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Buckets—Elevator and Grab, 
Link-Belt Company. 


Bonds) 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties) 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Buildings—Portable. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Building Material. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 
Barrett Co., The. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo 
Dowman, Geo. 


Dufur & Co. 

Grinnell Co., Inc 

Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 


Lockwood. Green & Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Seawell, Luke. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 


Bungalows. 
(See Houses—Ready Built) 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s Sons, 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calculating Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 


Calenders. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calender Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calling System—Inter-Telephone. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Canvas Lugs. 
Augusta . Mill Supply Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Car Unloaders. 

Portable Machinery Co. 

Carbonizing Machines. 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry Oo. 

Klaude.-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Salem Iron Wks 

Sargent’s Sons & Oo., C. G. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Carding Machinery and Supplies. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 








COTTON 


Get the FACTS No-Waste 


CONCERNING SEAMLESS ROVING 
Our NEW TYPE CANS 


Trucks and Boxes 


IN SIX DIFFERENT DIAMETERS 


R aoe YOUR NEXT ORDER SHOULD 
eceptacies SPECIFY “CONTINUOUS STEEL 


AND BOTTOM CORNER 
TAPER BASKETS CONSTRUCTION;” 


WASTE BASKETS 
OVAL CANS 


GILL CANS STANDARD FIBRE Co. 


BARRELS MILLER STREET SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND 
TWO STYLES OF TOP RIM. 
Factory, Warehouse 
and Office 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 


THREE TRAINS DAILY PULLMAN CARS AND DINING CARS ON ALL TRAINS 
Between ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 


WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 

Ly. Atlanta ; .8:10 A.M.— 4:40 P.M.—1:00 A.M Ly. Birmingham : 6.15 A.M.—2:15 P.M 1:30 A.M. 

Ar. Birmingham ad 1:40 P.M.—10:40 P.M —7:50 A.M A\r.Atlanta ... ; Jaa 11:45 A.M.—8:15 P.M.—7:55 A.M. 

Sleeping cars to Birmingham on 1:00 A.M. Train ready for Sleeping cars to Atlanta on 1:30 A.M. Train ready for 
occupancy 9:00 P.M. occupancy 9:00 P.M 

Best Service Between Atlanta and Memphis 

Ly. Atlanta . + -4:40 P.M. Arrive Memphis .. 7:35 A.M. Lv. Memphis ...-8:45 P.M. Arrive Atlanta ..11:45 A.M. 


FRED GEISSLER, Asst. General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
» > y ; ; Jac 
De ae eee een Sea H. E. PLEASANTS, District Passenger Agent, 


R. E. CAMP, Traveling Passenger Agent, . ‘ bry). mo ; 
Citizens & Southern Bank Building, ATLANTA. GA. Woodward Building, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ATLANTA } GET TICKETS BIRMINGHAM 
City Ticket Office: 18 Walton Street AND MAKE City Ticket Office: 2010 First Avenue. 


Phones Ivy 6127 and 6128 . Phone Main 7572 
Terminal Station: Phone Main 1149) RESERVATIONS Terminal Station: Phone Main 1126 


TUBULAR WATER TUBE 
BOILERS 


STEEL CASINGS — TOWERS — TANKS 


Our IMPROVED STEEL CASINGS fitted to your Boilers 
will save you from 10” to 25% ‘in fuel. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS HAVANA 
SAN FRANCISCO MEMPHIS JACKSONVILLE 





een W., & Sons Co. 

Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Schoteld, Wim. Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 


Carrier System. 


Dowman, George 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


Cases— Wooden. 
(See Boxes). 


Casement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Lake. 


Castings. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo. 
Cresson- Morris 
Lombard Foundry “& Mch. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Cast Iron Columns. : 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Caustic Soda. . 
(See Bleaching Materials). 


Cement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Dixon Orucible Co., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Patterson-Sargent Oo. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., Inc 


Central Station (Electric). 


Georgia Railway & Power Co 


Centrifugals, 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Toihurst Mech 


Chain Drives. 

(See Belting—Chain Limk). 
Chain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En- 

gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 

Morse Uhain Oo. 
Chairs and Stools. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 

rineering 

Monarch Theatre Supply 1!Co 

Southern Theatre Equip. Oo 
Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 
Chlorine Gas. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Cleaning Machine—Blower. 

Clements Mfg. Co. 
Clocks—Hank, Etc. 

(See Counters). 
Clocks—Time. 

Eco Olock Co. 

Service Recorder Co 
Clocks— Watchman. 

Eco Clock Oo. 

Chicago Watchman Clock Oo. 
Closets—W ater. 

(See Toilets). 
Cloth Cutters. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Guider (Electric). 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oo. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 

Cloth Shrinking Machin 
Reliance Machine Wor 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Cloth Testers, 
Scott & Co., Henry L 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders). 
Clutches—Friction. 
Oarlyle-Johnson Machine Oo. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
Clutch Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


VW ks 


Coal 
U. 8S. Fuel Corp. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coal & Ash Handling Machienery. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Portable Machinery Co. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants) . 


3. 
(See Valves). 
Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mill). 


Color Testers. 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo. 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Commission Merchants & Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants). 
Compressors—Alr. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conduits. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo 
National Metal Molding Co. 


Condulets. 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
National Metal Molding Co. 


Connectors—Frankel Solderless. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Consulting Engineers. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 


Contractors and Engineers—Build- 


ing. 

Fonda Organization, The E. A 

Goode, R. L. 

Gude & Oo. 

Hearne System. 

Robbins & Sons, J. E 

Sviker & Lose 

Thompson & Binger. 

Tufts Co., Arthur. 
Contractors—Electrical. 

(See Electrical Engineers. 
Contractors—Painting. 

American Roofing & Paint Co 

Marshall Co.. H. Newton. 
Contractors (Piping.) 

Marshall Co., H. Newton. 
Contractors (Roofing.) 

American Roofing & Paint Co. 

Marshall Co., H. Newton. 


Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 
ture. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Conveyors—Belt. 
(See Belt Conveyors). 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Supply Oo. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dowman, George 
Hulme, J. 8. 

Link-Belt Co 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
Morse Chain . 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Portable Machinery Oo. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Conveyors—Portable. 
Dowman, George 


Portable Machinery Co. 


Coolers, 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Coolers—Water. 
(See Water Coolers). 
Cooling and Conditioning Machines. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers). 
—— Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps. Stencils, Etc.) 

Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
— Finishing Machinery Co., 


e. 

Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 

Merchants and Dealers. 

Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 

Fawcett. Hughes. 

Florsheim. H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & nes Co. 

Iselin & Co., 

Lane & Co., J. = 

Weimar Bros 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 
Cutts. EB. A. 


Cotton Mills. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 

Augusta Mill Supply Co. 

Barber-Colman a 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

Boston Machine Works Oo. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 

Ee'ipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Firsching. J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Grecnellia | Spool & Mfg. Oo. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Hrt Automatic Stop Motion, 
Ine. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Service Recorder Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Slaughter Mchry. Co.. G. G. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Southern Bending Co. 

Stafford & Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Terrell Machine Oo. 

Textile Fininshing Machinery Co 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Universal Winding Oo. 

Walraven N 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & UWhilinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers) 
Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick 
Ete. 
Roston Machine Works. 
Slaughter. G. G 
Counters (Time). 
Service Recorder Co. 
Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
Conpling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Covers—Rollers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Cranes. 
(See Hoists). 
Crayons. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lovingood Co. 
Lowell Cravon Co. 
Reenas & Co., J. R. 
Crushing Machinerv 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Oo 
Cutters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters). 
Cypress Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Outters). 
Dehumidifying. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. FP. 
Delivery Cases. 
(See Boxes—Packing). 
Desks (Factory). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Dial Scales. 
(See Scales). 
Dies—Steel. , 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.). 
Discs—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., 
Sanitas Co. 
Dobby Chains. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Doffing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Doffing Cars. 
(See Cars). 
Door Closers and Checks. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 


David 


The 


Door Hangers. 
Dowman, George. 


Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


Door Mats—Steel. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Doors—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Draft Gauges. 

(See Gauges—Draft). 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Drills—Electric. 

(See Electric Machinery). 
Drink Fountains. 

(See ntains—Drinking) 
Drop Wires. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Drying Apparatus. 

American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry ay oy vag 
Butterworth, H. 
Proctor & dcntearts, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo 

h 


e. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dust Collectors. . 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 


tems). 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
American Yarn & Processing ( 
Cold Springs Textile Corp. 
Franklin Process Co. 

King, Habersham. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyeing Machines (Package and 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Co. 
* Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & 
Ciba Co., Inc, 
Du Pont de Nemours & So. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Oo., J. B 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lewis, John = 
Metz & Co., 
Mathieson Abo Works, Inc. 
National Aniline & Ohemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica? 


> eS 


Co. 
Southern Distributing Co 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Surpass Chemical Oo. 
United Chemical Products Oorp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon Oo., Ine. 


Electric Cleaning System—Suction 
United Electric 


Electric Conduit & Fittings. 
National Metal Molding Co. 


Bjectors. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
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MANPOWER , HORSEPOWER and “he 
CARBOLIC COEFFICIENT : 


Machinery is measured by horsepower. Labor Sanitas Guaranteed Disinfectants are sold on this 
measured by manpower. Cleanliness must be basis. Every batch is tested in our laboratories be- 
,easured by the carbolic coefficient of the disinfect- fore it is sent you. And every shipment comes to 
you with a written guarantee of its strength. 
In this way, Sanitas Disinfectants guarantee 
The Carbolic Coefficient of a disinfectant is the CLEANLINESS. And cleanliness guarantees 
nly basis for knowing its value to your mill. Disin- greater production. Clean the germs out of your 
fectants should be sold on their strength as compared mill and keep them out with the aid of Sanitas Guar- 
with Carbolic Acid. anteed Disinfectants. 


FREE 
Our valuable booklet—Disinfectant Facts for the Practical Buyer 
—is yours for your name and address. Send for it today. 


THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 


33 KEAP STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


int that you use. 


ODUCT S 


PROMPT SHIPMENT{' 


SULPHUR NAVY BLUE," 2st SULPHUR BLACKS 
U. C.P. Gin" JET OR BLUE SHADES 


VELVETEEN 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BOIL-OFF OR FINISH FOR RAW 
STOCK OR WARPS 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives : 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 





Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
See Motors and Generawrs} 


Electric Fans. . 
(See Fans —Electric) 

Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 

Electric Lamp Guards. , 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 

Electrical Engineers and Contrac- 


tors. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Uo. 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. ; 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co 
Crouse-Hinds . 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 


Hulme, J. 8. - 
National Metal Molding Co. 


Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 
Walraven Co., The. — 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec). 


Elevators— Portable. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Elevators. 
Link-Belt Someone. ' 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Oo. 
Doors& Elevator Enclosures. 
Dowman George 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint). 
Engineers—MIUIL 
(See Architects). 
Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Engines—Steam. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Schofield’s Sous Oo., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Engine Room Appliances and Sup- 

lies. 

rane Oo. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 
Sherwood Mfg. Oo. 


Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oo. 


Exporters—Cotton. 
See Brokers). 
Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Ce. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Pans—Electric. 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ameriean Blower Oo. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


General Elec. Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Pans—Oonveying, Power and Ex- 


haust. . 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems). 

Fasteners—Belt. 

(See Belt Fasteners). 

Feed Water Purifiers. 

(Bee Boiler Feed Water 

Pelting Machin 
ting ery. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Oe. 

FPence—Steel and Iron. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo. 
Anchor Post Iren Works. 
Oyclone Fence Co. 

Pibre Products. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Pillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 
pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Pilters—Water. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 


Norwood Engineering Co 


Puri- 


Norwood Engineering Oo 
Permutit Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
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Pilters—Sand. 
Permutit Co. 


Films (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Supply Oo. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co 


Pinishing. 
(Bee Dyers, 
ishers). 


Pinishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Oo., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Ford Co., J. B. 

Kali Mfg. Oo. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Metz & Co., H. A 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Newport Chemical Works. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Southern Distributine Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co.. A. E. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Warren Soap Mfg. Oo 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon Co., Ine. 


Fire Doors and Hardware. 
Dowman,. George 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Fire Sprinkler Systems. 
Grinnell Co., Ine 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment). 
Flexible Couplings. 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Flood Lights—Electric, 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Plooring—Hardwood, 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Co. 
Floor Scrubbing Machine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oo 
Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sona, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


ers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pounders. 

Cresson-Morris Go. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works 
Pountains—Drinking. 

Central Brass Mfg. Co. 

Crane Co 


Manufacturing Equipmeat & En- 


gineering q 
Puro Sanitary 
tain Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction). 


Fuel. 
(See Coal). 


Puses. 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies). 
Garage Doors and Door Hardware. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Garnett Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Gas Engines. . 
(See Engines—Gae). 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Drinking Foun- 


Gaskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 


Taylor Instrument 


Gauge—Oil, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges—Pressure. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Gauges—Recording. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gears—Silent. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Ohbain Co. 


Gear Cutting and Cutters. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Whitin Machine Oo., D. E. 
Gear Pullers. 

General Electric Co. 
Generators—Electric. 

(See Motors and Generators). 
Glassware and Dishes. 

(See Dishes). 
Governors—Pump. 

General Electric Co. 
Graphite Products. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates—Boiler. 

Detroit Stoker Co. 

International Eng. Works. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Oo. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
Grates—Mechanical. 

(See Stokers). 
Grease. 

(See Lubricants). 
Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators). 
Green Houses. 

Hulme, J. 8. 
Grindstones. 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Grinders—Card. Cylinder, 

Napper and Garnet. 


Roll, 


(See Card Grinding Machinery). 


Guards—Electric Lamp. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides—Thread. 
Palmer ©Oo., I. E. 


Guider (Cloth-Electric.) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials). 
Guy Anchors. 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Medart Mfg. OCo., Fred 


= ~~ 
(See Shafting and Hangers). 
Hardware @uemee) 
Richards-Wiloox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Lake. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 
Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & k 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Greist ee. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Heads—Bobbin and Spool. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Heating and Ventilating 
(See Ventilating Apparatus). 


, . 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Prames. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Hoists. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 

Link-Belt Com v. 

Morse Chain . 

Walraven Co. 


nowles Loom Wks. 


Apparatus. 
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Hose—Fire. 
Oollims, J. D. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 
Cocker Mach. & Fdry. Co 
Franklin Process Co. 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards). 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms). 


Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 

Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Oo., F. H. 

Hotels. 

Hotel Tuller. 

Houses— Ready-Made. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. ae 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. FP. 

Humidity Indicating Instruments. 
Powers Regulator Oo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Hydraulic Turbines. 

(See Turbines—Hydraulic). 

Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors). 

Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Hygrodeiks. 

aylor Instrument Oo. 

Indicating and Recording Instro- 
ments and Thermometers. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Ohemicals). 


Industrial Piping Systems. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 

Industrial Relationship Service. 
Sherman Service, Inc. 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Sherwood Mfg. Oo. 
Insulation—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 

Dufur & Co. 
— Iron Works & Supply 
0. 


Jacks. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 
Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Jorker one. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Jute Bag 
Smith 
Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles). 
Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Kiers. 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 
Knit Goods Specialties. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 
Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers). 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth). 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Oo. 
Marken Machine Oo 
Paulus, Chas. B. 
Scott & Williams. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Instruments and Thar- 
mometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Machine, 
Furbush Machine Oo. 


Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 

We make a specialty of equipping Harnesses for the Drawing-In Machines. 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting Public Works, 
Packing, Lacing ees Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


TRADE MARK 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


Rockford, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S.C. |} | Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


WARP TYING MACHINES | LOMBAR Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | Works, and Supply Store 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING | AUGUSTA .GEORGIA. 
| i 


va * « ° 99 
otton Mill Machinery Calculations 
VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all tolculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 
best references on the subject obtainable. 

The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 
tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 
these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 

Write for circulars and full information. 





Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Eleetric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Seawell Luke 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Westinghouse Lamp Oo. 


Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Electric Co 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Cutter Works, George. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects) 
Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitim Machine Works. 


Latch Needles. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 

Latches (Fire Exit Self-Releasing.) 
Vonnegut Hardware Oe. 

Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lavatories. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering , 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Lawn Mowers. 

Ideal Lawn Mower Co. 

Leather Belting. 

(See Belting). 

Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 

Lights—Flood. 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
Outter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 

Linen Yarns. 

(See Yarns—Linen). 

Link Belting. 

(See Beltmg—Link). 

Linters. 

(See Waste Deslers). 

Liquid Chlorine. 

See Chlorine). 

Loaders—Wagon and Truck. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Portable Machinery Oo. 

Locks and Latches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oc. 

Lockers—Metal. 
Collins, J. D. 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 
Sanymetal 2 pgs Co 


Logwood Extr: 
See Ray and Chemicals) 


Mach’y Co 


«- & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schave * Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 

Loom Attachmeats—Antomatic. 
Draper Corporation. 

Loom Harness. 
(See Harness). 

Lubricants. 
Dixon Orucible Oo., Jes. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Oo. 
Texas Oo. 

Lubricators. 


Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricans Co. 


Sherwood Mfg. Oo. 
Lug ~~ = 
(See Straps—Lug). 


Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asse. 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant). 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 
Machinists. 
Cressen-Morris Co. 
Marking—Dry Transfer. 
Kaumagraph Oo. 


& Mfg. Co. 
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Marking Machines. 
Marken Machine Co. 


Pots, Stencils, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil ’ 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Lovingood 6. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Dowman, Geo \ 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Metals—Perforated. 
(See Screens and Sieves). 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 
sageene Iron Works & Supply 
Xo 
Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, 
Steam, Etc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Flectrie Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Meters—Revolution. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 


Mill Villages. 
(See Villages). 
Mill Supplies—Miscellaneous. 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Go. 
Mops. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Harris Broom Co 
Southern. Brush & Broom Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 


Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hulme. J. 8. 
Nashville Tndustrial Oorp. 
Walraven Co.., 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment). 

Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood 
Reenas Oo.. J. R. 
Nappers. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8 
Napver Clothing. 
Howard Bros. 
Needles—Latch. 
Pauine. Shas. B. 
Office Partitions. 
Sanvmetal Products Oo. 
Oils. 
Tahnaon & Co.. Tne 
Patteraon-Sarcent 
Sonthern Cotton Oil Co 
Wadeworth. Howland & Co.. Ine 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Me 
terials). 
Oils—Laobricating. 
(See Lubricants). 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators). 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhead Carriers. 
Dowman, George 
Oxidizing Machinery 
Oocker Mch. & Parr. Oo 
Salem Iron Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Electric 


Mfg. Co 


Oliver 


Oxygen, 
ya Acsiptene. Ss ply Oo 
Standard Gas Products 
Southern Welding Co. 


Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Walke Box Oo., Inc. 
Wall & Son, 0. M. 


Packings. 
— Mill rg + at wy 
Graton & Knight 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Oo. 


Paint. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic 9 * » Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo., 

Cooledge & gous. F . J. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Oo. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oi] Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Oo., Ine. 

Painting Contractors. 

(See Contractors.) 

Panel Boards. 

(See Switchboards). 

Paper 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. 

Diamond State Fibre Go. 

Partitions (Office and Toilet). 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 

Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 

Partitions—Steel. 
Dowman, Geo 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Peroxides. 
~ on & Hasslacher Chemical 


David 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Picking Machinery 
Howard & 
chine Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pinions. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Crane ‘ 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sens Co., 
Walraven Oo. 

Piping Contractors. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 
chines 


Walraven Co., The. 


Playground Apparatus Equipment. 
Central Brass Mfg. Co. 
Crane Oo, 
Hill-Standard Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 
Power (Electric.) 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mach. Mania 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. 
Augusta Mill ort & 
Carlyle-Johnson Me 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oo. 
Fafnir Bearing Oo. 
General Electric Oo. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
Lewellen Mfg. 3 
Link-Belt Compan 
Manufacturing , & En- 
gineering Oo 


Wm. B. 


Betiough, Am. Ma- 
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Morse Chain Co. 

Russell Mfg. Co. 

S K F Industries. 

Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pressed Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Presses. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo 
Lovingood 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
= Finishing Machinery Co., 

e. 


David 


Pulleys. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B 


Pulley Covering. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Pumps. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well C., Inc 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walraven Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 

The. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Pump Valves, 

(See Valve Discs). 
Psychrometers—Sling. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Pyrometers 

Taylor Instrument Ce. 
Quill Cleaning Machines. 

Terrell Machine Oo. 

Dufur & Co. 
Railroads. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Southern Railway. 
Receptacles—Fibre. 

(Sée Fibre Products). 
Recording Instruments. 

Boston Machine Works 

General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Service Recorder Co. 

Tayior Instrument Oo. 
Recorders (Machine Service Time). 

Service Recorder Co. 
Recorders—Temperature. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


8. 
American Suppl 
Emmons Loom Tesnees Oo. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Reels. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Oo., mn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Reflectors—Lamp. 
(See Lamp Reflectors). 
BR ators—Liquid Level. 
eneral Electric Co. 


ny ores ory 
eneral Electric Co. 


Taylor Instrument Oo. 


tors—Temperature. 
(See une Controllers) 


Reinfor Slag. 
Birmin Slag Oo. 
— Electrical. 
estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Repairing—Textile Machinery, Etc 
Autogenous Welding Oo. 
General ae Works. 
Osler & Co., W. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard et, es Oo 
Restaurant ent. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Rib Top 
General Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
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Send for Catalog A-6 
HIGH GRADE 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA Playground & Gymnasium Equipment 


STEAM, GAS, Send for Catalog L 
DOMESTIC, SMITHING Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COKE 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
UNITED a tees, CORPORATION yet Lewis, District Mgr., Walton Shie Adiaade, Ga. 


AUGUSTA MILL SUPPLY CO. Al LLACS=-BLOWER 


Textile Machinery 
General Mill Supplies 


Transmission and Power Apparatus 


429 JACKSON ST. AUGUSTA, GA. ataciaiice lame) 
| 612 GRU Bae) we CHICAGO, ILL. 


at OMY y BALING PRESSES 

efe)  (e/ ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN) USA: 
{ ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept G ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. , 


4 
Hundreds of satisfied users report saving of fuel ard increased boiler capacity. ~“@———* ——-— 
Write for Catalog. het 


COKAL STOKER < CORPORATION, B27 ‘Hurt Bullding, Adanta 


A — eel oe ee KO ee SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
‘SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCA!IFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


COTTON—WOOL—SILK 
DYED or _aae S in SKEIN ST ] F Nf ILS OR COTTUN SHIPPEAS, COTTON MILLS 


Fast to Bleaching. ered in Skein or Tube. MERCHANTS & MANU ACTURER 
‘ PROMPT DELIVERIES RIGHT eee MARKIM 
Backed by 18 Years Bepestenee. % 0 o- “ADPNAAT - , 
umbtnetres: fy So te SKEINS, STAMPS Ni TARI tA CORPORAT ION SEALS 


| A \TA R FR STAMPE STE 1A 
HABERSHAM KING, JR. | NTA RUBBER STAMP &STENC'L WORKS 
Plant: 4-6 North Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. “ At 





Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings). 
Rolls—Calender. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Rolls;—Rubber Covered. 
Lutterworth & Sons Oo., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son Oo., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Bolls— Steel. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bolls—Top. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 

Roll Repairing. 
Osler & Co., W. B 

Boo: . 

a Roofing & Paint Co 
Barrett Co., The. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Cortrigut Metal Roofing Oo. 
Dowman, George 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Oo. 

Boof and Cement Coating. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Oo. 
Barrett Oo. 

Cooledge & Sons Co., F. J. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Johnson & Co. Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Oo. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co 

Rope—Transmission. 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 

Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving). 

Boving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rubber Stamps. 


(See Stamps, Etc) 


Stencils, 


Salt. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. 
Sanitary Products. 
Central Brass Mfg. Oo. 
Orane Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering . 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Sanitas do. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 
Vogel OCo., Jos. A. 
Sash-Window— Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dowman, Geo 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Scales. 

Lovingood Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Scale Preventer—Boiler. : 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri 

fication). 

Screens (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Thetatre Equip. Oo. 

Screens and Sieves—Perforated. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scouring Machinery. 

(See Washers (Oloth) 
Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Oo. 
Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 


= ‘ 
ashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walraven Co 


Machines. 
Merrow Machine Oo., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
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Shades—Electric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co., 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

S K F Industries. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Shears. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Dowman, George 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Medart Mfg. Co.. Fred. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 

Shingles—Metal. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George 

Shingles—Wood. 

Southern Oypress Mfg. Asso. 

Shipping Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Collins, J. D. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Lovingood Co. 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Oo. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Signode System, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Walraven Co.. The. 

Walke Box Co., Ine. 

Wall & Son, ©. M. 

Shower Baths and Cabinets. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal 

Shuttles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Rending Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 

Sinkers. 

Paulus, Chas. B. 

Singeing Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 

Phila. Drving Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Size Kettles. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ba | Finishing Machinery Co., 
e 


Product sCo. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 
Skewers. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Skylights—Rolled Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke 
Slag for Concrete. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


a and Slasher Room Sup- 
ies. 
utterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & 
vingood Co. 
ickensSlasher Hood Co., R. O 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 
6. 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher). 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Oo. 


Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Dowman, George 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whit'n Machine Works. 


Soap—Textile. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 

Soda (Textile, Soda Ash and Boil- 
ing.) 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Ine. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Rogasier & Hasslacher Chemical 
0. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 
Zavon Co., Ine. 


Softeners— Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 

Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinners. 
Arkray Mills. Ine. 
Arlington Cotten Mills. 
Arrow Mills. Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Mlorsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfc. Oo. 
Hunter Mfe. & Commn. Co 
Mvrtle Mills. Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co.. H. & R 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wha 
Howard & Rullonch. 
Scehanm & Uhlinger. 
Saeo-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Oo., 


Ine. 


Ine. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Campbell Mfg. Oo. 

Knit Goods Specialty Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools and Skewers. 

Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Walraven Co. 
Sprinkler Systems and Piping. 

Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 

(See Tanks, Towers, Ete.). 
Sprockets. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Oo. 
Stamping—Die Transfer System. 

Kaumagraph Co. 


Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, 


Starch and Gums, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 


Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam). 


Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam). 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam). 
Steel Shelving, Doors, 
Partition, Etc ) 
Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Dowman, George 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Steel Lockers. 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Stencils and Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and’ Stencils). 
Stencil Brushes. 
“=. Marking Pots and Brusb- 
e6). 


Towers, Etc.) 


Window 


Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Sticks (Picker). 
See Picker Sticks. 

Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Hunt Automatic Stop 

Inc. 

Whitin Mch. Wks. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Stokers. 
Cokal Stoker Oo. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 
Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving). 
Straps—Lug. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Band 
Strapping). 
Street Lighting Fixtures, 
Cutter Works, George. 
Supplies—General Mill, 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., @. @. 
Southern Distributing 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Switches—Knife-Elec, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Switch boards— Panel, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Cutter Co.. George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering . 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 
Tag Addressing Machines. 
Regnas & Co., J. BR. 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materisle). 
Tanks and Tubs. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Permutit Oe. 
National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Salem Tron Wks. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 


Ine. 
Motion. 
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(arrier Fngineering Grporation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making ‘‘Every 
day a good day’’ with 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 


FP. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
A. F. LAPRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANCH—10138-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
OHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. 0.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SORANTON—Oounty Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 


Lose 
ENGINEERS 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
supervision and consultation on ail 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
ECO CLOCK CO., Southern Dept., ATLANTA, GA. 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of the 


“Barber’’ 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction 


It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
is almost a staple—many manu- 
facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
another and no amount of argu- 
ment will change their opinion. 


But regardless of the fact that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes contain just the prop 
er weight and construction to insure 
long life and smooth, steady operation, 
there is a certain satisfaction in buy- 
ing from Barber that is shown in the 
healthy growth of our business year 
after year. We believe it’s due to the 
‘‘knowing how’’ that we put into our 
product—a knowledge that is the ex 
perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning frame. 
Then also, remember that we are 
spinning tape specialists and _ that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes set the standard 


‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried in an 
extensive stock for all kinds of textile 
machinery. 


A wire to us at our expense will 
bring you service that all our custom 
ers like. Write us for prices 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


LOWELL, 


SPINNING & 


mr 


sellers’ profits. 


—— ee 


TWISTING TAPES 





Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 


Ine 
Berber Mfg. Oo. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co 
Weimar Brothers. 


Tape Looms—Cotton. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Tape—Slasher. 


Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Tapes—Spinning and Twisting. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo 


Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Feephenes—- Coking System. 
Carter Electric Co 


Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Oramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Tenter Frame Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo 


Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mil) Machinery). 


Theatre Equipment. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oo 


Thermometers—All Kinds 
Taylor Instrument Oo 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Oorporation. 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E 


Time Clocks. 
(See Clocks.) 


Machines. 


Portable Mehry Co 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Ties—Baling. 
(See Bale Ties). 


Toilets. 
Orane Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mig. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. 


Toilet Partitions. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co 


Tool Cabinets—Steel. 
Lupton's Sons Co 

Tool Stands—Steel. 
Lupten's Sons Co., David 


Tools—aAll Kinds. 
Walraven Co., The 


Top Flats Reclothed. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers) 


Segeggee prostate, Industrial 
Collins, J 
Regnes & ée., J. R. 
Transmission— Power, 
(See Power Transmissior Ma 
chinery). 
Transfer Points. 
Paulus, Chas. 
Traps—Eeturn Steam 
American Blower Go 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Trocks—Auto. 
Packard Motor Oar (Oo. 


Tmck & Wagon Loaders 
Portable Mchry. Co 


Trucks, Baskets, Etc., Canvas. 
Laze & Bro., W. T. 


David 
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Trucks—Electric—Inter. 


Collins, J. D. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 
Collins, J. D. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Trucks—One Man. 
Handy Equip. Corp 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Tubes—Cloth. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Genera: Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Turbines—Steam. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric . 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Unloader &Bag Pilers. 
Portable Mchry. Co 


Urinals. 


Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Vacuum Cleaning System for Mills. 


Sturtevant Co., B. FP. 


Vacuum Pans. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 


off, Check, Gate, Pop-Safety, 
etc.). 

Orane Co 

Tenkins Bros 


Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Crane Co. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valve Discs. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Variable Speed Transmission. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co 


Varnishes. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 


Du Pont de |_ ~ & Co., E. I. 


Johnson & Co., I , Oliver. 
Rethemnenpienatns. | 5 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Tropical Paint Oo. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.. Ine. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Oo. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins & hy Ine., 
Sargent’ s Sons Oo., 


*, *. 


Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Vises and Benches. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Oo. 


Village Architects and Designers 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 


Village Houses. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 
Portable Machinery Co. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 
(See Doors and Hardware). 


Warp Drawing Machine. 


Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Washers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Waste Bins—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell ~~ = 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Watchman Clocks. 
(See Clocks—Watchman) 


David 


Water Coolers—Fountain). 

Oentral Brass Mfg. Oo. 

Crane Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Puro Sanitary 
tain Co. 

Rundle-Snence Mfg. Oo. 

Taylor, Halsey W. 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Drinking Foun 


Water Softeners & Purifiers 
American Water Softener Co 
Hulme, J. 8 
Norwood Fngineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B 


Water Supvly System. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ine 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

e. 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Autocenous Welding Co 


Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Welfare Equipment. 

Central Brass Mfg. Co 

Crane . 

Cutter Works, George. 

Hill Standard Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co 

Sanitas Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co 

Taylor, Halsey W. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 

w estinghouse Elec. 


Well Drilling. 
Robbins. J. E. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ine 


Wheels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Co. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Whizzers. 
Tolhurst 


Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Universal Wimding Co. 


Window Frames & Sash—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Seawell, Luke 


Window Sash—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Wires—Drop. 
(See Drop Wires). 


Wiring Conduits and Fittings. 
See Electric Oonduits. 


Wiring—Elecrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors). 


Wood. 
(See Lumber). 


Wood Boxes. 
(See Packing Oases.) 


Wood Preserver, 
Armstrong Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Qo. 
Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson Sargent 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Southern Cotton Oil’ Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo., Inc. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys). 


Woodworkers’ Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Woolen Machinery 
Butterworth rif Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ino. 
Sargent’s Sons Co 0G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Yarn & Processing Oo. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mille. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Ce. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. 
Yarn Dealers & Comm. Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Oloth 
Commission Merchants send 
Dealers). 
Yarn Dyers. 
(See Dyers). 
Yarn er ag, = 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 


& Mfg. Co 


Mch. Wks. 
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Please Let Us Quote You | UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Price on } ; CA Ee WIN DING M ACHINES 
fies NA 


oe a i t 3 An Atlanta Office 


in charge of 
when in the Market geo 


Winthrop S. 
ROCK GLEN SALT CO. inthrop S. Warren 
ROCK GLEN, N. Y. has been opened at 


1121 Candler Building 


@ ) 


LTO, GO C7O 


SHO 


Schofield Patent Automatic Frederick Jackson, 


Opener and Duster SOUTHERN AGENT, 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and Box 523 Charlotte, N.C 
kindred fibrous substances. pr 


“Schofield’’ intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 
o id 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY Be sige BOLTON, USIAS eee 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. PARIS MANCHESTER BOMBAY 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= Perhaps we can 
dive vou the information 


The superintendent of a mill wanted a to be of assistance in filling your wants 
lot of special corrugated paper boxes. Our files contain the names of manufact- 
We told him where he could get them. urers and dealers in every article or sup- 

ply you can possibly want. 

Another superintendent wanted infor- Let us help you find the things you 
mation as to where he might obtain some need. Look first through the advertising 
2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave pages of COTTON, then if what you want 
him the names of several possible sources is not advertised write us. 
of supply. , : : : 

We promise to give you immediate ser- 

So it goes. This service is free to vice. We know that we can be of assist 
readers of COTTON. We are always glad ance to you 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 
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Machine Works 


‘halmers Mfg. Co 


Audit Co 
Blower Co 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Laundry Mchry 
Machine Co, H 
Moistening Co 


Roofing & Paint Co 


Scrubbing Equipme nt 


Supp Co 


rextile Banding ( 


Water Softene 


Yarn & 


Post Iror 

g. Co 

Mills, Inc¢ 
Cotton 


Hoffman 


Mills, Inc 


iated Business Pape 


Brush Co 
National Bank 


Rubber Stamp & 


Works 


Drier & Varnish 
Dyestuff Co 
tric Devices Co 
Mill Supply ¢ 
Welding Co 


iver Yarn 
rass Mfg. Co 


Watchman’s 


Refining 


Roofing 


lorris Co 


& Kno 


nds Co 


Pneumat 
Works 


EK 
Fer 


Sales & Eng'g 


Corporation 


Nemours Co 


Eco Clock 


Fafnir Bearing 


Florsheim 


Organization 


iNland-Hent 


ernational Exposition 


Kali Mfg. Co 

Kaumagraph Co 

Keever Starch Co 

Kine. Jr., Habersham 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach 
Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Knit Goods Specialty Co 


Lane & Bros., W 

Lane & Co., J. H 
Lewellen Mfg. Co 
Lewis, John D 
Link-Belt Co 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Lovingood Co The 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Manufacturers Machine Co 


Manufacturing Equipment & Er 


gineering Co 
Markem Machine Co 
Marshall Co., H. Newton 
Mason Machine Works 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine 
Medart Mfge Co., Fred 
Merrow Machine Co 
Metz Co m.. & 
Monarch Theatre Supply 
Monroe Caleulating Meh Oo 
Morehead Mfe Co 
Morse Chain Co 
Myrtle Mills. Ine 


Nashville Industrial Corp 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Co 


National Association of Box 


Manufacturers 


National Bank of Commerce In 


New York ‘ re 
National Metal Molding Co... 
National Shawmut Bank 


New York & N. J. Lub Co... 


Newport Chemical Co 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Ww. B 


Packard Motor Car 
Palmer Co., I. E. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Patterson Sargent 
Paulus, Chas. B, .... 
Parkdale Mills, Ine 
Pearson, Jos. T. . 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. Dy ncies 


Permutit Co ‘ 
Phila. Drying Mchrv. Co 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co., 
Portable Machinery Co 
Powers Regulator Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 


tain Co 


Regnas, J. R 

Reliance Machine Works 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Robbins & Sons, J. E 
Robert & Co 

Rock Glen Salt Co 


Roessles & Hasslacher Chemi- 


cal Co ee oe 
Rov & Sons Co. B. § 
Rundle-Spence Mfg 
Russell Mfg. Co 


» 
ae 


o> 09 0D 0 
eas 
on Oo 


no 


- 
- 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Salem Iron Works 

Sanitas Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co 

Sargent's Sons Corp., C 

Seaife & Sons, Wm B 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Sons Co., 

Schofield Co.. Wm 

Scott & Co., Henry L 

Scott & Williams 

Seaboard Air Line Ry 

Seawell, Luke 

Service Recorder Co 

Shambow Shuttle Co 

Sherwood Mfg Co. 

Signode System, Inc. 

Sirrine, J. E 

S K F Industries 

Slaughter Machinery Oo., G. 
G ‘ 

Smith & 

Southern Bending Co ‘ 

Southern Brush & Broom. Co..2 

Southern Cotton Oil Co 

Southern Cyrpress Mfg. Asso.. 

Southern Distributing Co. 

Southern Railway System 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co.. 

Southern Welding Co ‘ 

Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co.. 

Spiker & Lose 

Stafford Co oy 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 

Standard Fibre Co 

Standard Gas Products Co 

Stearns, Wm. Taylor 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co =2 

Sturtevant Co. B. F. ......6 

Surpass Chemical Co 

Swan & Finch , ae 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co.,, Inc.% 


novo 
<r 


ob bo 
“Wht tenes 


amOD 


Taylor Co., Halsey W 

Taylor Instrument Co 

Terrell Machine Co. 

po! = 

Textile Banking Co 

Textile Finishing Mechry C 
Thomas Co.. F. H 

Thompson & Binger, Ine 
To'edo Scale Co. stents 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Ine : ‘ 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co y 
Tufts Co., Arthur 


United Chemical Products Co 
Universal Winding Co 

U. S. Ball Bearing Co 

U. S. Fuel Corp 


Vogel Co., Jos 4 
Vonnegut Hardware C 


Wadsworth, Howland 

Ine. , nde 
Walke Box Co., Ine 
Wall & Son, C. M 
Walraven Co.. The ‘ 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
Want Ads oe : ; 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Co ot 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works ‘ 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 630 & 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. .. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Zavon, Ine 
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yarn to open perfectly at the lease. 


100 William Street, 





8. G6 Par. Om 


WE! MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly 
half a century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile 
mills and we have been at it ever since. 

The ‘‘LOWELL,’’ the acknowledged leader of Mill Crayons, is 
made by experienced mill men—men who know the needs of 
textile mills. For all uses in COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED 
mills the ‘‘LOWELL’’ Orayen is unequalled. 


They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without 
injury and yet hard enough to wear well. 15 colors and white. 
Contain no oil or grease. 


LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 
Write fer color card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


“means: ‘ecapeliars 
“Instruments, indicating 













Taylor /nstrument Companies 
2 Rochester, N. Y. 


There's a Troe Or Jnhr Thermometer for Every Purpose 


GEORGE DOWMAN 


200 NATIONAL CITY BUILDING, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
We Are Prepared To Furnish 


Fire Doors AND WINpOWs oF ALL TYPES 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
OVERHEAD CARRIER SYSTEMS 
SKYLIGHTS, VENTILATORS 

METAL SHINGLES AND CEILING 
TorLer PARTITIONS—METAL STAIRS 






Contracts Taken for Complete Installations 


COTTON 


ARABOL SIZING TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. 
this it will prevent any sticking of yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
On light pick goods it can be used alone, however 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 

To be used on either white or colored goods. Hy 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
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We 


In addition to 











New York Cit 









ROA | 








GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Complete Power Plant Equipment 


ENGINES STEAM TURBINES 
BOILERS and STACKS TANKS 

PUMPS COOLING TOWERS 
CONDENSERS 

FEED WATER HEATERS 
METERING HEATERS 
COMPRESSORS 


SPRAY PONDS 

WATER SOFTENERS 
MULTIPORT VALVES 
STEAM & OIL SEPARATORS 


Also 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Correspondence Solicited 





Estimates Furnished 


G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY : 











Tool 


Tool Stands, 





Cabinets, Pressed 
Steel Bench Legs, 


etc. 





Warehouse Stock. 


Order 


from 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Amber St. & Allegheny Ave., 
TIRES or cen Pa. 


COR 


METAL SHINGL 


Laid 33 years ago, still protecting building and contents. 
Good for years more 


‘‘This will make the 33rd year that I have 
Cortright Metal Shingles. The first roof I 








STEEL 














used 
used them 









on seems to be in perfect condition.’’ From a letter 
of D. C. Hughes, Architect, Buchanan, W. Va. 3-30-21 
Four ee each in Tin, Painted Red or Green: 

od Galvanized Tin; Galvanized Tight Coat 










— Dij 
d Pure Zine 


CORTRIGHT 
Philadelphia 









METAL ROOFING (0. 
Chicago 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 









MACHINERY 
CO 









SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
H. G. MAYER 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 

| 

| CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
| MONTREAL 


Your Inquiries Solicited for 


MACHINERY 


of All Kinds and Types for Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 
| Mercerizing and Finishing 
| Piece Goods and Warps 


—————0O———-_—_— 

Our Specialties Are 
Upright and Horizontal Dryers, Warp Mercerizing Machines, Singers, 
Kiers, Washers, Squeezers, Scutchers, Dye Jiggs, Mangles, Calenders, 
Tenters, Color and Size Kettles, Warp Dyeing Machinery, Elastic Web 
and Narrow fabric Finishing Machinery, and Calender Rolls of Cotton, 
Husk, Paper and Patent Combination Stock. 


WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 






ADDRESS ENQUIRIES DEPT. P. 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE PLANTS AND SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
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